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God and Woman 


Chapter I 


JIautea stood under the plank bridge leading to 
the second story of the bam md watched her two 
brothers drivhig a loaded wagon destined for the 
village. She v’as a striking figure, with her aquiline 
nose, flowing w'hite sleeves, dark bodice, and red 
petticoat. She placed her hands upon her hips and 
drew up her mouth on one side into a sneer, Nearly 
everyone was going to the fair. Large Lofoten boate 
full of young people would soon be out on the fjord, 
and to*morrow morning tliey would be in the village. 
But she— she was not good enough. S!ie would ha^’e 
to stay at home on the farm all her life and slave for 
her brothers. 

The two middle*aged bachelors, who walked on 
cither side of the wagon, wore bla<^, broad^brimmed 
hats. Their homespun coats had been tlirown on 
top of the load, and their blue shirt-sleeves were 
of a material Martha had woven. It was 
cheaper to have a sister than a servant. One of 
them, Ola, stopped and called : 

“ Martha ! ” 

There was no answer. He placed his hand to his 
mouth and shouted : 

“ Take good care of the stock while we’re gone.”. 

A derisive little laugh sounded from under the 
plank bridge. 

The large yellow’ house with white window frames 
lay there quite emptj% lit up by the brilliant sunset. 
Tlie red cow-house in the baeJ^round seemed asleep, 
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while the stfthur,* resting upon its poles, was wrapped 
in silence. Up in the hills lay the grey summer cow- 
shed, where the cows would soon gather to be milked. 

JIartha walked slowly across the wide, level court- 
yard. She was tall, dark haired, ruddy, and her 
eyes had a proud, disdainful look. She halted at 
the kitchen doer with her hand upon the latch, 
thinking how many things might happen while she 
was eatirely alone 

But then, it ought not to be so bad during the light 
summer nights. She straightened herself and went 
in, her steps echoing through the empty house. In 
the kitchen pots and pans gleamed from the walls. 
In the lmng*room tbc sun streamed m through 
the two windows facing west. The large wall-clock 
began to strike The air was filled with nn evil deed 
which sought the daylight, but lifeless objects arc 
witnesses unable to tell whal they know Listen I 
Was that a footstep in the attic ? 

ilartha sat down in a owner and stared straight m 
front of her. 

So many things had happened during the last j-car. 
Both of her parents had died, the one shortly after 
the other Old Per Ereland bad been a big man 
in his day. But the two elder brothers had been 
named to divide the eslate, and they had divided it 
accordmg to their notions. 

Martha had once been engaged to the forester 
on the Myr estate, and had gone to school 'at the 
parsonage in order to be educated as a fine lady. 
Then the day came when she found her mhcntance 
had been cut down to a paltry hundred dollars ; and 
the forester needed a wife who had more. 


‘ Bt aljtir, » eradl house np«i poH wed lot the storage of food 
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Of course when fae brolre off the engagement 
folks had something to grin about Men no longer 
raised their hats ■when th^ met this country girl 
who wanted to marry a gentleman. It was easy 
enough to get people to stare as long as everything 
went well, but as soon as her luck turned they were 
ready to jeer at her. The brothers, too, contributed 
their share of sneera— storming at her and saying 
that it was all her fault, and th^ she brought shame 
and disgrace to the -whole family. They decided it 
was best for her not to show herself among people 
any more, and went around mtb their eyes dosed. 
If she happened to come in while they sat with their 
heads together, immediately there was silence. 

It, js all right for a time to shut yourself up 
indoors, to do the weaving, washing, cooking, and 
milking, and to keep busy outdoors and indoors from 
five in the morning unti midnight. It keeps beck 
your tears and holds down your thoughts. But 
lately she had started to burst out laughing when one 
least expected it— her snickering frightening herself 
and causing her brothers to jump. 

Strange thoughts flitted through her mind. " What 
if you should run a-way? Your brothers beUeve, 
perhaps, that you are tied down here and that they 
will never be put to any caepense for a housekeeper 
or a maid. But what if you should break away now ? 
People would sneer; but could stand that. 
You might want to go to the fair again— even you. 
\Vhat if you should do that? Ha, ba, ha! But 
perhaps you don’t dare ? IVhat if you should diwe ? 
Ha, ha, ha 1 ” Her little dry laugh sounded through 
the empty house and gave her a start. 

She stared vacantly. Her body began to sway 
back andlorth. 
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wbile Ibe rta’tna,* mting npoa its poles, 'was wrapped 
in silence. Up in the hiDs lay the gray summer cow- 
slied, where the cows -would soon gather to be milked. 

llartba wsJked slowly across the wide, le\'el court- 
yard She was tall, ^rk haired, ruddy, and her 
eyes had a proud, disdainful look. She halted at 
the kitchen door with her hand upon the latch, 
thinking how many things might happen while she 
was entirdy alone. 

But then, it ought not to be so bad during the light 
summer nights She straightened herself and -went 
in, her steps echoing through the empty house. In 
tii kitchen pots and pans gleamed fiom the walls. 
In the Imng'toom the sun stteamed m through 
the two windows facing west. The large wall-clock 
began to strike The air was Oiled with an eril deed 
which sought the daylight, but lifeless objects ore 
witnesses unable to tell what they know. listen ! 
Was that a footstep m the attic t 
Slartba sat down m a comer and stared straight in 
front of her. 

So many things had happened during the last year. 
Both of her parents had ied, the one shortly after 
the other. Old Per Ersland had been a big man 
in his day But the two elder brothers had been 
named to dinde the estate, and they had dinded it 
according to their notions. 

JIartha had once been engaged to the forester 
on the Jlyr estate, and had gone to school at the 
parsonage in order to be educated as a fine lady. 
Then the day came wh«i she found her inheritance 
been cut down to a paltry hundred dollars ; and 
the torcstei needed a wife who had more. 
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Of course when lie broke off the engagement 
folks had something to grin about. Hen no longer 
raised their hats -ffhcn they met this country girl 
■who ■wanted to marry a gentleman. It was easy 
enough to get people to stare as long as everything 
went well, but as soon as her luck turned they were 
ready to jeer at her. The brothers, too, contributed 
their share of sneers— storming at her and saying 
that it was all her fault, and that she brought shame 
and disgrace to ■Uie whole family. They decided it 
was best for her not to show herself among people 
any more, and went around irith their eyes closed. 
If she happened to come in nbile they sat n-ith their 
heads together, immediately tiiere was silence. 

It,Js all right for a rime to shut yourself up 
indoors, to do the ivcaving, washing, cooking, and 
milking, and to keep busy outdoors and indoors from 
five in the morning untd midnight. It keeps back 
your tears and holds down your thoughts. But 
lately she had started to burst out laughing when one 
least expected it— her snickcrii^ frightening herself 
and causing her brotho-s to jump. 

Strangethoughtsflitted tbroi^hljer mind. “What 
if you should run away ? Your brothers believe, 
perhaps, that you are tied down here and that they 
■wlU never be put to any expense for a housekeeper 
or a maid. But what if you should break away now ? 
People ■would sneer; but you could stand that. 
You might want to go to the fair again— even you. 
What if you should do that ? Ha, ha, ha ! But 
perhaps you don’t dare ? What if jmu should dare ? 
Ha, ha, ha ! ” Her little dry laugh sounded through 
the empty house and gave her a start. 

She stared vacan^fly. Her body began to sway 
back and forth. 
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“ You must find somethingdse to do, Martha You 
must get avr&y from here, or 3 ou— or you \nll lose 
your wits You mil go insane. Do j'ou want to 
do that?'’ 

Outside, the sun sank slowly down toward the 
greenish blue crest of mountains bade 0^ the fjord in 
the west From the band ol forest on tlie mountain- 
side the ground sloped oenly down toward the coast, 
and nas dotted with red. grey, and jcilow farm 
buildings, each with its square piece of ground where 
field and meadow seemed to sway in the gentle soutli 
wind All the windows appeared to has t their gaze 
fixed upon the fjord and the western sky, because it 
waa from this direction storms and misfortunes cams 
dunng the long rnnteis. And upon the wide silver- 
grey river the worid would ndc in and out with 
soinetiiues white, scmetimea weather-beaten sails. 
Often large ships, bent upon adventure, would come 
m from the very sea its< 4 f, or from some distant land 
It might happen also on a summer day that these 
ships would ha've music aboard 

To-nigbt there was great commoUon on the Priest 
nver, back of the red point of land ton ard the south. 
Tliree Lofoten boats lay near the shore and took 
chests and boxes and people aboard. Men in wbte 
] umpers and hip boots, each with a woman or a young 
girl in hi3 arms, waded out to the boats and placed 
her aboard Black and mottled shawls end ker- 
chiefs fluttered m the innd Laughter and shouts 
lesoundetl “ Hey there, Kil Koya, while you have 
girl in your arras, why don’tyou give her a kiss ? ” 
The ptl tvasted, but of course she could not throw 
herself into the bay. Ah, there was plenty of fun for 
those who had time to iL 
-• Close to the point lay Steffen Verket's yacht, with 
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its green stripe at the water-lin^ taking horses aboard. 
The crowds on the shore began to thin out. Tliere 
were small, black fjord horses, that nodded their 
heads at each step as they were led over the sand, and 
bay, nut-brown, and bla^ carriage horses that reared 
and snorted and plunged and reused to go aboard. 
Several men held one by the bit, while others shoved 
from behind, all to be scattered when the horse took 
a sidestep. The people on shore screamed as it began 
to look dangerous, while on the boats the women 
folk also screamed. SteCen Verket, with his black 
beard and blue skipper’s jacket, stood upon the roof 
of the cafam and gave oniers. ’ “ Hey there, Daniel 
Flytal Areyoucrazy? Is that mare of yours shod ? 
Do you want her to lock the planking to slivers so 
that we’ll sink wlicn we get out on the fjord ? ” ’ 

There were stalwart farmers on the verge of tears 
because they had to part with some nag thej' had 
raised. There was a young trader, Hans Lia, who 
bought to-day and sold to-morrow— cows, calves, 
horses, and herring; in fact, anytliing that could 
be turned into money. He liad even traded bis way 
to the o^vne^ship (rf a sdne. But one could not 
say exactly that he was well-to-do, or that he was 
highly honoured. He would drink and fight, and 
every time he went to town he would land in jail and 
be fined. He was a big, broad-shouldered fellow, 
with a brown beard and smiling, blue eyes. 

“ Wliere did you pick up those calves ? ” shouted 
Ola Ersland to Hans as he led his two black fjord 
horses up the gang plank. They we rather stunted 
creatures from the poor district on the coast, and 
looked as if they had been raised on tar and fish. 

“ In England,” said Hans as he tiuned toward Ola. 
He blushed his beard out of his mouth and said very 
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conadentially • “ They ttciC' bought for the Iving. 
The shcnirjorderedjthem, oijd, early m the moming, 
they will be sent to CJinstuuiii” 

“ Olj, you confounded — — *1 
Folb laughed and slapped tlicif thighs. “Ola 
Xrsland got on aosTcertolus qoeshon,'’ 

The Lofulen boats had got under Way and the yacht 
was ready to cast of! when a small lx>y shouted s 
“ Here is one more who wants to go.” 

AH looked up the beach, ‘flieit on the path otnong 
the rocks appeared a tall young woman She Wore a 
black sUft and on her head a kerchief. In one hand 
she earned a basket, and, m the other, a boK. She 
was out of brenth, and looked as if she bad been run* 
oitig m order to be m tune 
“ IVcll, I dctlaro, if it isn’t ^fartha Ersland,” somc- 
oae Said, and everyone an the yacht and on the 
Lofoten boats stored at bet 
“ You’ll hare to hurry, if you’re going to travel with 
us,” shouted Steffen I'crkct, who sldl stood oa the 
cabin roof of hia yacht. 

But one of the Lofoten boats bad already sent out a 
dory to fetch her. 

Ola Ersland stared at her for a moment. “ You 
take the borse,” he said lo Jus brother and nui to 
meet Ids sister. He reached her just os she M os about 
to step into the dory. 

‘ It'here in the Lord’s name arc j oa going 7 ” 

“ To toirn,” she miswercd, and placed her basket 
and bot itj the doiy. 

“ To town I ” he stammered. “ To tovrti I Yqu I 
Are you— are you crazy ? *’ 

Ak you crazy because you’re going to town ? ” 
s e Mked innocently And now she was aboard. 

<jja pranced about m the sand nen’ously and 
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clenched his fists. It couldn’t be helped since others 
were listening. 

“ You ran away from ilie farm ! And the cows— 
who is going to look afte the cows ? ” 

“ They are your cows,” she said, “ and I suppose 
you are the best one to look after them.” She drew 
the shawl about her and sat down. Tlie oarsman 
rested his oars, uncertain how this ailair would turn 
out. 

“ Go home, Martha ! You go home, and go this 
very minute ! " He readied out to take hold of the 
dory. 

“ Row,” said Martha. The oars dug into the fjord, 
and the dory shot fixim the land. Aboard the boats 
there was silence. Everyone stared. 

Ola Ersland, in anger, walked up the beach. 

“ Are you going with us ? ” shouted Steffen Terket. 

“No I” 

Ola turned abruptly toward his brother aboard 
the yacht, 

“ You’ll have to sell the mare. Do the best you 
can, Martin. The one who has a little brains left 
will have to use ’m. The stock ^viU have to be looked 
after.” 

He set out up the path, dcnchuig Ms right fist and 
swinging it angrily above his head. 

Wien Martha came Mioard, the other women who 
sat around the mast luade'place for her. She did not 
say a word ; nor did sIm look at anyone. She sat 
down, placed her basket iqion her lap, rested her head 
back against a chest, and looked straight ahead. 

The four vessels lay almost in a line when the saUs 
were raised. There was just breeze enough to give 
the rairror-lilcc surface of tlie ^ord a bluish tint. 
It was nearly midnight, but si^ as light as day. 
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Only a narrow strip of calibrated land under the 
moimtams to the west lay m light hl\ic shadows. In 
this very same way had the forefathers sailed to the 
St Hans fau on a light summer night since time out 
of TTii n d And now again the slender Lofoten boal^ 
\nth their square mamsaib and topsails, mor ed slowly 
over the calm tjOTd They had sailed the Lofoten 
Sea all winter and had weathered the north-cast 
storms of the spnng Kow, howes er, their sides bad 
a fresh coat of tar, and the white stnpc along the 
water-line was newly painted Tlic fishermen were 
weather-beaten, and, by common ngreement, old and 
joung wore a brush of beard under the chin They 
lit their pipes and sought out comfortablG places. 
This trip to the fait w'as almost like a wedding. 

“ IVhose Laby is that bawling t ” Kal Koj a shouted 
to the jacht— a coll was whinnying and causmg a 
disturbance among the Iiorses. 

“ Ah, baby j ourself,” rephed Steffen Verket. He 
stood now mth the tiUec in one hand and a cooUe m 
the other 

” Ilaven’tyouawet-Durscaboardwho canfcedit’" 

A peal of laughter burst o^er the silent fjord 
Kal Ko^a, the little feilowwith the big wreath of red 
whiskers and the gold eai-tings, was always playing 
the clown 

AVhere the fjpid extended mlond toward the cast 
it became wide almost Lke the ocean Tlic wind died 
don-n The sails bung limp Soon the fjord was 
smooth as glass The mountains to the west were 
mirrored so distinctly in the water that the green hills 
nnd the snow-capped tops seemed to rest upon the 
surface of the water The fourTOsels out on the fjord 
hovered over red clouds and blue sky Their dark 
hulls and slack sails were also rturtoted in the fjord. 
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No other vessels -wo* visible. The vast, shining 
surface was vithoat movement and iritliout soimd. 
Even, the eider ducks, gathered in large flocks, lay 
floating neai’ the shore uitli their heads under their 
wngs. 

The conversation aboard tire boats also died down. 
Around the mast, in the bow, and in tlie stern, the 
passengers found as comfortable positions as they 
could and closed tiidr eyes. Most of them turned 
thdr faces toward the east, as if to be ready to wel- 
come the dawn. The dories in tow of the Lofoten 
boats resembled children with permission to accom- 
pany mother. 

The man at the tiller kept his pipe warm, and sat 
qifletly and observed the weather. Ho sew the glow 
in the western sky move slowly toward the north. 
He saw it leave the north and work its way toward the 
east with steadily increasuig briglitness. Tire floclts 
of birds woke up and made trails upon the smooth 
surface. The faces wliich were turned toward tlie 
east began to take on a red tinge. A day had ended 
an hour ago. Now' a new day was born. Several of 
the sleepers opened tlieir eyes and sat upright. The 
eastern sky was afire. Tlie fir-clad hills for in tlie 
distance seemed sprinkled with gold. A few small 
billows, hardly big enough to he seen, came rolling 
along, bearing a burden of %bt. They came nearer, 
then s.uik again into the deep. It was just a little 
playful mimicry ; tlicn it was gone. 

The sun rose. The passengers began to move 
about and shake them^\'es. It becomes cold at 
night on tlic fjord, even at midsummer time, 

All at once the sails wake up and belly out from 
the mast. The boats are set in motion. The sun had 
a^yakcned the nortli wind. Out there from the mouth 
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Only a narrow strip of cultuated land under the 
fflountaiDS to the vest lay in light blue shadows. In 
this 1 ery same way had the forefathers sailed to the 
St Hans fair on a light summer night since time out 
of mind And now again the slender Lofoten boats, 
with their square mainsails and topsails, moved slowly 
oier the caioi fjorA They had sailed flic Lofoten 
Sea all winter and had weathered the north-east 
storms of the spring Kow, iowet er, their sides had 
a fresh coat of tar, and the white stripe along the 
wa(e^Ilne was newly painted The fishenneii were 
■neatbrr'bcaten, and, by common agreement, old and 
3 oung wore a brush of beard under the chin. They 
iit their pipes cod sought out coTrJoita'blc places 
This tnp to the fair was almost Idee a wedding 

“ Villose baby is that bawbng ? " KaJ Kojti siiouted 
to the j'acht— ft colt was whinnying and causing a 
disturbance among the horses. 

"Ah. baby 3-oursdf,” rephed Steffen Verket. He 
stood now With the tiller rn one hand and a cookie m 
the other 

‘ ‘ Hai en’ 1 3 ou a wet-nwse aboard who can feed it f ” 

A peal of laughter hunt over the silent fjord. 
Kal Koyu, the h We fellow with the big wreath of red 
whiskers and the gold car-nngs, was olway's playing 
the clown. 

Where the fjord extended inland toward the cast 
it became wide almost like the ocean. TJie wind died 
down The sails hung limp Soon the fjord was 
smooth as glass The mountains to the west were 
mirrored so distinctly jn the water that the gieen hilb 
and the snow-capprf tops seemed to rest upon the 
surface of the water. The four i-essels out on the fjord 
horered o^-er red clouds nnd blue sky. Their dark 
hulls and slack saBs iroe also mirrored in the fjord. 
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No other vessels ■were vidble. The vast, shining 
surface was without movemeat and without sound. 
Even the eider ducks, gathered in large flocks, lay 
floating near the shore with their heads under their 
wings. 

The conversation aboard the boats also died down. 
Around the mast, in tie bo^v, and in the stern, the 
passengers found as comfortable positions as they 
could and closed their eyes. Most of them turned 
their faces toward the east, as if to be ready to wel- 
come tlie daivn. The dories in tow of the Lofoten 
boats resembled cluldren with permission to accom- 
pany mother. 

The man at the tiller kept his pipe warm, and sat 
quietly and observed the weather. He saw the glow 
in the western sky move slowly toward the north. 
He saw it leave the north and work its way toward the 
east with steadily increasing brightness. The flocks 
of birds woke up and made traOs upon the smooth 
surface, The faces which were turned toward the 
cast began to take on a red tinge. A day had ended 
an hour ago. Now a new day was bom. Several of 
the sleepers opened their eyes and sat upright. TJie 
eastern sky was afire. The fi^clad hills far in the 
distance seemed sprinkled with gold. A few small 
billows, hardly big enough to be seen, came rolling 
along, bearing a burden ^ light. They came nearer, 
then sank again into the deep. It was just a little 
playful mimicry ; then it was gone. 

The sun rose. The passengers began to move 
about and shake themsdves. It becomes cold at 
night on the fjord, even at midsummer time. 

All at once the sails wake up and belly out from 
the mast. The boats are set in motion. The sun had 
awakened the north wind. Out there from the mouth 
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of the fjord jt comes with a school of small billoTrs 
leadin^tljewayl TheiastniJfrorvanJshes, andsoon 
the fjord is one great h«ng field of rollicking waves 
Evetyone js awake. The late sleepers rub their 
ejes, feeling quite fresh , shouts and laughter sound 
again from one boat to the other, while, to add to the 
merriment, the grey-bearded sacristan, who wanted 
to change places, slipped and fell backwards into a 
basket of eggs When he arose, the back of his grey 
homespun was a sorry-Iooking yellow. Those who 
had not been fully awake became so now 
Shortly afterwards smoke rose from the cockpit in 
the stem , and from one of the neighbouring boats 
Thomas RSnningen shouted “ Wbat is it you're 
cooking over there Uiat smells so good 1 " 

Kal Koya was making pancakes of the broken eggs. 
Of course, there was no stove aboard, hut he lit a fire 
in the bottom of an empty bernng barrel A tin 

E h-ite served as a ftying-pan , end in order not to 
urn his fingers, he lieW it over the fire with a pair of 
blacksmith’s tongs 

“1 suppose you will invite as to yonr party," 
shouted Hans Lia, who was aboard the yacht. 

Toward the south than appeared through the haze, 
first a crest of mountains, then houses under the crest, 
many houses, then steeples and masts This was 
where the bishop hved “ It is the town," sounded 
from many lips, and all looked in that direction. 
Soon ih«c w«e ever bo many houses under the bril- 
liant light of the nsmg sun They came gradually 
nearer The town loomed large, the churches sending 
up gilded spires from the mass of houses. The rattle 
ot a wagon and the noise from the stone bridge could 
be heard Along the harbour front was a row of 
wharves, where the names of firma m large black 
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letters finally could be made out ; “ Halvard Eustad, 
Herring— Fish.” That 'was the town. 

Inside the breakwater they rowed through a world 
of steamships and sailing-vessels, which seemed to be 
TOthout a living soul aboard. Farther along in the 
harbour there were smaller vessels, yachts and boats 
of different kinds, and, above them, a flock of white 
seagulls shrieked. There was an odour of rotten, 
water, of herring and fisli, and tar and rubbish, which 
caused tlic horses’* nostiOs to dilate. 

Now there was a stir on board to find a place to 
land. Along aU the wharves rvere steamships and 
sailing-vessels. Tlie public landings were crowded 
with boats. How in the world would they ever get 
the horses ashore ? 

“ Hang it ail, we’ll tie up at the ferry landing,” 
said Steffen Verket, and made a line ready. 

Two men in blue jumpers stood up in a couple of 
boats tied to the landing. One was tall, had a large 
red nose, and wore white duck trousers. The other 
^Yas small, and had a foxy, pock-marked face. 

“ What do you want, good folks ? ” asked the tall 
man as he reached for his boat-hook. 

“ I say, may we tie up here so we can put our 
horses ashore ? ” asked Steffen very politely. But 
the two ferrj'men were wcli-kno^vn characters. 
Politeness was of no use here. 

“ Wliat, tie up here and idek our landing to slivers ! 
No 1 You fellows better get the ’ell out of here, or 
we’ll cal! the police.” 

Now the ^r^aIlgling b^an. The men in the boats 
called the ferrymen lazy loafer^ gipsies, and good-for- 
nothing louts. And tile two ferrymen, now on the 
landing, ran about on their slim lep, s\\'ung their 
boat-hooks in the air, and cursed the “ potato-diggers.” 
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“ You go straight to hell mlb your old nags and your 
rotten ■women folks " 

Suddenly a great mai^ strange beings gathered from 
the landings and the wharf-sheds— loafers, tramps, 
and beggars, who thought that perunps they might 
see some fun There were blue noses among them, 
and trousers with half a leg missing Naturally they 
sided inth the two ferrjTnen “To bell with the lousy 
potato-diggers 1 ” 'When Kal Koya reached for the 
lauding with lus boat-hook there was a shower of 
hrickbais Now the fight was on in earnest 
The women aboard cned hyslencally. 

“ Wt’ll ha\e to give in,” said StetEen Ycrket, and 
scratched ^ head “ But if we do, damn it ah, we'U 
have to go way up north of the town to put the horses 
ashore ” 

At this momcDt a splash was heard Hans Lia had 
jumped overboard from the yacht tnd had taken one 
of the horses with him AU eyes were fixed upon 
Hans Now the women had something more to 
scream about Ihc rabble on the landing shouted 
hurrah, until they nnderstood that he was making 
for the shore Ths man, whose head came up out 
of the filthy -water, fcdloned by a horse, was surely an 
aggressor 

“Heythere,hithimTnth8hnci:l Ramthatboat- 
hook through his head ! ” came from the crowd. 
Then someone shouted* “It’s Hans Lia!” The 
eron tl drew back for a moment. IVas it Hans Lia ? 
They knew lam from former times 
Before they knew what -vras happening, he had 
crawled up on the Jandu^ and dragged the horse after 
him The poor beast arched his back and shook 
hiraseir, so that the water nuned m all directions, 
ilans was dnppmg wet and had lost his hat 
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“What do you TVatit hate?” one of the crowd 
shouted, coming nearer, 

“ To teach you ccaumcoi decency/’ Hans replied, 
•and the next moment he had snatclied a boat-hook 
from one of the feirjnnen. IKiat was enough. That 
was more than citj' Ctdfcs could stand. Mow things 
grew lively. Noxv there was attack. 

“ Throw him in the bay ! ” Hans was alone. Empty 
battles and stones whizved through the air. Knives 
flashed. The horse snorted from fear, reared and 
plunged. Suddenly Hans sat astride the Iiorse. Then 
he was better able to swing the boat-hook. For- 
tunately, it was made of good stout faiieh, and bad 
an iron hook, also a spike, at one end. Oaths and 
shrieks of pain were heard. The horse foamed and 
danced about, keeping most of tbe crowd at a dis- 
tance, bub it could not find a place to break tlirough. 
All aboard the boats stared. The men saw that Hans 
was alone, But they were not related to him. And 
what if the police should come I To follow Hans Lia 
to jail !— no one had any desire to do that. 

■ “ Don’t you see they are getting riae best of him 1 ” 
one of the women aboard shouted suddenly. 

It was Sfartha Eisland, who was standing on the 
edge of the boat with her hand on the riggiag. 

“ Are there no men folks here who dare and 

she tlirew a bailing-bucket into the midst of the crowd 
on shore. But none of the men aboard seemed to have 
courage to do more than use their tongue. Hans 
continued to fight alone. There were slirieks and 
groans and oaths, but they did not come from Hans. 
On the ships in the ndghhourhood sitepy heads 
appeared, curious to know what was happening. 

One by one the rabble- b^n to sli^ away, one 
mth his hand over his nose, another, limping, with 
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Ills hand o\cr his bad.. Tlic tall rcrrjinan lay in n 
swoon The otlier sneaLcd dmm into Ins boat and 
swore lie would pay the dainnct! farmers for tins 
Hans loohcd lor lus assailants. Wial had become of 
them? His face was Uoody, but nevertheless he 
gnnned This was grwit sport for him 
“ Now jcu can conic ashore, niy good friends,” he 
said. " Now there is plcnt) of toom." 

Finally the police came The first one they 
arrested was Hons. Tlicy knew him from of old. 
He had to gi\'c up Ins horse and go along witli tliem. 

Wiicn Martha had stepped ashore she heard her 
brother call, so she waileil “ HTiere do you expect 
to stop ? ” he asked, lu$ face green mlh cngcr. 

She looked at lum from head to foot and said ; 
“You didn't dare to nsk your skin either, you 
wretch I” Then she went her way and let lum rage. 
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Chapter II 


It was about five o’dock when she walked along the 
harbour carrying her basket and her box. The sun 
was up, but tlie town still slept. Aboard the boats, 
sleepy country people who had come to tpun for the 
fair began to crawl out and rub their eyes. In a ten- 
oar boat, having a green stripe along the water-line, 
two young womai were seen combing their hair and 
leaning over the gunwale in order to use the smooth 
surface of the fjord as a min'or. 

Up through the wide main street leading from the 
harbour to the cathedral were long rows of white 
tents for tlic aecowmodation of visiting traders. 
Everything was still closed, and, beliind all the shop 
windows, the curtains were down. 

In the courtyard at Gaustod’s a man was currying 
a horse that was tied to a post at a waterin^trough, 
when Martha arrived and inquired for lodgings. A 
sleepy maid appeared, looked at her inquiringly, and 
wanted to know wh<rther she had brought her own 
fur-coverlet. 

“ No,” said Martha. 

“ W^, then it will cost you three shillings a 
night. If you had brou^t your own fur it would 
be two,” 

Martha was ushered into an old-fashioned peasant’s ' 
lodging-house— a large room with beds in three tiers 
around the walls. There was a concert of snores, 
loud and soft. The air had an oppressive odour of 
sweat, wet clothes, tar, strong tobacco, and brandy. 
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On the floor chests and botes, men’s clothes, and 
^vomen’s clothes lay scaltoed belter-skeltci. 

“ You may take tins place,” said the maid, pointing 
to a bed m Uie lowest tier “ ^Ve're expecting a 
woman from KnsUanssund, who is going to sleep in 
the same bed ” 

Martha took olf bet shoes and stockings and lay down 
between the dirty blankets It was fnghtfuUy warm 
A pMe woman in a bed across the room coughed and 
spat up blood A sailor who was drunk tossed about 
wildly in his sleep, uttering curses and shouts An 
old man with white hair and beard, occupying the bed 
above hun, groaned nnd prayed for !us wretched souk 
In the top ber above her own |jcd, a young man and a 
young woman were talking end lauglung. All the 
othm slept and were snoring 

Ilartha closed her e>es Oh, what a day I But 
why did she come to town ’ What could she have to 
do with young lolks now ’ And what good would it 
do her to go back to Erslaad, after w hat had happened 
j-esterday ? 

At last she went lo sleep, and she dreamed of Hans 
Lia He had been Rgbhng again and she must help 
him dress lus wounds 

Later in the day she went out alone into the busy 
and happy town First she went to the market- 
jJace and sold ber butter and eggs. Then she wan* 
dered about among the crowds between the rows of 
tents, where country folk haggled and bought and 
talked and laughed There was doth of many colours 
from Sweden, tm buckets and copper kettles from 
Bin, canvas with rucLeLplatcd fastenings, and all 
sorts of pretty things There were folks from the 
coast nnd from the inland distncts, farmers in home- 
spun, fishermen m jmnpere, nnd, here and there, a 
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Lap in his quaint dress. Then she drifted out into 
some of the other streets of tiie tmra and Avondered 
what to do to make the time pass. Carioles with 
drunken men thundered by. No doubt they were 
tr}ing out a horse they thought of buying. Once 
she stopped and starei A gentleman in a light 
suit and hat, Avith a lady at his side, drove by in a 
cart. They were, no doubt, engaged, Wasn’t that 
the forester at Myr ? 

Two men on horseback rushed by at breakneck 
speed and a policeman tan after them. The horses 
were foaming. The men had their hats on crooked, 
and shouted and sang. One of them Avas Hans Lia. 
What would he be up to to-day ? 

The third and last day of the fair tlie visitors began 
to go home, and there was nothing for Martha to do 
but go aboard one of the Lofoten bloats togetlier Avitli 
the other folks from her neighbourhood. The boats 
were loaded Avith all sorts of wares. Farmers’ 
Avagons, shining with fresh paint, e.'rtended their arms 
over the guiAAvale. New spinning Avheels and looms 
were piled- up around the mast. Steffen Verket’s 
yacht was again loaded dorm rrith horses, for those 
who had sold had bought others again. Steffen 
Verket stood Aipon the calm roof of his yacht and 
chewed and spat and raged.' 

“ "Who is it we’re Avmting for ? ” someone asked. 

“ Oh, it is Hans Lia, of wurse. If we did the 
right thing Ave’d start out Avitfaout him, so lielp 
me ” 

“ Hans Lia— he was dead drunk to-day. I guess he 
must be in jail again.” 

“ Well, then he can stay there. We have other 
tilings to do than to lay here and wait for that 
scamp.” . 
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JIartha had been attiag quietiy near the mast. 
Now she lose, and, just *s the boat had started to 
move from the landing, she caught hold of the rigging 
and jumped asliore She walked hurriedly in the 
direction of the town Hie people aboard stared after 
her riie skipper called to her and asked if she was 
coming along with them. She did not reply Then 
her brother also jumped ashore and set out after her 
without saying a word i\ll aboard gazed first at 
him then at one another. 

“ They’re queer people,” said one, and gnnned, 

” if people arc ernay. let ’em be crazj'," said 
Steffen Verket ” Now we’re off. Ho, there, let go 
the line I ” 

The ne.\t day Hans Lia sat on ft stairway in a livery 
stable and drank, in celebration of a horse sale, with 
a black-whiskered gipsy He dared not bwme 
sober, because Bmt BesvoWen, his sweetheart, WM 
hunting for him from one end of the town to the 
other, and, no doubt, there would be great lamcnto' 
tion when dnally she should find ]iim He had a 
bloody bandage over bis forehead. His hat hung 
down over one ear His eyes were red because of 
dnnk and loss of sleep 

The gipsy proposed a game of cards A piece of 
board was found which they placed upon their knees, 
^Tien the cards appeared, another gipsy, with a 
black moustache, entered from a doorway and sat 
down with them 

Hans lost He brought out a leather wallet, 
bulging with bills, from an inside breast pocket. It 
looked as if he bad done some clever trading tins 
year. The gipsies produced a bottle Hans placed 
It to his mouth and toot a deep draft. Then he 
began to sing a joBy scaig. 
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The gipsies pret(aided iiey also drank tnii of tlie 
bottle, and wanted Hans to drink again. “ Take 
anotlici' drink. Wc have more in the stall.” 

There were steps outadc. The gipsies san' a young 
woman come in. and look straight at them. Before 
Hans had taken the bottle from his month, a hand was 
placed upon his shoulder. 

‘‘ Come iritli me, Hans. The fait is over now." 

Hans Imrercd the bottle. Was he dreaming ? 
This was not Biiit Bes\-oldcn. 13115 was not Lis 
whining sweetheart. It was iltactha Ersland, wlio 
once was to be a fine lady at Jtyr, wiio Lad gone to 
scliool at the parsonage, and wlio thought she was too 
good to 'associate with rijc j-oung people of tlio parish. 
What did she want with him ? 

“ Come nith me, Hans." 

“ Is it your sister or your swccriicart wJio is after 
you and wants to hold court ? " sneered one of the 
^psies, anxious to he rid of her. 

Hans rose to his feet. Had it been the otlicr one 
he would hare used his tongue and sent Iier about 
her business, Now he could only stand and stare. 
He put away the bottle, looked at liis untidy clothes, 
passed Ills iuind over the bandage on liis head, and 
felt very much humiliated that things should be as 
they were. 

“ Come with me. Is that wur pocket-book ? ” 
She picked it up and placed it in liis inside breast 
pocket. Hans grinned in a shamefaced sort of way 
at the two angry ppaes, but the next monieiit he 
followed iicr. 

At this verj’ moment Hartba’s brother was rushing 
about, hunting for his aster. He vi.sited all the 
lodging-houses ami every store in town. He did not 
dare go home without ber. He was afraid she might 
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get into all sorts of mischief if sIk vrere allowed to go 
about alone. 

It turned out worse than anyone could dream, for 
the next day, when finally he did spy her on the street, 
she was with Hans Lia, Tlicy walked on either side 
of his new horse And when the brother spoke to 
them, they said they were ^ 

married very soon 
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Chapter III 


Far up among tlie hiUs there is a small farm. The 
buildings are old and drab. Only a few strips of land 
here and there between rocks and bogs are cultivated, 
But smoke rises from the little cottage and in the 
field Hans is ploughing -with a small black fjord 
horse. Spring has come at last even up here. The 
birches are in bud. The little wagtails hop along in 
the furrows after Hans, piddng at the freshly turned 
soil. “Gee-up, Blackie!” The plough tlireatens to 
stop from time to time, but the littte tliin-legged horse 
pulls with all his might and drags it on and on. The 
song of the cuckoo is heard in the south. 

Hans wondered if Martha would soon call lum in to 
dinner. For nearly two years he had puzded and 
pondered over the strange fact that he and Martha 
were married— that such a fine lady as Martha should 
throw herself away and move out into the backwoods 
with such a brigand as he— but don’t think for a 
moment that she sat in the house, listlessly, and 
fretted over what she had done. Of course, it was a 
rascally thing to break so hastily with the other one ; 
but when he became acquainted ivith Birit, who 
could have tiiought that the finest girl in the parish 
would come one day and actually throw herself into 
liis arms ? VlTiat could be more honourable than to 
separate oneself from that which is inferior ? And 
now Birit had gone to America, and the Lord bless 
her wherever she was ; for there she would not stand 
in the way of anybody, 
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But then, there was himsdf— God help us 1 It was 
easy enough to promise and swear that he ■nouM 
become an honest, respectable man, so tliat Martha 
nould not liave any sorrow on lus account. But we 
human hemgs arc not all made of the same stuff. 
One IS like a Bible and anothei only mnd and weather. 
As for Martha, she was always right, and there was 
hardly nnything she dtd not understand. And he-~ 
and he I “ WeS, Blaebe, I suppose you’d better stop 
and rest auhile” 

Hans turned around where he stood, between the 
handles of the plough, wiped the perspiration from bis 
forehead, lookd at the grey, yeDon ish sky m the west, 
and nodded his head No, they were not made of the 
same stuff Martha wanted to save c\-ery slullmg, 
and )ie would rather cam a dollar to-day, lose it 
to-morrow, and earn two ogam when luck came his 
way Tliat was the thing they could not agree upon. 
Wkn he was a fisbcrnian, shortly after their marriage, 
an enormous school of herring one day came up the 
fjord He set his net out at Ultra, and, in one 
night, was as rich ns a savings bank. The followng 
day there was a wiad-storm oft shore. The hemng 
went out to sea again ami he stood there the same 
beggar as before Tbe one thing was good, tlie other 
was still belter Marth.i was on the pomt of crying, 
while he felt like throwing his hat into the atr and 
shouting “ Hurrah 1 The sea gives raid the sea takes 
again 1” Unless one wave dashed sky high and tbe 
other sank into the mglit ngain, sailing would not be 
such a pleasure Ilowei’cr, Martha had her way, He 
sold the net, and bought the only little farm tlicy 
could find lYluch was within their means Martha 
and tbe good Lord were tbe only persons who seemed 
to know what bcnclit it this to anyone to go there 
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day after day and dig in a jriece of stony ground far 
away from any other human being. 

But then again— trading of couKe, is trading. It 
reminds one somewhat of throwing out a fishing-net. 
A trade may act 3ike a glass of brandy with pepper. 
It may fill a person witJi so much foolishness that lie 
feels like throwing hack his head and shouting. To 
trade is not to earn these shillings. No, it is like 
tossing your neighbour up in a blantet. It is to make 
him believe that an old worn-out nag is in reality a 
prince of England. The minister calls it swindling. 
WeU, perhaps it is. Bat it is too bad the good Lord 
should be so set against a little deceit like that; for it 
is so jolly. To send away a sensible man ivith a nose 
twice as long as he thinks it is— why, it is like dancing 
at a wedding. It is the same with swearing. It 
tastes on the tongue like a good drink o^ brandy or a 
fresh chew of tobacco. Bat, of course, Martha was 
light, And in time he would have to become a 
model man and an example to others — even he, since 
Martha seemed to have got it into her head that he 
mast. 

If only one were not so shut in ! Hills cut o2 the 
view in every direction. One could not see a neighbour, 
nor the mountains to the west, nor the fjord where 
the ivide world came and went under white or weather- 
beaten sails. It seemed bard to draw breatli. Here 
one’s mental horizon no Icmger took iai a province, but 
was confined to a gloomy stalk One would end by 
having a restless craving for a larger outlook, for a 
little fire in. the blood, for maatement, for something 
breez}'' that would snatch off the hat, even if it were 
only a good fight. Then one day something began 
to call him — yes, it called him. He would wake up 
at niglit and hear it. ^Thcn the sun sank into the sea 
3 
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he would hear the same call. Did rt come from the 
mr, or out of bs poctet, or was it the call of a linog 
being without a name? — ^Mwe along tliere» Hans I 
Go to this place and thatl Yes— and he would 
have to go, ei’cn thwigh he were ever so much 
mamed to hlartha Eisland And then, oue dayi 
when he was ready to return home and approached 

the house “ No, Blockie, gee-up again ! " 

" Come in to dmner,** iras heard from the cottage 
door, 

Martha had learned from cxpencnce that Hans 
would come when it happened to suit his fancy, so 
she sat down at the spmnmg-whccl again and made 
It hum while the sun streamed in over the newly 
scrubbed floor, strewn with spruce branches. 

Martha still looked like a young guh She wos 
niddj and slender and supple. There were no 
flowers in the window, no coatiy clock upon the wall. 
There were only a table, a couple oF benches, and a 
chair or two Soon after she had moicd to this 
house she received word from her brotbeiw that the 
hureau and commode and bed which belonged to hex 
had been placed out m the yard, and that she might 
have them whenever she liked She replied that as 
they had helped themselves to all the rest, they might 
as well keep these also Humour had a Way of 
penetrating even to this out-^-lhe-way place, and she 
knew they were saying that she would end some day 
upoa the highway with a pack on her back. Perhaps 
they were nght, but it would lake two to settle that 
matter. 

As for Hans, she did not many him as a result of a 
long period of dcbbeiation It is possible to look 
. over a precipice so long that one is gnpped by a 
desire to jump oier. She did not know yet whether 
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she had landed on her feet, and -whethet there 
■was soUd ground for her to stand upon. She 
•\vent about in a curious sort of delirium— Hans 
saw to that. She never knew in the morning what 
he \ 70 uid be up to before evening. If one has a 
husband of -whom one thinks a great deal, there is 
not much time for thinkiag about oneself, especi- 
ally if he is like a skittish horse that travels along 
very quietly one moment, bat, the nesrt, becomes 
unmanageable. 

Steps were heard outside. The door was opened, 
and there stood Haus in his shirt-sleeves, bareheaded 
and perspiring. His eyes twinkled. No doubt he 
■n’as thinking of something amusing which was to be 
kept from Martha. 

They ate hurriedly the simple meal of porridge and 
milk and said nothing. He wiped liis bromi beard, 
and gave her a ride glance now and then as if to see 
if her countenance indicated clear weather. When 
she sat down at the spinning-wlieel, and he had filled 
his pipe, he came over to Martha, put liis arms around 
her, and asked, in Ms very best roanncj, if she knew 
where the matches were. 

“ Go and look for yourself in the kitchen,” she 
said, and remained at the spinning-wheel. 

" Well, I suppose rU have to finish ploughing that 
field,” he said, after his pipe was lit 

“ But the mare hasn’t had time to finish eating 
yet.” 

He went out. 

\Yhen thus he became lender and wanted to caress 
her, Martha could ei^cct that something unpleasant 
would happen before en'raii^. 

She heard him drive omthe fidd, and, a little later, 
■when she stood at the window, she saw the poor horse 
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tugging array at the plough as it he were about to 
drop from exiiauslion 

She made up her mind she would go to the bam 
before she went to bed and comfort the poor horse 
\nlb an extra measuie o! oats. 

The evening came, and from the mild spnbg sky a 
light blue twibght ^read over forest and hill-side. 
Bans came in and ate his evening meal as usual, Ut 
his pipe, but soon becarne restless and went out 
again. 

“ I suppose jou arc through for to-day,” she called 
after him 

” I think I’ll harrow,” he said, ” then I am done 
Tnth It" 

" But the poor beast— do you n ant to drive Blscfoe 
to death?" , 

"Don’t worry about that,” be said, and went 
toward the barn, whistling. 

Soon he drove the tired animal to the field in the 
twilight and began to barrow. 

A half moon appeared over the mountalri ridge in 
the north From the direction of Herrostad bay, 
which was still covered with ice, came the song of 
the grouse But what iiad girt into the head of Hans 
that made him want to w ork so late at night ? 

A Stranger inth a pack on his back came to the 
house and asked for Hans Martha directed liim to 
the field, where Hans could be heard but could no 
longer be seen. 

Finally, It became so dark that she had to bght a 
lamp, lien she went out to call him, and said that 
iC he had any vqnse left he vrould not make the poor 
beast work any more to-day. 

Just then Hans came m with the harness over liis 
shoulder, and wbstlrd louder tlian before. 
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“ Where is Blackie ? ” she asked. 

“ Blackie is all right,” he said. “ The stranger 
bought her” 

“ Have you sold the horse, n<m' in the midst of the 
spring work ? ” 

“ I suppose I can buy another,” he said. “ And 
now I am through with the harrowxi^.” ' 

“ And BiacMe did not get her oats,” she 
mused. 

“ I understand there is a horse over in the Vassby 
district,” be said, “ and the person who wants it 
must lose no time.” He brushed by her and went into 
the house. 

“ You are surely not tlunldng of going anywhere 
to-night ? ” 

“ There’s money to be made, Martha. Get me a 
clean shirt.” 

“ Money to be made, yes,” she said, scornfully, 
bringing out the shirt, “ and brandy to he had.” 

Hans grinned. “ Yes, of course, brandy ! ” 

She sat and stared at him while he changed his 
clothes. Perhaps she should have made ready a 
basket of food for his journey: but she had not the 
energy. Perhaps she should have begged him also 
not to start out until morning; but she only pressed 
her lips together. When these fits came over iiim, 
his eyes looked as if he were a hundred miles away. 
She might as well try to catch a salmon -with her hands 
as to try to keep him at home. 

“ Are you cold ?” he asked, as he buttoned his 
coat and made ready to leave. 

“ Cold ’ ” 

“ Yes, because your dijur is shaldng so.” 

“ Is that likely ? ” she said with a nervous laugh. 
“ Good luck on your journey ! ’’ 



Hans went out into the night ' 

She did not look after him, but remained seated 
and listened to the steps which grew fainter and 
famter. 

She turned out the Lght, intending to go to bed ; 
but w^t to the window and reniamed standing there 
for some bme Down m the lowlands there was 
grass and flowers, hut up here m the hills there 
was still frost at rught, and the half moon seemed 
to amuse itself by ptoughii^ through the cold, 
grey clouds 

IVhat IS troubling yon, Martha— are you having a 
had time of it ? She dried her eyes, then suddenly 
clenched her fists and stomped on the floor. She 
was certainly not liaving a good time. A brook 
murmured and trickled alone out there in the dark* 
ness, and she. herself, became so lonely at night I 
But why should her tears flow? Away with 
teats! 

She turned around and stored into the dark room. 
If you were to go to the minister now, Martha, he 
would offer you plenty of kind advice ; and to-morrow 
his wife would tell half the neighbourhood, and 
especially the forester at Myr. 

And the minister would say that you should pray 
the good Lord for grace and help — then some way 
would be found with Hans But there it is again 
—that way you should be able to find for your- 
self. 

No doubt there arc some of us upon whom the great 
powers above place burdens, heaTier upon one than 
anrther If it turns out badly this time, doubtless it 
wu turn out worse the next. Then perhaps you will 
^come tender and to pity yourself and pray 

for help? Wdl, I suppose some would dothat. But 
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closes her eyes and dreams that perhaps, some day, 
it might become just as peaceful in the cottage. She 
knew where the cradle would stand. And it nould 
not be \ cry Jong before the little new-comer could say 
“ mother ” 

Then there would be one oio!®— ses eral more — boj’S 
and little rosy-cheeked girls Perhaps these would 
be the best reins on Mans It ought to be possible 
to work and put aside a little lo the next few years, 
so there would be something to spend on a couple of 
the oldest boys lo help them get up m the world, at 
least as high as the forester at lIjT. 

There— now she is through for the day. As she 
closes the barn door she actually has a desire to bid 
good-right to everything and everjone m there, for, 
m there, she feels like another human being 
The sad part of it was that she had now been 
tnamed two jears and sIiH there was no sign al alittlc 
one. And she had put aside several jards of very fine 
cloth, ready to cut into little dresses and bandages. 

Two days passed and Hans did rot come The 
third day she could do nothing but stand at the 
window The fourth day, towards evemng, she could 
contain herself no longer. She put on her maps 
and walked down the path which wound desolately 
between the mountains and over bogs 
She had gone some distance when she stopped and 
listened In the hlui&h spnng darkness. She heard 
only the song of the grouse and the murmur of the 
brooks She dared not turn around There was a 
catch in her throat Wamly she wandered on 
She came to the last hill, from wluch the open country 
could be seen, and the fjord under the mountains to 
the west twinkled in the moonbght. Lights from 
farm buildings were seen here and there She saw 
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the Ersland farm, tiie parsonage, and Myi. But she 
dared not turn around. She went farther. Oeeasion- 
aliy she would meet someone, but she was not' the 
sort of person who would ask if they had seen Hans. 
Still she had not the cour^ to turn around. She did 
not dare to go home and tetnain alone with herself 
and the night up there among the hihs. 

At la.st she readied the church, and there she 
remained standing. One ought not to stay too long 
near a churehyarf so late at night, but this time 
it could not possibly be worse than at home. She 
took hold of tlie iron gate to see if it was locked. 
It opened, creaking from rust. Slie clenched her 
teeth and w’eut inside. Soon she found herself near 
her mother’s grave, above which there stood a 
small black wooden cross. She sat down, folded 
her hands over her knees, and rocked forwards and 
backwards. 

“ Mother, I am so unhappy, I should like to move 
down here to you. Can you tell me ^7ho will help a 
poor lonely woman that no one in the world cares 
about ? ” 

The weather vane on the church spire creaked as 
it was turned by the wind. She started and looked 
around. It was as if this dty of the dead — these 
homes which were only mounds of earth, each with 
its cross— these people who lay there with their eyes 
closed — it was as if she could see and feel how it 
would be when, some day, she should lie there and 
listen to one tWng and another— to a hymn, perhaps, 
without melody and without words, but a hymn 
nevertheless, which would sound throughout the ages, 
and which exists only for the dead. 

Toward midnight she wandered baek over the 
deserted path and finally reached the lonely farm. 
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The next day Hans came riding into the bam-)-afd 
upon a large bay hon>e. He dismounted, led the 
iorsc to the door, and shouted ; 

'* Martha, come out V‘ 

She stepped to the window so that lie might sec 
that she u as there, but sbe did not go out. 

While standing at the xnndow slic caught o glimpse 
of his face His eyes were red a.nd protmding 
Hans put the horse in the stable and approached 
the house, but remained standing outside the door. 
He, who the last day or two had begun to long for 
home, now found it hard to enter WTien finally he 
liad brought himself to open the door, he fiaw Martha 
sitting at the spinning-whcel She did not look up. 
Upon the table there was no food. 

“ You may be sure there is going to be a fine horse 
on the farm now,” said Hans, trying to be merry ; but 
the spmmng'nhecl continued to spin and itfartha did 
not look up 

IVhen he had changed his clothes in the little 
bedroom he entered the Imtg-room again, and 
said. 

” Is there anything to cat m the house t ” 

Martha was pale She cleared her throat, but 
continued to spm, and did not look up 
“ Have you lost your longue ? " He sat down upon 
a bench and looked at her Sbll she did not raise her 
eyes toward him Her C3es iiad a' strange far-away 
look, as if she were altogether alone m the room. 
She actually began to croon 
He waited a moment He felt an impulse to tear 
up and pound the table— to give her a beating in 
order to break her obstinacy — or, perhaps, to go out 
for another dnnking bout. Howeier, he did not have 
strength enough Wi for that. His desire for dnnk 
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had spent itself for this time. What he wanted 
above all, now, was to be on good terms with his wife 
again. 

“ You might give me a decent welcome, Martha,” 
he said, " because whether you care or not, I have 
earned a pretty penny the last few days ; and if you 
want the money to put in the bank— why, there it is.” 
He took out a leather pocket-book and placed it upon 
the table. 

Then he rose to his feet, went out and hitched'up 
the new horse to the wagon, and began to haul 
manure. 

At noon Martha called him. This time there was 
food upon the table, but he must eat olone. She was 
washing and scrubbing in the kitchen. Hans ate 
and talked, but not a word nor a sound did he receive 
in reply. 

When night came they were compelled to share 
the only bed they owned, but she turned her face 
toward the wall, and she seemed to go to sleep 
immediately. 

He lit his pipe, and smoked and thought and 
remained awalcc. 

It is a fine %vife you Lave, Hans, and it is to be 
expected that she should be liigh and mighty and 
should want to have her say in everything. Well, 
well— it is her turn to be domineering now, and perhaps 
it might do you good to be under the lash for a time, 
and to be humble, for some day you may want to get 
out and shake yourself a bit again. 

He puffed out a thick doud of tobacco smoke and 
began to smile. 

Not until the third day after his return did Martha 
speak a word to liim. It ms while they were eating 
their noon-day meal together. 
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“ Did you say I shouW go to the bant ? ” she ashed, 
m a loir tone 

‘‘Yes, there is hlly dollars »n the pocket-book, 
there — if you care to take the trouble.” He sras 
bubbling 0 %’er mth happiness, because now, surely, 
the ice T>as broken. Toward evening she went out 
to the held where he was working and asked if there 
was an}*thing she could do to help 
“Well, now— I wouldn’t hare you work in the 
field,” he said “ But, you know, it does make the 
work seem lighter to ha\‘e y«i near.” 

Later in the eremng he followed her to the cow- 
stable, He was wonderfully attentive m every way, 
and even cleaned the stable for her. 

He took particular delight in saying things that 
would make her laugh, but he knew also when to 
hold his tongue. 

Sunday tamed out warm and bright Far below 
the ndge of hills, which shut oH the view, was heard 
the sound of church bells To-day Hans and Jiartha 
walked together over field and meadow and chatted 
about the spring wesk that bad been done, and that 
which remained to be done. She thought it was so 
important — this matter of crops And didn't she 
look wonderful m her blue Sunday dress with the red 
bodice 1 Hans must put his arm around her tune and 
again ^ She said be was silly and pushed him away, 
and sad he must remember they had neighbours, and 
neighbours had a wuidow m their house, too. 
Dam w« so supremely happy to ha^e such o vnfe, 
that If he had never brfore sworn to let hquor alone 
he Qia so now. 


‘ Are you going to the fair this year ? ” she asked, 
and turned her face away. 

Aha, he thought, someUung new js brewing 
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He answered in the most ingratiating manner, after 
stroldng bis beard out of bis mouth. 

“ If you could arrange to go also and help, why, of 
course, we might be able to make a shilling or two.” 

“ Hem,” she said, and lemmned silent for a long 
time. 
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Setehal jears passed They worked and struggled 
together They were fnends aad enemies, and cacli 
m turn had the upper hand. She got iiira to break 
new land and helped hun, herself, to clear away 
stumps and stones. She urged lurc eUo to take m a 
newspaper, so that las thoughts ought be occwiMed 
With sometlung else than metdy bujnng and selling. 
Eieiything went trell for a lime— unUl his fit came' 
over him again, when he dropped eveiytlung and 
found an excuse to go away , 

In a way, jt was a comfort to Martha to ham that, 
though Hans would dnnk a great de^, it was prefer* 
ably when others paid. He would trade and trade 
*gain, yet alwaj’s be nould come out ahead It was 
otIj honour and reputation that he continually 
tuiTO overboard That folia said he was good for 
nothng only made him snuie He could not under* 
sta^ why Jlartha should be vexed D^eT such a 


“P the fann among 
tne hills, while he was away, busy with his own 
affaire, she would go about waiting and waiting, not 
my bnget for him, hut foe the little one in the cradle, 
who never came. Nwv it was e^-en of less use to 
st^d at the window and sfoie. 

miKr <1 the fan 'she 

must stand aside and see Hans taken to jail while 
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the folks from home followed at a distance and 
jeered. It pained her, but no one would think so, 

. judging from her actions. It was worse — this matter 
of the child that did not come. It' did not help 
to hold the head high and be strong. It was as if 
the most tender spot in lier -whole beiiig were touched. 
She could only how lier head humbly and pray for 
help. 

As time passed she managed to go to church more 
often. She saw her brothers enter, and felt that they 
sat in a pew near by. She fdt also that the forester 
from Myr and his beautiful wife came in and sat do\vn’ 
just across the aisle. But Martha bowed her head 
and looked in the hymn-book. These people became ' 
as nothing beside the great tiling that held sway over 
her mind. 

The congregation began to sing, and she sang also. 
It was the first time she had had anything to put into 
a hymn, and therefore it became a new experience to" 
sing. The church became filled with an unearthly ‘ 
harmony. The en^ congregation song. Bald- 
headed men, blond, red-haired, dark, held their heads 
back and sang. Women, bowing their heads under- 
tlieir kerchiefs, some black, others bright coloured, 
sang still louder. All the people changed into hyiiins, 
Martha, herself, felt as if she rose in the aif to a plane 
where her wishes were pven wings. They took 
Sight. They lifted themselves up into infinite space, . 
They saw Him for whom she sang. “ What do you ■ 
want, woman ? ” 

Martha sang the words of the hymn, but at the 
same time it seemed that her mshes up above sang; 
their own song. 

“ Oh, Lord, I am a moiiier who has not yet had her 
first child. Am I unworthy? Try me then. Ami.; 
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too hard and wicked ? If so I will change, when I 
haTC a cradle to croon over. Punish me with sick- 
ness. Slake me penniless and poor. I can bear 
more than that, if Yo« will only give me a bttie child 
to carry on my arm Do You hear ? - Do You hear, 
You that are over oil ? “ 

The hymn sbll sounded, and Martha forgot all 
around her She had sung herself up to the throne m 
the grand room, and about liet was a great throng of 
other women They knelt, just as she. They wore 
black kerchiefs, just as she But the others were real 
mothers Tbej had children in the cradle, or at their 
hreasls, or on their arm, at work or at play. They 
were here to pray that their children nught prosper. 
Now, there was a new hymn. Now, words and wishes 
took wing There was a chorus m wliich c^ en the 
stars were luted to join. It was the song of the 
mothers. 

^Urtha must stand aside. She had no one to pray 
for. 

Thus, in thought, she would be earned far away. 
It happened at times she would come to lierself 
again only when the people would brush by her 
while leaving the church b^u>e the service was at 
an end. 

A penon who h^es so much alone on a lonely farm 
up among the hills can easily think and brood over 
one thing until it finally becomes alive. 

If she had had a chdd a reasonable time after the 
wedding it would now be four years old. It was this 
child Martha began to see. It was a little boy. He 
was named Peter after her father He toddled after 
tus mother, m and out of the house, and asked 
questions about such thnigs as children usually ask 
about. In the evmmg he would carry the milk pad 
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for her to the bain, and whOe she sat resting her head 
against the warm cow and nulked, he would stand 
beside her and chatter. 

When Hans came home she would stare at him 
with a strange, far-away look. It was as if this man 
belonged to another world than she. 

The years passed by. It seemed to Hans his wife 
had ciianged so much that often he did not recognise 
her. 

One day he came driving home to the farm and 
called from some distance : 

“ Martha, Martha, are you there ? ” 

“ What is it ? ” She came to the door to see if he 
had been drinking. 

“ Are you ready to move ? ” he said, jumping down 
and tying the Unes together. 

" Mo\-e ? ” she said. 

" Yea, no^v there will be something else to do than 
to sit here, Martha mine. Now you are to be the 
lady of Dyrendal.” 

“Are you out of your wits? Dyr— endal!" 
She took hold of the door to steady hercelf. 

“ Yes, the big place north of here. Now it is mine. 
The biggest estate in the district — timber, six tenants 
— it is all mine now.” 

When he finally went in the house became full of 
excitement. He paced np and down the floor, and 
, tried to light his pipe while tellli^ Martha about the 
auction. There was no doubt about it — to buy the 
place at the price he had paid was highway robbery. 
There was a salmon fishery. And the timber alone 
was worth more than he had paid. 

Hans Lia, so to ^eak, had s^ his net for a big 
haul again, and had put all that they owned at 
stake. Of course, it was not impossible tlie whole 
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thing would go to sea, as had liappetied before, 
and he would stand there a pauper in the morning. 
Jlartha would not throw her hat in the mr. What 
if things should go wrong 1 Martha could not 
sleep 
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They moved one day early in the spring. Their 
belon^ngs did not make a very large load. There 
Avas the table, the bed, some bendies, a few kettles 
and cups, and a couple of bundles of clothes. There 
was also -a large box in wliidi ‘something clattered 
about and said “ uIT ! ulf ! ” Back of the wagoji 
tliere were tliiee cows and four sheep, which Hans 
tiled to keep together with a smaD birch branch, 
On the load sat Martha, driving. 

It was not a moving which .would tend to 
create profound respect for the new owners of 
Dyrendal. 

The road led over liigh forcst*clad ridges. At last 
they were on the down slope and saw the plain far 
below them dotted with groups of farm buildings. 
First there was a string of fishermen’s cottages along 
the shore of the wide fjord, which looked almost as if 
they had been washed up by a wave. Back of these 
the dark church tow'er rose out of a clump of fir-trees. 
The plain widening out toward the cast was thickly 
settled, with here and there ridges of hiUs and strips 
of forest. But those who were moving knew there 
was more. Valleys, many miles long, extended 
between the greyish-farown mountain ridges toward - 
the north-east, with rivers and laigc estates and dairy 
farms from which the ram’s-horn sounded in the 
summer-time. 

Thiswnstheirdcstination. Martha thought : “We 
move in, to-day, but God alone knows if we don’t 
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have to pack up and move ont with shame and sorrow 
to-monow.” 

At last they could see Dyiendal on the plain below. 
It lay on an eleiated bit ground along the birch- 
wvered hills toward the east, and it dominated both 
land and sea The house was painted yellow, and 
paraded a long row of white-framed windows on the 
side faang the west Tlie rafters extended far over 
the walls, It was truly a gentleman's house. Before 
the house were shade trees, and, belund it, were large 
red bams and stables resting upon high, wiute-pamted 
foundations 


“ dl, well— and you are to be the mistress here 
now, after the great lady” thought Martha; but 
she shook her head She inused-Hans had played 
many a mad prank; bat this, no doubt, was the 
worst 

.1. coming from the chimney 1 " 

she burst out Had not Hans told her the house was 
vacant i 

wr seen the bke I ” 

Sc stared m the direction of 

measure of the 

i '™P“* 'I™ “« ‘he 

ter lieg™ cS» ’I'”**”'! ™tted it between 
fully at Hans. ** looked thought- 
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Leading up to Uie house was an avenue of tall 
asp-trees. Martha sat upon tire load and looked up 
at the budding ctowds. 

“ These are fine tree^” she said. 

“ YeSj we can make good use of them ! ” said 
Hans. “ They vfiB make several armfuls of 
wood.” 

“ Wood ! ” she said. 

“ Yes ; lumber, too. If we saw them up there will 
be many good planks.” 

“ I guess we’ll wait awhile,” said M^ha. 

Hans could see at once that this was a subject 
Martha understood better than he, and the matter 
was never referred to again. 

TIus was a great day for Hans. Since the purchase 
of Dytendal, Martha’s poor brain had been in awhirl, 
and, to-day, worse than ever before. It was as if lie 
held her over a fire and let her luck and struggle. It 
is true enough that she always was right, and was 
twelve times as good as he, but for all that he might 
have the fun of holding her over the fire a bit and 
letting her kick. 

First, tiiere were the two mai^ he Iiad engaged 
without even telling her about it. They had prepared 
cream porridge, and set the table. Martha stared in 
wonderment — where did the table-cloth come from, 
and the spoons, and all the kitchen ware ? All that 
Hans had bought at tiie auction. But why should 
he tell her all at once ? It was even worse when she 
wanted to help put tlie coto in Uie cow-stable. There 
stood fifteen cows, and the maids said Hans had 
bought them togetho: with the fam. And to think 
that she had dreaded to begin on a big farm without 
help and without live stock ! She heard a neigh in 
the horse-stable, and when she went in, there stood 
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SIX hones stampingm Iheir stalls, besides the one they 
had dnven. 

“ ^Yho owns these f " she ashed. 

“ They belong to us,” said Hons 
“ Belong to us t Ltsten, Ilans ; be senous." 

“ They belong to us as sure as I stand licre ” 

She stared at him, shook her head, and went out. 
She did not believe him. But if it were so, after all, 
then he must have gone in debt over his ears, and all 
this splendour hung as if by a thread, 
jhen she followed him to the wagon-shed There 
8to^ farm wagons, sleds, a sulky, a cart, and- 
SrrV"^ her eyes -nearest the wall, a 

d.S° “"'i >» • 

Hemt” Hans stroked his beard “I suppose 
S?® ?f '•'Sorously, ^blc lus ej'cs tninkled. 

y?" the Surrey tor us. 

cf master und mistress 

ItaE r t"*' to chureh u, Mis their 

“S" *'■' '» 

said d poorhouse," she 

slowly toward the 

^enhecamemhefoundhersittmguponachair. 
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She pondered long, \riped her eyes, and sobbed. 
Suddenly she bur^ out weeping, and groaned 
loudly : 

“ To-day I regret one tfain& Hans.” 

“ Is that so ? You regret one thing ? ” 

“ Tes — that like a foed I should have married a 
man who is out of his wits.” 

“ That was too bad, Martha,” said Hans, filling his 
pipe. 

“ We owe for every nail in the wall here, and you 
go and buy — buy a Surrey.” 

“ Well, you see, Martha " 

“ And we must pay out thousands of dollars before 
midsummer, and nwet autumn we must pay out 
thousands again. And here we are to*day, and have 
thrown our last few shillings out of the window. But 
you— you buy— a Surrey ! ” 

“ Well, that was foolish, I must say." 

“Be sei^ble, and listen to me, Hans. Sell 
immediately. Try to save the little we did have. 
And let us move away from lictc this minute.” 

“Oh, well— I suppose we can stay here over* 
night,” said Hans, striking a match and lighting 
his pipe. 

It seemed to Hans that he had roasted Martha over 
the fire long enough, so he began to tell’her many 
things he had not told her before. 

To be sure, there was some risk, taken altogether — 
there was no denying tliat. But no one knew that 
before the auction he had been through the woods 
TOth a. forester from the lumber-yard in the city. And 
the woods— most of the woods— were practically sold 
to tiie lumber company for more than enough to 
cover both the first and the second payment, so she 
could feci perfectly safe for at least a couple of nights. 
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Of course, there was ako quite a large mortgage ; but 
the salmon fishery could he rented for almost enough 
to take care of that. And if he should want to sell 
the two largest tenancies, they would bring a neat 
sum.— yes, mote than half enough to pay off tlie entire 
mortgage Could she understand that? And did 
it seejn to her now that he was altogether out of 
his wits? 

And the farm was bought as it stood, with fbetures 
and tools The fifteen cows and six horses were 
thrown in And wagons and sleds and harnesses and 
everything All went wifli the farm. The Surrey — 
well, of course, that was separate The bailiff had 
put up the Surrey for sale, but there wasn’t a man 
in the district who uantod to hid on anj'tlung so 
stylish as a Surrey Brandt of Lindcgaard and the 
doctor and the minister were not there, and, no doubt, 
they had carriages enough already No one would 
make a bid, so the bailiff thougjit the best be could do 
would be to throw in the Surrey with tlic rest. "Do 
you understand now, Martha t It did not cost me a 
shilhng.” 

Furthermore, it was not absolutely necessary that 
she should nde it jt to-day or to-morrow. It did not 
eat anything, and might as well stand there When 
the day should come that they had paid up everything 
and had a shilling in the bank, they might perhaps 
take a tide in it 

Martha remained seated, and continued to stare 
vacantly. She turned her eyes toward Hans. If she 
covJd only believe oU thisl This madcap, looked 
upon by everyone as a drunkard and a brawler and a 
scoundrel, would he be man enough to see this thing 
through? 

At any rate, it senaded sufficiently trustworthy, 
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so that she rose from her chair, and looked 
around as if she had made up her mind to stay. 
After allj there rvas perhaps so much truth in it 
that it -was -worth the trouble to brace up and 
take hold. 
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It IS true enough— the fiist few weeks neither ITans 
nor Martha slept well It was so sudden— all this 
coming to them And they were not quite safe in 
the saddle either So many tiungs nught happen 
It IS one thing to have good prospects, and another 
to hare the money on the table. It was almost as if 
the large yellow house id not have a finn foundation. 
At night, when they had gone to bed. it was as if the ■ 
whole thing might begin to slide down hill as soon as 
they closed thei: eyes 

Two maids and two hired men— it cost money 
And now hlartha had eighteen nulk cows In tlroSi 
Urge, white-scrubbed tubs of yellow butter accumti' 
lated in the milk-house, and upon the sheh'es long 
rows of cheese. Martha wonted to lake these to the 
village herself 

It was not until half of the money for the timber 
had come, and the first payment on the farm had been 
made, that they had enough of a feeling of secunty 
to pause and look around. 

The first thing they discovered was that they had 
moved into a strange house. Here had lived other 
folk With other minds, and something of them 
continued to haunt the house The wall-paper bore 
the marks of picbire-hools But wall-paper for 
simple country people— that was not suitable There 
^*^,1 rooms, but they were rooms for 

patlc folk Many Temamed empty. One room was 
tuimshed with the bed and table and inches they 
38 
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brought with them. The wiiuiowB were tall and 
solemn, accustomed to cnrtains— but did JIartha have 
curtains to hang up ? Some of the window-panes 
bore the marks of merry officers’ parties— names and 
verses scratched Avith diamonds. There was Van 
Kaltenborn, Elieson, Seieistad. Something strange 
always appeared and pc^ed fun at the simple folk 
who had come to the house. As for the window- 
panes— of course, they might be changed some day. 

It was worse mth the large garden. Now, in May, 
the apple-trees and the cherry-trees began to take on 
a splendour of white and pink fiowers; but sueb 
gardens were only for tlie great people in these parts. 
Martha had seen a garden like that at the parsonage— 
but did she and Hans have time to walk about on the 
paths, and drink tea in the shady bowers, and talk 
refined talk ? Hans preferred to steal around outside 
the garden. He knew very well that the former 
master of Djiendal and his ladies no longer wandered 
about on the paths in there, but nevertheless he felt 
a sort of respect, and his hand instinctively went up 
to his hat in tlie presence of his own garden. If only 
there had been time to look after all these bushes and 
trees. They must wait awhile, at least, with all these 
flowen mitil the place was paid for, and they had a 
shilling in the bank. No doubt people who passed 
by would stop and smUe. 

There was one thing, however, at Dyrendal that 
simple country folk Imd no need of denying them- 
selves, and that was the viefw. The farm lay on a 
high bit of ground, and overlooked a little kingdom 
of its own. The landscape lay spread out on the 
plain below — bogs, ships of forest, and farms with 
green fields traversed by avenues of trees, fences, and 
paths. It began at the great fjord below the snow- 
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wpped mountains in the west and continued witli a 
bay BKch extended east hclour other mountains m 
the north The bay narrowed into a long sound with 
farms on Ijoib sides slanng at one another, and the 
sound ended in a lake which extended to the ^ ery 
grounds of Dyrendal. Into this lake would come 
ralniim and hemng Id tbe mnter-timc il would 
ireeze, and be cos'ettd xnth smooth ice. But now, 
during the warm spimg days, tbe dark surface was 
ute a nurroT In it one could see yellow and red 
houses stand on theic heads between the green banks 
and qniet bw-covered hilk In the bottom wns the 
ongnt sun and the blue sky. 

flag-pole looking upon all 
® ^ was difficult 

from distant parts wme and went 
w^lher-beatcn saiU. There were 
i,~n/ with traffic There were teams and 
There 

leadiQff ift Iroe-lined avenues 

on th/«f, was life and mos'ement 

Snii! ^ ^ *®ward the west, on the 

traA eUp^ f'erhaps some of these 

SomeftintT Dyrendal to see liim. 

Tw ^®PP"“«R constantly. It was as if 
UShl Iny open before him, in 

All of ihfl *® read and much to man-el ah 

up W the plain below w etc washed 

beyond th.. *? whistled ; a horse 

Jar beiocl ^ plank fell on a farm 

heard. Itirn^o n 1 ‘^^‘1 laughter were 

oolietable thof It was 

•W was nearer the ocean ; the air 


was more moist and had a salty taste ; the western 
mountains, with their snow-covered tops, were often 
shrouded by a veil of mist; and, toward evening, 
the sky over the island-studded fjord was a paradise 
of multicoloured clouds. Over the whole breathed 
the spirit of spring. The odour of bursting buds, 
of herring from the beach,- and flowers from the hills, 
was something so strong that it caused the nostrils 
to quiver and the soul to burst into song. 

Sbrthermore, at this season of the year, the salmon 
fishing was full of adventure, which filled every hour 
of the day with exwtement. North of the house, the 
grounds sloped abruptly to the shore of the lake, and 
ended in a point of land upon which all sorts of sea 
birds forgathered. 

From the outermost end of -the point a fishing-net 
was stretched out into the lake, and a rope attached 
to the farther end of the net went straight to the shore. 
It disappeared in the door of a drab cottage on the 
bank, and here sat John R6, an old greybeard, and 
held the other end with an expression as if each 
moment he expected something important to happen. 
The net formed a trtangle with the shore line. Just 
beyond the net a ladder rose from the lake, and on 
top of this stood Peter Enksca in his yellow oilskin 
coat and southwester, and looked straight down as if 
he liad lost something down there on the bottom. 
It might iiappen on rare occasions that his comrade 
in the cottage would say a word to him. Peter would 
answer, but would "never raise his eyes, because down 
there on the bottom were tilings of greater importance. 
He is on the look out for a lightaing-like shadow, 
preferably many. A white surface, many times as 
large as the floor of a cottage, hw been placed on the 
bottom, so that everything that moves in the water 
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above it can be easily seen. Peter stands on his 
ladder all day long. His father before him had stood 
m the same way and had died stone bhnd. Now 
Peter is a greybeard His broad back is round, but 
Ins eyesight is still s ery good. The time passes, and 
he looks and looks It becomes roasting hot m the 
middle of the day, and tt would seem that he would 
be more comfortable without his oiUkins, but if the 
very crack of doom should sound, he would remain 
there motionless If, for a single moment, he should 
take away his eyes from the white surface down there, 
the salmon might slip out agaio, and heaps of silver 
money would go with him 
Jolm Ro sits in the cottage, and is just as intent 
special task. He, hke Peter, is a cottager 
under Dyr^dal. In his youth he was a guardsman, 
and stood watch at the King’s palace, despite his 
small stature. He can hght pipe with one hand 
with the same hand, while with the 
other he has a strong grip on the rope When the 
salmon comes the devil is loose— then he must be 
and haul to until he gets the far 
♦ .j ashore It happened once that he had 

the tope to a tree on the hillside just outside the 
TOttage His wife came out to him with food-it 
ppened to be about the time she was to have a 
utt one Justalthal moment Peter Bnisen shouted 
naui m I John became exated, and rushed to 
^ afoul of fos wife. ■ She 
roM dovm the bank into tbe lake, and since that 
S !«"»“ N”” keeps 

moment ^ “ttage, and never drops it for a 


beats “ 

tots dom upon him, It bappei 


ins sometimes that his 



thoughts are far away. It is the salmon he follows 
on his lightning-like journeys all over the wide world, 
Last winter he shot through the great ocean and alon^ 
coasts so far away that one can hardly form an idee 
of the distance. Then spring came into the sea, and 
he began to long for the north. He remembers the 
deep and quiet fjords, perhaps, also, the fresh water? 
of some playful river where he crept out of the egg 
and then frolicked as a shining little salmon-trout unii? 
the lonpng for the sea came over him. Now, however, 
he has turned northward again toward home, and 
dashes hke a shooting-star through the sea. He 
makes -wild rushes into fjord and sound, and passes 
by familiar cliff walls and headlands. He disports 
himself in a cool river formed by mountain streams ; 
but it is not the right one. There is an idea in his 
head, about a waterfall, where one can leap and 
wriggle in the sunshine and foam, and he remembers, 
farther up, a certain fly wliich he has now invited a 
playfellow to enjoy sritb him. Peter waits expec- 
tantly. He is almost moved and ready to say tJiat 
such an acquaintance is weleome Jjome again. Now 
the home-coming salmon rushes into the sound and 
along tlie cast shore. He is approaching. Watch 
carefully ! There is a shadow' down there in the green 
water. But it is only a haddock or a cod, or, perhaps, 
only a crab. That is not worth bothering with. The 
day passes. It requires a great, deal of patience. 
John R6 changes places with him. A new day passes, 
and botli stare until their eyes me red ; but nothing 
happens. 

Then Peter must take up his watcli on the ladder 
again. He rubs liis eyes with his pitch-covered hand. 
The bottom do\vn there is white. The water is hght 
green, and the sun plays upon the golden-green 
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npples of tlie surface. The wftwlets splash against 
the ladder. Shouts and lauj^ter sound from the 
shore, but Peter does not look up from one end of 
the day to the other He stands there keeping watch 
until every muscle of his body aches and the old eyes 
smart There is nothing to do but watch. Suddenly 
a dull tuns Ihiough. hiin Then a fire bums m his 
entire body He gets a ghmpse of a grey streak 
shooting through the water hWe a flash of hghtning 
It must he— ah I there is one more ! Then a great 
mysterious foreboding comes over him. He feeb 
like singing hosaniiA or repeatuig the Lord's prayer? 
but all tus emotion gath^ itself into one wild 
shout i 

“ Haul lal" 

“■Haul ml" shneksJohnns,and now the devil is_ 
loose. The little cottage seems in danger of toppling' 
o>er as a result of tlie conimoUon inside The rope 
becomes ahsc The net bends toward the shore. 
Peter climbs doun from his look out, sUlf m evcij’ 
joint, and steps into the boat which is tied to the 
ladder The net must be emptied. When the fish 
are gathered upon the beach there are heaps of shining 
obiecU— heaps of silver money— at last I But Peter 
Enlaen and John Ro are entitled to only tlieir share. 
The biggest part goes to the master of Dyrendal 

At this time, when Uaus and Martha had everydbing 
at slakes they would keep the window towards the 
water open, and would hsteu to the shout of the fishec- 


men. It was like alotlcry. Each time the shout was 
to theta as the shout of rescue. Many a day os they sat 
at dinner and (he welcome sound “Haulinl" sang 
tmougbthe house, there would immediately be new 
cm both of them. Hsus would rush out, and run 
oown the hill with his mmrth full of food, and, at 
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first, Martha could not control herself, but would 
follow at a distance. 

Then it would be necessary for Hans to make a 
trip to the tillage, because he wanted to sell the salmon 
himself. 

He did not go now for the purpose of meeting wild 
companions and of ejqposing himself to tlie temptation 
of drinking and fighting as formerly when he went to 
tlie fair. He sold the precious fisli, and got his 
pocket-book full of bills without so much as cheating 
even a Swede. As a result of tliis, he began to conduct 
himself differently upon the street, and to look upon 
liimself as belonging to another class of society than 
formerly. 

He did not make himself ridiculous by imagining 
tliat he was a grand seignior, but his new grey suit 
of homespun had been pressed at the dyers’ so that 
the nap was smooth and tire cloth had a dark, deep 
lu.sire. And he did not put on a tall hat' that would 
make him look like a preacher ; hut n new one of 
brown plush with a nide brim. However, it was 
comfortable, especially in the summer-time, to w’ear 
light shoos with dastic sides, instead of the heavy 
boots that reached to the knees ; and the first time 
he tripped across the street the soles of them began 
to creak, so that the big, broad-shouldered fellow fell 
into a new manner of walking, and was compelled to 
look aroimd to see if folks did not think his clothes 
were too fine. 

Naturally he must visit the St Hans midsununer 
fair, and this time he brought three beautiful horses 
from his own fann. He did not live in a dirty 
cattle-pen, but stopped at Rndseths’, where they 
had sheets on the and it cost twelve sliillings a 
night. He might take a drink with old horse dealers 

5 
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to celebrate a sale, but he \^ould not put the bottle 
to Ins mouth and turn it bottom stdc up. He 
remembered that when he vast home he would 
to go up a long a> enuehned with trecs/and, although 
he was not a Colonel, he was the master of Dyrcndal. 

In the autumn money came again from the lumber 
company, and tliej mode the second payment on the 
farm There was only the mortgage left If they 
did not go to sleep outright, the large farm with tlie 
fishery and tlic live stock sorely ought to be able to 
take care of that. 


Both Martha and Hans now felt they could stop 
and take breath, because, at last, Dyrcndal seemed to 
rest upon a secure foundation, and Dicy might allow 
themselves at least the luxury* of sleeping at night. 

Each time Martha had b^ to town she brought 
home something done up in a neat package that Hens 
was not permitted to see until it pleased her to show 
It to him. One day she brought back a large clock 
rn a brown case tliat reached from the floor to tlie 
ealing Another day it was a fine damask table* 
cloth, for use m case anyone should come to sec them 
Another day again, it was copper nnd tinware, bowls 
and cups for the kitchen 

H Si°"^ did you pay for tliat ? ” Hans asked. 

Tliat docs not cmicem you,” she replied, not to 
M? because she liad got it into her head 

that these thing? she and the butter would take care 
of without any aid from Hans. 

®blJ Iwd some authority at the 
rm. limber was sawed, and carpenters came who 
H owund m the house 

t ^ ” ®*b«l Martha, standing 
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“ Tliat does not concern you,” he replied, uith a 
grin, strutting about and acting as if he were hiding 
great secrets. 

The carpenters ntuled new wainscoting over the 
old wall-paper in the living-room, and there was a 
pleasant odour of fresh himher. Immediately it 
began to seem cosy. It was like another house. 
Martha knew tliat when Hans assumed control it was 
best not to interfere. When the wainscoting was 
finished, all must move into the kitchen, because 
now it was the painters’ turn. 

Naturally, it became rather crowded in the kitchen 
when the maids and lured men, besides the master 
and mistress, sat at table there. In the days of the 
former master of Djaendal tiw workpeople ate in the 
servants' baO, a small red building at some distance 
from the house. But how could Martha and Hans 
find any pleasure In sitting alone in the big house ? 
That was out of the question. They wished to be 
surrounded by their people, indoors as well as out- 
doors. 

When the carpenters and painters had left and a 
reasonable time had been allowed for the fresh paint 
to dry, Martha one day opened the door to the living- 
room and invited all to look in. The doonvay at 
once became full of curious lieads. There had been, 
indeed, a great change. The wainscoting was grey 
with brown moulding. The ceiling was wliite. The 
floor was brown like the moulding. There w'as a new 
long table along the wall, and new benches, including 
a short bench up near tiie 'window which served as the 
scat of honour. All tiiese were brown like the floor. 
Everything ■was in grand style. It was, indeed, a 
bouse for a big-wig, but also a house simple country 
people could take comfort in. And Martha said : 
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“ I tliink the long table -wtU be large enougb for all 
of us : but one thing I want to have clearly under* 
stood— an) one who does not take his shoes oil wiU 
not be allowed m here. He will base to sit in the 
kitchen ” 

Slic smiled m order not to seem too harsh, but they 
all knew %er\ well that wlien the mistress said any- 
tlung she meant it 

Tlic winter, with its snow-storms, passed, and when 
spnng had come ngain the garden began to run not, 
worse thnn the scar before, with flowers and other 
finer) There were brandies so burdened witli pomp 
nnd splendour that the) bent down ocer the windows 
in order to look m and shoir theinseli cs. The two 
inside bowed as if to say— “Well. weTl hare to make 
the best of it " To be sure, the plncc was not yet 
paid for, and thc\ had no mone> in the bank to 
speak of, but they were there, and they were just 
who they were, and they did not need to risk favours 
of anyone. Hans now had a rocking-ebair, in wliich 
he sat on Sundays m the middle of the floor, rocking 
pentlv n lule he smoked his long-stemmed pipe slowly 
lie used sliced plug tobacco, which made the smoke 
strong and pleasant 

As 3Iartha went about her liouschold duties she 
began to notice that Hans would look at her m a 
questioning nuinner Thej’ bed been married ten or 
tweb-e jears. and it Reemed to occur to Hans for the 
first time that something was lacking Perhaps he 
was thinking of a little one who would some day crawl 
upon his knee and say papa. Or perhaps he felt so 
secure now that it seeca^ the time had come to think 
of an heir 

Martha bowed her head, and dared not meet lus 
ejes She had a strange feeling of weakness If 


Hans should happen to make any reference to tlic 
matter tliis masterful woman would sink down upon 
a chair and begin to ay. 

There was a good catch of salmcu that year. But 
when the familiar shout “ Haul in ” rang througii the 
house, Hans and hlartlia did not rush down to the 
water as formerljn They felt too secure for that. 
Instead, they merdy sent someone down to get the 
news. 

Martha tliought out many ways of occupying Hans 
so tliat he would not be looking constantly at her 
when he sat in the rocking-chair. She persuaded him 
to take some newspapers again, and urged him to 
read about politics. There would soon be a local 
dection. Was not tlie master of Dyrendal as good 
as anybody else ? Wicnevcr she took butter to the 
village she would return, as formerly, vitli many 
wonderful things done up in all sorts of packages. 
One time there was almost a wagon-load— among 
other things, a sofa. It was for the other room. It 
seemed she had begun to furnish a fvxmt room in the 
large house. Another time she was unusually careful 
uith her package. It was a taU mirror that reached 
almost from the floor to the ceiling. Tlic frame was 
of mahogany, to match the sofa. She had been 
advised by the minister’s wife. Returning from one 
of the trips to the ^^llage about Cluistmas-time, she 
ivallced up from the steamship wharf, although a 
horse and sleigh had been sentforher. She had come 
straight across the frozen lake, and walked very 
carefully, carrying something in her hand wliich, mth 
much ceremony, was at last brought safely into the 
house. It was a hanging-lamp for the front room, 
with many glass prisms. 

“ WeU, well— what have you paid for that ? ” asked 
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Han?, altogctlier beinldered by Uie many fine things 
Martha had brought home. 

" That doe? not concern you I ” she replied. If 
she and the butter had been able to pay for so much 
already, slie thought they would be able to furnish 
the front room too. 
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An old white-haired woman accompanied a twelve- 
year-old boy up the road leading to Dyrendal. They 
came from the fishing village on the shore of the fjord. 
The woman had a carved nose and sunken features. 
She was tall and slender, although she seemed to be 
well along in years, and walked with difficulty. The 
boy cai'ried a small bundle of clothes under his arm. 
The hair that showed under his cap was blond— it 
might as well be called white. It was none other than 
Knut Hcmren, who was on liis way to Dyrendal to 
herd cattle, and the woman that accompanied him 
was his grandmother. 

It is not so easy to leave home when one is twelve 
years old, even if one’s grandmother accompanies one 
part of the way. But, of course, it was not altogether 
pleasant at home cither, because mother had died 
last year, and there were five little ones in the tiny 
cottage. And this year father had married again, 
and a strange woman liad taken tlie place of mother. 
It was lucky grandmother was still ahve so that the 
little brothers and sisters had someone to go to for 
comfort. When Ivnut was about to leave home, his 
sister Gunhild took him aade and asked him to try to 
find a place fox her also, althoi^h she was only nine 
years old. 

“ A^ou may be sure some way will be found,” he 
bad said, because, being the oldest, he felt he was 
responsible for all the others. 

7 * 
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Knut had two books in his bundle One was 
entitled The Ilidorj/ of Napoleon and the otlier A 
Hflppif Mamage. HtbailieeciNedtlicra fcom an old 
tailor in exchange fom stnng of fish After he had 
read them from cotct to cover, his thoughts began 
to aander mlo strange paths 
“ Now I Hunk it will be best for me to turn 
around and go home,” said the grandmother, end 
stopped 

“ Oh, no I ” the boy begged, for he dreaded to be 
left alone. 

The grandmotlier looked in the direction of 
L>'rerdal, which lay there among Hic bills great end 
powerful 

“ Well, now— if you will only try to behave well, 
Knut " 

'* Oh, I’ll trj to do the best I can *’ 

*' You must remember to say your prayers before 
you go to bed ” 

“Yes, of course, but can’t you go a bit farther’" 
" Then you must remember that it is big people 
jou are going to wortc for now. Y’ou must thank 
tiiem for everything, and you must be pohte and do 
everything >ou arc asked to do** 

" Come with me a httle farther, then," he begged 
" You might go with me to DjTendal, and they will 
invite you to have some coffee *’ 

The old woman put her hand to her eyes and looked 
bsci ‘ It is w to to go back," she sighed. ‘‘And 
besides, it Would not look very well — an old cottager’s 
wife.” 

boy blinked For the first time it occurred 
to lum that there might be places where his own 

grandmother could not go because she wasnot gorxl 
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“ Then you must not talk and chatter all tiie time 
as you do at home. Ranembo- tliat, Knut.” 

The boy promised he would not say a word from 
one end of the day to tlic otiier. 

The old woman went a bit farther ; then she stopped 
again. 

“ ^Vell— good-bye now, Khut.” 

“ Good ” The boy tried to swallow his teats. 

“ Come now, you must shmv that you are a real 
man. You must support yourself now, Knut, and 
then help the others w'ho are smaller.” 

“ Yes.” 

The grandmother turned around, and began to 
waDc slowly toward the fjord again. limit stood for 
a time and looked after her. It was not so certain 
that they would be kind to ber at home when lie was 
not there to look after things. 

Then the little fellow trudged on, all his worldly 
possessions pressed tigliUy under liis arm. 

linut had grown up out there beside the fjord, but 
always there had been something in his mind which 
said he would not live there when he became a man. 
He had been permitted several times to accompany 
his father into the country and up into the valleys 
where tiierc were great fir forests with birds and 
animals and rivers and large farms. He had often 
thought — here I wish to live ; here it is pleasant. 
Now he was on his way to just such a large farm ; 
and yet he sniffled and wiped tiic' tears out of his 
eyes. 

This happened on a Sunday early in May, and in 
the Irang-room at Dyrendal Hans lay back in his 
rocking-chair in the middle of the room, his long- 
stemmed pipe in bis mouth and a newspaper in his 
hands, The mistress sat near a window reading the' 
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hymn-boot, ond one of the loaids, Jonetta, sat at 
the long table writing a letter. 

“ Here comes a Msitor,” said Martha, looking out 
o! the window 

“ ItTio can that be ? ” Hans looked np from his 
newspaper and sat erect. TIk fact is, Hans ww 
always looking for sometlung to happen. Perhaps it 
was a hone-dealer who happened to be passing by. 
Hans immediately became wide awake. 

“ Just ivait a minule,’* said JIartha, snuhng and 
letuiTung to her hjian-book. 

There were steps in thekitchen. The door opened, 
and a little fellcns dressed m hght-grey clothes and a 
cap, with a bundle under his arm, sidled in. He 
jeritedoffliiscap, bowed, and said," Good afternoon." 
As this did not seem a sofllaently cordial greehng, he 
added, although this was his fust mt, " itnd thanks 
for your hospitality 1 ’’ 

" Well, good afternoon, good afternoon,” said Hans, 
looking at lura sharply, while his eyes twinkled with 
good humour . " I belies e this is the new overseer who 
IS out walking” 

The maid raised her head. Martha looked at the 
boy and smiled. Knut put one foot forward, and 
assumed the sort of pose grown men sometimes do 
whenspeculatingabouttbeweatber. Oh, EO,he would 
not say exactly that he was an overseer, he said. 

No, of course not j but perhaps he was the bailiff, 
continued Hans with a very senous look. 

The maid began to gnn The boy grew red in the 
fac^ He p\a^ his foot farther ferrward in order 
to be more dignified. 

“ Well,” he said, “ I came here to herd the cows this 
summer, Md wliether you call me overseer or herd-boy 
it IS all the same to me " 
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“ Now you have someone who knows how to answer 
you,” said Martiia. Shearose, and extended her hand 
to the boy. 

“You are welcome,” she said. “You might put 
doivh your bundle for a whfle. Perhaps you would 
like something to cat ? ” 

“ No ; we had dinner just before we left.” 

' ‘ Anyway, you can at down for a while ! ’ ’ Martha 
went back to her hymn-book and her chair at the 
window. 

Hans continued to look at the boy. It did 
not happen often that such little men came to 
Dyrendal. 

“ Is it true that you are teal smart in school ? ” 
he asked. “ I believe it was the schoolmaster who 
said that you intended to go to the city to become a 
preacher." 

Knut had promised liis grandmother that he 
would not say a word from one end of the day to 
the other, but this was something that required an 
answer. 

“ Oh, no, I am through with that," he said, and 
slid up on the bench. As he sat there, his feet did 
not quite reach the floor. 

“ Is that so ? You ate through with that ? But 
you did intend to do that— a few years ago ? ” Hans 
continued in a very serious manner, and he let liis 
pipe go out. 

“Yes; you see, there was a rerival, and many 
people were converted out our way last year ; but 
that is all over now.” 

Martha looked up from her hymn-book again, The 
maid was red in the face, and bent doTO over her 
letter ; but there was something in her back that 
kept bobbing up and down. 
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sword it might easily happen that he would rise step 
by step until he became a king.” 

“ Well, you take care, or you will go the same way,” 
said Hans, and struck another match. “ You’d see, 
you will not give up until you are a king yourself 
some day.” 

ifUter the grown-ups had found something else to 
talk about, Knut slipped out and began to look around. 
Such a large farm ! And ah these buildings I That 
was different from the little place downi tliere beside 
the naked sea, mth a house and a barn about as large 
as two matcli-boxcs. And all these big and little 
buildings were alive. Tlie stabur was a man with a 
bag on his back straining liis legs to bear up under it. 
The smithy up on tiie lull-side was a bad-tempered old 
woman. The pigsty back of the granary had a snout 
and could say “ uff I utf ! ” Tliere was still another 
building, before which he remained standing for some 
time. It was the large red building with irhite 
foundation. No doubt it was supposed to be the 
stable for the cows au(j horses, but in reality it was 
history that lay there and looked into tlie future. 
From the stable eamc the sound of horses cheu'ing 
and stamping on the floor. Exactly in the same 
manner, no doubt, the sound of cheuing and stamping 
once came from the encampments of Napoleon and 
Cresar. 

Hans also ■^^■cnt out to look around, l^’lieii he 
rebirned, he said in a very serious tone of voice : 

“ Now it looks as if we had a man on tiic 
place.” 

“ How is that ? ” asked Martha. 

“ Oh, now he is cleaning tiie stable.” 

It was witli a feeling of profound reverence that 
Knut took his place at the supper-table. Tiicre were 
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before him only gto\m»iip folks, and no doubt the 
food in such a grand house was unusually strong, so 
that a person should partake of it only with the 
greatest caution At Idle bead of the table sat the 
master lumself On the beach along the wall sat 
first the two hired men, Knstian Haug and Lars 
Hafella, then came Knot. On the opposite side of 
the table sat first the mistress, then the two maids, 
Jonetta and Karen It was strangely quiet It was 
as if no one dared to speak aloud. Knut looked up 
to Knstian Haug with special reverence, for he had 
only one eye , the other he had lost in a fight at 
Lofoten. He was a dark-haired, freckled rascal, and 
always seemed to be angry, both when he ate and when 
he talked Lars Hafdta, on the other hand, was a 
good-natured, light-haired fox, who drew his mouth 
up under his nose and always grinned and made fun 
of the whole irotld 


The servanls slept in the Inrfe attic aboee the 
Uemg-toom When night came, Knnl found a little 
bed in the attic just inside tjie door There seas a 
white pilww-casc, and the fur coverlet had n red 
lining Eieijlhing was dean and mvitmg The bed 
^Ltr ii'-h was on one side of the room, and the 
bed lor the molds on the olhee side. When Knut 
Md gone to bed and closed his eyes, all the events of 
the day stood before him-grandmother, Djiendal, 
the stable, all the folks ,t the farm— And 

to-tnonon , perhaps, he would drive a horse Oh I 

fm j ’ V ’“"i “““S' " I wh yeu " oidd 

‘ ‘hat racket is about over in the girls’ 


tu'ilrfTl,!!’'"'' business." said Jonetta, and 

pulled the covers oier her head. , 

It became quiet. The Ueking „f ,he clock down 
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stairs could be heard. Thespring-night darkness fell, 
and everj'thing in the attic became indistinct. It 
was the first night Ifnut had slept in the same room 
with a grown-up woman. He listened to the breath- 
ing of the girls and the creaking of tlie bed as they 
moved. His head was also full of the book about 
happy marriage, whidi gave examples from univemal 
liistory. There was Ba^id and Abigail. There wms 
Luther and Katerina. There was Rev. Rust of 
Helgoland, who continued to remain a happy married 
man although his wife bad given birtli to nineteen 
children. 

When Knut became a man himself some day— the 

minister from Helgdand— Napoleon at Jena 

ICnut slept. 

The sun streamed in through the vlndow the next 
day, and the others had long since gone to work ; but 
Knut slept. He dreamed of his mother, It ^Yas not 
true that she was dead. She came in, ]la^•ing taken 
off her shoes in order not to wake him up. She stood 
beside the bed and looked at him, her face beaming 
with goodness. ICnut thought several times he had 
opened liis eyes. 

When at last he did open liis eyes, it was because 
the latch of the attic door fell with a light click. 
Immediately he became wide awake ; but there was 
no one in the room. 

“ Now, then, you may eat your breakfast,” said 
Martha, whem he came downstairs. “ We did not 
wish to wake you tite first day.” 

Outside, load after load of mmfiure was being hauled 
out into the fields on the bill-ride. ICnut began bis 
first work-day at DyrendaL He was given the white 
fjord pony to drive. It was small, but quick. The 
master helped to load the wagons, and out in the field 
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Knstian Hau;r spread the manure Ke also helped 
Knul tip up the ^njgon-hos and dump the load At 
last Ivnut had a horse to manage, and hlms^ held 
the bnes It \ras not exactly like the cavalrj- charge 
at Austcrlitz, but when he held the lines tight, ItTiitey 
would cun c lier neck and lorft quite stately. Hey 1 
It was n warm spring day The leas’cs w'ete 
budding Kiistiau Rauglookedangnly at thescloads 
which kept coining faster and faster He took oQ 
his hat and rest, unbuttoned Jus slurt nt the throat, 
and scattered the manure obout as if it had been 
caught in n whirlutnd The sun rose and vexed lum 
mote and more At last he tote oil his shut also and 
hung it upon the limb of abirchAtet. He stood Uicte, 
jiaW from the iraist up; and raged, springing the 
bcftvy iron pitclifotk wildly If anyone tried to poke 
fun at him he threatened to poke him in the face with 
tlie pitchfork 

“ I wish Jonetia could see you now," said Lars 
irnfella, as he whisked bv with n load 

“Shut jour damned mouth,” snapped the other, 
and work^ on 

Martha stood at the window watching Knut, who 
had to spmad his feet far apart m order to stand 
upright m the empty wagon e-ich time he returned 
from the fidd. 

This morning, while be was sUlI sleeping, she had 
gone up and stood a {ewnunutes beside his bed Tor 
the first time in her hfc a htlle boj had come under 
her care She had looked ot the light hair and the 
closed eyelids She bad fdt o strong desire to bow 
down so that she nught feel lus bieoth against her 
check 

Cottagers have sons and daughters, but others who 
can better aflord it, perhaps, ate not good enough 
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Dining the follonnng daj^ Hans seemed to think 
of notliing but tliis boy. He called liini the King 
and the foreman, He made the others smile, but, 
the next moment, lie would tala; tlie boy’s part and 
say he would permit no one to annoy l&ut, If one 
of the hired men would ask which horse he should 
use that day, Hans would turn to Khut and ask, 
“ Wiat do you think about it?” If he had any 
- special errands he would always take the boy along 
with him. Martha felt all this as a reproach at her : 
“ Such a boy you sliould have brought us ; but you 
are not woman enougli for that” 

The daily prattle of the boy in the house reminded 
them that, howe^'e^ much they might toil and save, 
there was one thing— the most important of all— they 
M’ould never in the world be able to have. 

About this time Hans backslid, and one day came 
home drunk. It came over him like a fit. All of this 
prosperity, this security against the morrow, this 
respect in wliich he was licld— he could hold on no 
longer. He saw the licrring-nct, full of wealth, swept ' 
out to sea, and he stood again as a pauper and sivung 
his hat in the air. The whole thing was inexplicable. 
He sat in tlie gig on the way home from the steamsliip 
'wharf, sMTing a bottle in the air, and sang. The follcs 
came out and stared at Jiim. His reputation went 
gloriously to sea. ICnut, frightened out of his ivits, 
sat at his side and held the fines. As they came up 
the avenue, the master jumped down from the gig. 
He waded through tbe grass over tJie hills in a wide 
cirde. 

Martha stood at the window, and saw the boy 
was alone in tbc gig. Immediately she understood 
the reason. She had a stroi^ desire to roll doivn 
the curtains, close the doors, and drive everyone 

• fi 
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a\vay When evening caine» Hans had not yet 
appeared. 

It was late at night when Hans came in JIarlha 
•na!, up She sat at the window sewing, but she did 
not raise her head. 

" Ha, ha— are you sitting there, Slartha S *’ lie 
stumbled over the threshold 'MYell, I nm glad of 
that, for here is one who has an nppetite Bring 
out somelhing to eat ” He s4t down iiennlj’ upon 
a bench, gnnncd, and looted at her with liis red 
eyes 

The servants who slept m the attic directly above 
the hnng-roOTn heard that Hans talked and that 
Martha said nothing They Jicaitl that he lost hu 
temptr because slie refused to answer, and raised his 
voice, and finally became outright insulting He 
seemed to •'rant everyone to hear 
“ You think you are someone— you— and you 
imagine you arc ]ust as good ns a jiunistcr or an 
overseer I But you arc not woman enough to have 
a child so we can have someone to comfort us when 
We are old and worn out— «h 1 Tlie nglit thing would 
be to dnve you away from here and get me another 
wife. Well— j ou take care ’—take care I ’’ 

Nothing further happened They knew that the 
mistress sat there, but not a sound came from her. 
They heard Hans stumble across the lloor, and throw 
himself upon tlie bed 

The following day the servants saw another side 
ofMartha’snaturc Shewentin and out, and attended 
to her household duties , but she was pale, and did 
not say a word The maids asked her what there 
was to he done She neither saw nor heard them. 
They to(dc hold of the work as well as they could, but 
dared not speak to one another except in whispers. 
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About the middle' of the forenoon tlie master 
appeared. He \vent tlrrongh the living-room and into 
the milk-house, where he drank a large quantity of 
sour milk. Then he called Knut. 

“ It will be well to have the foreman along when 
we repair the fenc^" he said, and fetclied an axe. 
Knut did likewise, and followed in the heels of Hams 
over the liills and toward the woods. He stared at 
the back of his master’s trousers. They were pulled 
up a trifle too high, and made grimaces like a funny 
face. The big man had let his beard grow until now 
he looked like an ancient viking. They had soon 
reached the lulls, covered rvith young, light-green 
trees, From there they followed tlie fence. Hans 
knew where it needed mending. They cut down aider- 
trees and birch-trecs for rails. The withes with wliich 
the fence-rails were tied together were in bud, and 
when they were twisted tire sap began to flow. 

“ The fence is decorated almost as if for a wedding," 
said Knut, looking upon it in a meditative mood. 

“ Do you think so ? ” said Hans, and smiled. 

Being in the forest, in the dense, budding forest, 
made Knut giddy. The ground was covered with 
white anemones. The blueberry bushes were in 
bloom. Tliere were many rowan-trees from which one 
could make canes and carve figures in the bark. The 
bird-cherry-trees were in blossom, and the forest was 
full of fragi’anee. A hawk soared aloft imder the blue 
sky and looked down. All sorts of birds must have 
had their nests near by ; for they flew and chirped and 
sang in every direction. Hans dicwcd tobacco. Knut 
cheu'ed aldcr-bark, and spit out the juice, which was 
almost the colour of tobacco. They chatted, and 
were good friends. It was so easy to work together. 

To-day Knut was the only person Hans could bear 
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to talk to, far m lus heart he was so thorQU|hly 
ashamed of himself that he did not know what to do 
Yesterday he had wrecked himself so completely that 
he saw no nay of setting things right again. It nas 
one thing to see a hemug-nct sw epl out to sea ; hut 
Dyrenda! was difltrent, and jeslerday he had, in a 
way, put the whole beautiful farm at stake He felt 
that he was no longer the tight person to he master 
there Dyrendnl footed at him and shamed him. 
He felt as if be must ask humbly to be forgiven, and 
beg leave to enter the hon^e again. Hans, Hans— 
why did you do it ^ 

“Ihe boy chattered He seemed to understand how 
his master felt, and tried to comfort him by telhng 
tales uhich oould pijt his mind at ease Hans felt 
an impube to take the h«y by the hand and ask it 
there was a betiet boy «v aU the wide world Knul 
told about the battle *al Svolder—about a bold man 
who loved to be in the thick of the fight where spears 
wfuiied b> find balilc.oves flashed Ah. this was 
great* Hans focgoi the work. He stood and 
hitened To be sure, at that time n man could bnat 
loose There Ilans would have loved to be. But 
this desire for the wild and foolish he would have 
to take by the throat and pot down 

Then the boy told about Moses, who was somewliat 
of a rogue himself, and bumbu|^ all the kings in 
Egj'p* Oh, Well, if Moses wasn’t better, folks could 
evpcct much from a plain, ordinary man like 
Hans of Lia It was a good thing to Imve a hoy who 
knew So much And perhaps the day might come 
^en Hans iumseif would require to know about one 
thing and another. 

^hen the dinner-bell sounded, Hans hiouehl out 
toBie hack which he had earned m his coat pocket. 
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They sat down in s bed of blue anemones and ate. 
TJien they went to a brook, and, resting on hands 
and knees, drank of the fresh, running water. llTien 
Hans lay down for Ids after-dinner nap, >vith his coat 
under his head and his hat over his eyes, Knut sat 
down near by as if to >vatch so that nothing woidd 
disturb his master. Ohjiftiiatboyliadbeenliisown ! 
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At Djrendal potatoes weie being planted in the lerd 
fields just beyond the garien A cold, hea^^ rain 
fell, ivluch drenched the woikefS and made tlieni 
shiver They talked and (augjied and plajed many 
a merrj' prank, sometiaics stepping to wipe the ram 
out of their faces With their muddy hands, only to 
make matters worse by leaimg black streaks "fhe 
brorni horses seemed to he more Iisely than ever 
They steamed frwii the mmsUire, and rushed along 
with the plough at such apace that Hant vras cMn- 
pellcd to nm in order to Iteep up wjtli them Knot 
and one ohhe maids walked backwards jn the furrow 
cacrjnng a basket and setting out potatoes The 
Iliad men coicred up the potatoes in thefurrowand, 
from time to time, tlircnr a handful of earth at onr of 
the girls, or dodged, unsuccessfully, a potato from tlie 
sure hand of Knut From its not on the hill*side a 
curlew rose into the air shnekiug "Huitl liuitl 
hmt 1 ” 

The storm in the bouse had subsided Martha bad 
begun to speak again, and ovnj'one hrcatlied more 
fr«ly Existence became more tolerable. 

Hans trotted behind tlic plough, and now and then 
made some witty remark , “ Take care there, Kimt, 
for if I run you down, you will never m tlie world be 
a king” At the same time he wm carrying about in 
his head a very ddBcnlt probkoi nliich he was t^ing 
ms best to solve It was about folks’s respect. Of 
course, the devil did it, but recently he had risen so 
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liigli that folks took oft thar hats to him, almost as if 
he were the coioael himself. Then one sidestep, and 
straight doirn into the mud he went. There he hy 
110H-. Then there \vas the question whether there 
was any way of getting tip again. And, futtiiermore, 
what it would cost. The respect of other people— 
that is somctliing you have not cared much about, 
Hans, but now, it seems, you cannot live without it. 
Martha insists upon it. And Dyreodal demands it, 
in a way of its own. There is something strange 
about that faim. It has a power over you, like a 
minister, and it preaches ana warns you, and says 
this you sliall do and that you shall not do. If you 
go up the tree-lined roadway leading to the house it 
seems almost like going into a church. You feel that 
you ought to put on your Sunday clothes, and not 
only outwardly. It seemed as if the mind also should 
hB^*c its pressed homespun. You may have all your 
debts paid some day, and a shilling in the bank 5 but 
that is not enough. You must be at peace with 
yourself. And Dyrendal must be satisfied. That is 
it— and that is the difficult tiling about the whole 
matter— that is thepriceyounrustpay. Ifyouwant 
to climb up again to a place of respect it costs some- 
thing.. It Costs more than it did b^ore. Then there 

is the question : Do you want to pay the price ? 

“ Come, come— gee-up there, ponies ! ” 

Martha says you must sign the pledge, and go to 
prayer meeting, and take part in politics. That is a 
great deal all at once. You cannot get back, any 
cheaper, says Martha. Folks miKt see you are in 
earnest, she says. In sborl^ you must make harbour. 
Can you do it ? Do you want to do it ? 

You must give up horse-trading. It is not becoming 
for an honourable man. AB the little tricks and 
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deceits— no more t To sort of toss your felloiv-man 
up in tt blanket — to talk him into bcbc^ing that a 
^'.om•out old nagis a prmee of England— never again 1 
A thing of the past 1 Ithasbeenhkeancddmg, and 
a hip and a ho jn the whole b«ly. Now the wedding 
IS over And if you should happen to feel the need 
of a little fire m the blood, or should feel hke lighting 
St Hans’s midsummer booTtres os’cr the whole world, 

you must not take even half a glass “Get up 

there, ponies, what’s the matter with you I ” He 
snung arcund, put the plough in the ground, and 
drove on 

Then there is pditics > You must go to all the 
meetings of the ^bcrals, I suppose, and rant about 
fatherland and freedom and progress. Oh, pshaw I 
No, then there is more sense in the conservatn cs, who 
want to protect the Kng and soacl> and the Word of 
God. You must join the conservatn e party. Then 
theprayermeetings— huhl Hans stopped the plough 
With a jerk in order to catch hts breath and collect 
bs thoughts. 

The earth lay under a thick mist. It was a gloomy 
book to read in just then Hans saw himself driving 
about the country with an evangelist And then, 
no doubt, he noiild have to sit and sing hymns and 
lookpeiutent And that quaefc, Jorgen langmo, who 
trasds about the country pni^ing cattle under the 
tail with the point of a knife, no matter what ails 
them, him be must call brother in the Ixirf Hans, 
that? all that ? Does Dyrendal require 

“Helba, there is the sun*” shouted Knut, and 
nit Lars Hafella, who was shaking his half-frozen 
in the back with a potato 

The ram had become a light dnzzle, and abo\ e the 
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kiountains in the souti the grey clouds were shot 
through with sunshine. Over the lake tliick clouds 
surged in billows, tlien seoned to rise and break 
up. Suddenly the eu(ioo began to sing. The air 
became warmer. The horses shook themselves, 
and started off again. It became more lively in 
the field. 

Soon the roofs of all the buildings began to sliine. 
A starling rushed back and forth over the level 
courtj'-ard, gathering straw. A wagtail, with tail 
feathers erect, allow^ itself to he carried by the wind 
as far as the smithy, but came back immediately, 
because the door of the stabur opened and Martha 
stepped out, carrj'ing, on the flat of her hand, se^’eral 
slices of bread. She turned the rusty key in the loek, 
and remained standing for a moment on tlie step. 
The fjord, the mountains, the hills, tire fields, appeared 
in a (Afferent light from what they liad when she went 
in, This mixture of sunshine and rain seemed to fill 
the air with life-giving energy, so that she had actually 
to stop for a monrent and breathe it in. The figure 
with the rudd)' face and dark hair was still erect and 
youthful, but had become mote filled out, and tlie 
grey dress, with black apron trimmed in red, gave lier 
a dignity which was quite becoming to the mistress 
of Dyrendal. 

As she walked across the cour^'ard she began 
to hum a tune to the friendly landscape. ^Tlicn 
she reached the kitchen steps she felt tliat the 
small birds followed her, so she broke off a bit 
of bread, crushed it in her hand, and scattered the 
crumbs. 

Then Martha set out food on the long brown table 
in the liwng-room. She thought of those to be fed 
that day. She carved a generous piece of pork, and 
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pbced it upon a slice of bread for cadi person It 
was not merely a mallet of treating all alike. A 
little motherly attention was also necessary; for alldid 
not need exactly the same 
The sun poured in m such a friendly manner, and 
showed henv freshly pamted and clean everything was. 
There nete rag carpels on the floor, flowers in the 
windows, and ivy that twined itself back and forth 


under the ceiling It was so cosy now And, as 
she went about humming to herself, it seemed again 
as if there were some strange little visitors present 
No one except herself even susi^cLcd it. They were 
her children Often tliey seemed so fearfully alive 
that she must put her hand osec her eyes in order to 
collect herself There was a boy and a girl. The 
boy was about the age of Knut They followed liet 
about, and chattered, and colled her mother; but, 
of course, it would not do to set places for them at 
the table, because they were not yet born. They 
existed only in her mind 

» Hans had said those 

frightful n ends the last time he was drunk, she could 
tbnk of nothing else nil day long Once she went to 
church and sang hymns and prayed and begged that 
she might become a mother That would be her 
comfort and reward for all she had sacnfioed Now 
she prayed no more The Lord had punished her 
wth this curse, and she was fully persuaded He did 
her a gnevoui wrong 

Wienever she was m the company of other women 
Who children, it gave her pain-such dreadful 
LmiI m crawl upon their 

their necks, 

?r , she could hate them aU 1 

s 1 the other women’s happiness had been 
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stolen from her. She knew that she also would have 
been a good mother. She knew that much tliat was 
now frozen in her heart would have been thawed out 
and made soft. But she was not permitted. She 
was not permitted to be good. It seemed ahnost as 
if the powers above had tried to assault her, and she 
had a desire to defend herself— to strike, to defy, to 
become angry, so that others miglit see what she 
must suffer. 

A woman who has no children is like the Day of 
Judgment, says the Bible. They would, therefore, 
do weU to beware of her. No one knew what 
terrible struggles took place in her heart, and tliere 
was no one in whom she could confide. There was no- 
thing for her to do but keep Ijct lips tigJitly closed, 
and go about her household duties as if notliing 
were wrong. 

Shortly aftenvard she walked slowly over tlie 
courtynri toward the stabur, over whicl), in its tower, 
the dinner-bell hung. She grasped the bell-rope, and 
called the work-people home. It rang and rang— 
ding, dong, ding, dong, out into the frcsii sunny day. 
And the cuckoo, the rogue, seemed to answer frojn 
the hill-side. 

When the work-people came from the field, their 
feet muddy, they went the kitchen way and left their 
shoes outside on the steps. 

It was on the afternoon cd this day that something 
happened which placed Hans in a terrible state of 
excitement. 

He stood for a moment behind the plough to let 
the horses rest, and, as usual, he looked around to 
see if tliere was anything of note to read in llie great 
book of nature open before him. Someone in a cart 
drove up toward the church. A dog ran ahead. It 
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'\vas, therefore, the doctor. A little nearer on the 
road, skirting the hills, came t«o vayfarers afoot, 
carrying their coats. They Trcre, no doubt, traveUers 
from afar They had some important errand, linns 
became interested Wlnit if they were horse-dealers ! 

However, Hans collected luniself Hemember, 
now, what you have promised nnd sworn to-day. 
All that bdongs to the jwist. There will be no 
wedding this timic, if you are a man who can live 
up to his prormscs. 

The two strangers came nearer and nearer Hans 
began to feel sieh. He was not able to plough 
any longer, so he asked Lars Hafella to take lus 
place 

He left his bools on the steps outside and hastened 
in 

“You will have to let me he down on the 
bed awhlc," he said to Martha. “ because I feel 
sick ” 

“Yes, you }ust tfj to lie down with thovc dirty 
clothes CD,” she said. Hans slipped his suspenders 
met his shoulders, and kicked oil his trousers in ft 
hurry The ne\t momeht ht lay on tlie bed, and 
had the pillow pulled over las head. 

Martha look^ out of the window . Aha, it was as 
she had thought There were two strangers in the 
field, and aow they started toward the house. It 
was not the lust tune Hans had become so agitated 
that it was necessary for him to go to bed 
The master of Dyrendal had a strong desire to fold 
his hands and pray for help to resist the temptation ; 
for the truth was fte had a dark-eolourtd horse with 
DM feet which lie would like verj’ much to get rid 
0 Lately he had kept the horse in the stable, so 
that It was fat and hv^ No one would suspect 
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tliere was anything the matter witli its feet. Of 
course, to sell tlie horse would be deceit, ha, ha, ha — 
well ! But deceit and all kinds of clieatijig were a 
thing of tlie past as sure as the good Lord would 
extend liini so much as a fingei'. 

Steps were heard outside. Thedoor opened. Two 
men of sedate mien stepped in, look off their hats, 
and said good day. 

“ Won't 3’ou sit down,” said Martlia, who sat at 
the fireside uith her kniWang. 

The strangers looked about for chairs, and said 
perhaps they would sit down. 

They sat down cautiously as near the door as 
possible, placed their hats on their knees, and looked 
straight into space. 

“ Do j’ou come far ? ” Martha asked. * 

“ Oh, I wouldn’t say we’ve come very far,” said 
one of the men— a tall, bald-headed, tcd-bearded 
fellow. “We are from down Vassby waj’," he con- 
tinued. 

“ From out on the headlands,” informed the. other 
—a blond fellow ivith genial, white eyebrows. Then 
there was a pause. 

" This is fine w’eathet for planting,” suggested 
.Martha, stealing a glance at Hans, who lay on the 
bed with liis back turned, moaning fcebI3^ 

“ Yes, very fine weather,” admitted the bald-headed 
one, clearing Ids throat and stroldng his head, 
“ especially for one who has everjdhing he needs to 
work \rith,” 

Martlia looked at liim qucstioninglj', and agreed 
that, when a person has everything he needs to work 
witli, he is not badly off. 

“ You see, we lost our horse the other day,” said 
the blond man, looking toward the bed, “ and my 
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brother here came with me to see if tJiere was any 
horse to be had. It is qwte on expense, but I suppose 
the time is past wtien it would do for a man to hitch 
his Wife to the plough— ha, ha, ha 1 " 

Martha smiled, and agreed that perhaps it would 
not do for a man to plough with Ins wife in our day, 
Hans turned suddenly in tlic bed, but pulled the 
pillow o\ct his head agoin 
Then the blond man went straight to the matter 
which had brought him 

“ We had sort of tliouglit of asking tlie master of 
Dyrendal if he liad a horse he could help us out with, 
but he seems to be sick ’ ” 

Martha raised her eyebrows. She srglied, and said, 
oh. yes, Hans was vcjy sick to*day 
“ Perhaps it is quite senous ? ” said the blond man, 
his face clouded with an anxious look, 

Well, she was afraid be had oicrstraincd himself 
wlule ploughing, and perhaps ruptured himself 
intemalfy If he did not become better before 
evening she thought they would have to send for 
the doctor. 

“ Then tliere is no use talking about bu\ung a 
horse at this house," sighed the bald-headed one, and 
made a move as if to nse 

Martha, looking very senous, rose, and walked o\ er 
to the bed 


“ Are you well enough to talk to these men ? " slie 
asked. 

Hans looked up from under the pillow iti a dozed 
sort of fashion 

‘Are there visitors here’” he asked in a weak 
and plaintive tone of voice. 

Yes, but I suppose yon are so sick that we 
shouldn’t trouble you?” 
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Hans moaned, shook his head, and puUcd the 
pillow over Ms liead again. 

The two strangers looked at one another, rose, and 
were about to go. 

“ Then it is not worth while to stay any longer,” 
said tlie blond man, reaching for tlie door-latch. 

When Hans heard tliis, he raised his head, and 
asked if Martha did not have a cup of coffee for the 
traveOers. 

• Yes, of course. Martha started for the kitchen 
door, and said tliey needn’t be in such a great hurrj". 
She hoped they would be able to wait until she had 
cooked cofiec. 

The strangers looked at one another again. Tlie 
air seemed to become filled with hope. Then they 
said they didn’t want anybody to go to any trouble 
on their account, and sat down on their chairs 
again. 

Hans seemed to be gaining in strength. He 
fumbled for his pipe, whicli lay on a chair beside the 
bed, and glanced at tlie strangers wliile he struck a 
match. 

“ Perhaps it is a big horse you are looking for,” he 
said, in a wliimpering tone of voice. 

“ Oh, no, only an ordinary fann horse. The farm 
is not very large,” tlie blond man hastened to 
say. 

The pipe seemed to revive the sick one. lie 
stretched himself out on the bed, and began to ask 
how they intended to vote at tlie election in the 
autumn. The strangers exchanged glances. Was his 
illness not worse than that ? 

Martha came in, spread a table-cloth, and began 
setting the table. Hans took more and more Interest 
in the conversation about politics and elections. All 
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tlie time lie kept an ejc on the tno.strangers He 
noudered how sharp they were. 

Are you able togelnp and drink a cup of coffee ? " 
llnrtha asked, when she was ready to scn’c. 

How could she tlimk that ? Hans shook his head, 
and began to feel wretehedly ill again But if she 
would bring him half a cup, he miglit be able to 
dnnk it 


The strangers went to the table timidly, Wlien 
they had finished and had thanked Martha and Hans 
for the coffee ond oLlicr rcfrcsliinents, Hans said he 
might try to get up long enough to take them to the 
stable and let them sec his hoiscs 
“ Take care, now, Hans, so that you don't do what 
giu will regret later,” said Martha, with a smile 
Hans looked at her as if he would ask her to help him 
resist temptation, but it was too late. The next 
moment he stood on the floor and put on las trousers 
Martha stood at the window, ond followed them 
door disappeared m Uie stable 


She could not smile , fw at one time she had actually 
imagined she would never g^e up before Hans Lia 
was just as fine a man as the forester at Myr 
A moment later the horse appeared Hans stumbled 
JS ° Got away from him— 

liAo 1 ^ horse, being rested, raised his 

bead, end set out at a gallop around Uie yard. It 
S A 5'^’^ appearance, and. no doubt. Hans stood 
W fn? ”0^ P"rt with that 

Jioree for anything m the world 

BlraSr before the blond 
act •"* pocket-book And it was 
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“ Pshaw ! ” he said a bit shamefacedly, when he 
came in and the strangeis were gone, “ The Jjorse is 
more than good enough for that rascal. And no'\' 
I suppose that is about the last horse-deal for me,” 
he added, in a tone of voice as if he felt old and worn 
out. 


7 
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ChaptfT IX 


Then came the bnght summer morning when 
the cows were to he let out of their stalls and 
taken to the pasture and summer stable m the 
uplands. 

There nas unrest m the long, dimly-lighted cow- 
stable. The maids shouted as they loosed the baiters. 
There was impatient bellowing and clanking of 
cliains Oat m the bam*ynfd stood Knut, who Iiad 
armed lumself with a large new whip, wluch he swung 
mightily and made to crack. To-day lie felt himseu 
the pcKon of chief importauce. Now folks would 
find out what he really was 

“ What do you intend to use that for ? ” asked the 
mistress as she went by 

Oh, with that he would tame cows so that 
they would obey at the mere sound of it. And 
that was exactly the way it wos done at ortiller>’ 
dnlls ^ 


But the cows are not going to be drilled. You 
go and put tlie wliip where you found it ” 

Knut’s high spints fell, but the mistress was not 
one who could be defied He did as he was told, 
and equipped himself with a long mllow branch 


The red M-eorr shorted lieisclf in Ihe doomoy 
m slopped for o itiomenl, hlmdtd by the bnclit 
mJ toUontd by tthile, block, 

n cows, wluch, hnrmg and hastening by one 
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another, spread over flje bant-yard. They danced 
and tumbled about in their ^d joj' over freedom and 
summer. Tiien came the march through the fields 
to the uplands, hfartba led tiie bell-cow first. Knut 
galloped around with a large blue patch on the back 
of his pants, swinging his whip with a hip and a ho 
to keep the other cows together- There were hca%T, 
large-bellied milk-cows, and slender heifers with 
eyelashes so fine and fair that they might well be 
called maidens. There were red hornless cows with 
white heads, and cows with horns w-faose bright brass 
tips glittered in the sunshine. The animals were 
maddened by the bright light, the limitless space, and 
tho odour of forest and meadow. Old stiff cows 
kicked up their hind legs so that tlielr joints cracked, 
raised their horns and bellowed, and imagined they 
were young. Only the brown, podgy old os walked 
soberly, and was cross because he was the last to be 
let out 

Old red Rosa, with her big and heavy udder, found 
it liard to follow the others, because her Jioofs had 
grown so long that- they were bent up like broken 
nails, and every step was painful. She took veiy' 
short steps, and, even then, winced at every step. 
No one seemed to have sense enougli to cut ofi those 
long nails. 

“ Get along there ! ” shouted Knut, as he swung his 
whip. Rosa strained until the wMte of her ej’es 
showed, and tried to run, but she was compelled to 
give it up. She could better stand tlie lashes of the 
whip. 

At the gate of the summer pasture stood Martha, 
counting the cows as th^ went through. There were 
tliirtj’ in all, but there ^ould be one more. 

“ M^le^c is Rosa ? ” she asked of tbe boy. 
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“ Oh, that old pig won’t go,” he said, panting. 
“ Bat you just AT3il I’ll show her” And away he 
ran swinging lits whip 

Martha looked at the dd cow, which was being 
driven meralessly by Knut 
“ I think We’ll keep yon at home in the stable tins 
suminer,” she said, in a motherly tone of voice She 
patted her on the neck, took her by the horn, and led 
her hack again “ Come with me, bossy I " 

Rosa had been with them since the days on the 
little farm up among the mountains, when Martha 
did the milking herself Many a time it liad been a 
comfort to her to place her foreliead against the warm 
side of the peaceful animal, and she had not forgotten 
it 

The cows stood for o moment behind the fence, 
looking up to« ard the hills and snorting Memories of 
the life up there last year were m the air They 
scented the long suminer of freedom, the juicy grass, 
and the cool, clear brooks from which they might 
dnnk. 


Then off they went They pawed the moss and 
heather and white anemones They wanted to he 
everywhere at once tVhite backs vanished under 
n horns flashed through the bushes. 

c Is, bellowingv, and the sound of brea&ng branches 
hi cd the air of thehnght, warm day The boy could 
loiiow without much trouble, but tic blueberries 
were nearly ripe— his mouth was already stained Sec, 
thereisanaihler! Ah.he'sshpped under a stone. The 
tower InlUlopcs arc covered with bluish-grey alders, 
ai^ green spruce-trees, and, 

sinsiedoud mlhout a 

Late Knut asctnil, He stands 
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there and looks upon the billowing world of mountain 
and forest and lake and field. Beyond the blue 
pasture, far to the north, there is something still 
more blue, which blends with and disappears in the 
sky. It is the ocean. This is the first time Knut 
has been able to see so far. He remains standing, 
lost ill thought, gazing. 

So the day passes. The cows have become more 
quiet and peaceful. Khut sits upon a stone, eating 
Ids lunch, and drinking water from a brook. He is 
his own master. Wlicn he becomes tired of turning 
somersaults in the heather, be sits down and cuts 
bitch tM-igs for a broom. It is cs'cn more pleasant 
to lie on the back in the soft moss and listen to 
the murmur of the wind tluough the trees and 
look up into the sky. There is an odour of warm 
juniper, sap, and rotten bark. The gnats, no doubt, 
believe tlio sky is a shinii^ ocean, and every leaf a 
green ship upon which they may cmhfirk and set 
sail. 

Then he tinnks for a moment about grandmother, 
and the future, when the world will him ICnut, 
the mighty one. Then his eyes close. 

The warm sunshine on his face, and the cow-bells, 
and the brook, and the mumiuramong the trees— all 
tile many sounds of the daymingic and take the form 
of a song. It fills and sways his entire body. He 
places his hands under Ms head, raises one knee, and 
begins to hum also, but what the tune is lie docs not 
know. 

At last he must gather the coirs again. He finds' 
himself in a bog between two hills. Then it occurs 
to him that the cows ate in reality the Israelites. 
Now they go about looking innocent, but they liave 
made up their minds to march out of Egypt to-night. 
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The bell-cxiw is J[oses and the ok is Aaron wth tfie 
long stafl 

Toward evening, Tfhen the cows ate eating their 
way homewards, Kmit again clinvbs Lookout Hill. 
This time he gazes upon the western sky, which is n 
world of many-colooied doi«b In the north many 
curious figures come tiding out of the sea. He 
understands at least so ronch that one of them is 
King David and another is Abigail, both clad in 
garments of black and gold 
A few days later Martha said to Hans: “It is 
strange how little milk the cows are giving this year. 
It must he that the grass m the pasture u poor this 
summer." 

The following day Hons came in and walked 
back and forth across tlie floor while filling his 
pipe 

"It IS not strange that the cows do not give 
much milk," he said " I mode a trip up to the 
pasture and found out what a matchless hcrd'boy 
we have" 

"No, did you?” she said, raising her eyes from 
her knitting 

" He drove and drilled the cows hke a general. He 
rode on the back of the ccr " 

" Oh, that's what’s the matter 1” said Blartlia. 
When Knut had come borne and sat alone eating 
his supper, the nustress said to him m a very innocent 
tone of voice 

“ I suppose evcfyUuDg is all nght with Uie cow? 
and the pasture, Knut T *’ 

“ Yts,ofcouisel Ilisgreatfuntobeinthewoods," 
he said, and crammed his mouth full. 

" And the cows, I hope, gel all Uie grass they can 
catj ” she continued. 
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Hans struck a match in order to light his 
pipe, but forgot about it and looked sideways at 
Knut. 

“Yes, they eat like mad,” said ICnut. “They 
don’t look up from one end of the day to the other. 
And so much grass as there is this year I Tiiey are 
almost ready to burst when evening comes.” 

“ And you enjoy riding on the ox ? ” said Martha 
innocently. 

The boy stopped chewing and became red in the 
face. He seemed to want to sink through the 
floor. 

Hans said with a curious laugh : “ So you arc a 
cavalryman ? ” and struck another matcli. 

“I— I only wanted to show another boy, the 
•sacristan’s boy, how— how tlie battle of Austcrlitz 
was fought.” 

He looked first at one, then at the otlier. They also 
looked at one another. Martlia sniflicd. Hans rose, 
and walked over to Knut, who felt an iron grip on 
his ucck. 

“ I advise you to let the cows oat in peace,” 
said Hans, and shook the boy until he began to 
cry. 


One Sunday afternoon in the middle of June there 
was a large temperance meeting at the sacristan’s 
house which was situated at the north end of the lake. 
Flags were waving over the house-tops. The court- 
yard ivas full of people. A travelling temperance 
speaker, with a long cape and blue spectacles, stood 
before a reading-stand, which was decorated .with 
leaves, and spoke thundering words. Coffee and 
lemonade were sen’cd at long tables along one side. 
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Children were running in and out among the houses 
shouting and laughing, louug men nnd^ J'oung 
women were walking about in groups teasing one 
another 

“ See, there is a team from DyrendaV’ was heard 
among the people, and nil turned to see u ho the new- 
comers n ere It was almost as if the colonel himself 
came driving 

It was Martha and Ilans. The fat, brown horse 
trotted along calmly before the gig, and the two 
who sat in the gig pretended they did not see any- 
one unbl two men came up and offered to lielp 
unluteh 

Martha gathered her dark shawl about her. Siic 
walked slowly through the crowd and allowed those 
to shake hands with her who desired to do so. ^lien 
Hans returned m hisprcsscd homespun suit and blown 
plush hat and thm-solcd shoes, he hod a creepr 
feeling along the spine, because a couple of small 
boys liad raised their hats to him tVas not he from 
D^ndal, and almost as good as the colonel Iiimself 1 
There were also sly smiles and sidelong looks. What 
did that drunkard and scoundrel want at a temperance 
meeting 7 

After the speaking, tlie saenstan's wife muted 
Martha and Hans into the front room, together wjtb 
the speaker and the minister 
“ Oh, I behoc we base here the new political 
leader,” said the minister, tijung to be genial. 

“ Well," smiled Hans, “ you may call me that )f 
you like.” 

Late at night gigs and carts drove in all directions 
from the meeting Martha and Hans lei tlieir horse 
jog along at its own pace on tlie road beside the lake, 
enjoymg the warm summer night. 
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Thus the step -was taken. Hans Lyrendal had 
signed the pledge and joined the temperance society. 
Both sat silent and felt tdiat a turn in the road had 
been passed. Sometliing new had begun. 

JIartlia took a deep breath. A peace had come 
over her wiiich she had not felt since her marriage. 
And- yet it was not enough. Sometliing was still 
lacking. 

When he had arrived home and unhitched the horse, 
he did not go in, altliough it was nearly midnight. 
It was light as day. The clouds in the western sky 
were aglow after the sunset. He felt a desire to 
wander about. He stopped here and there to look 
at the landscape. AH was changed. The open book 
before him spoke a different language. Hereafter 
he would not be looking for the same things on the 
roads as formerly. Hans Lia would make the harbour 
and would become Hans I of DjTendal. 

. Farewell, youth! Farewell, meiry journeys to 
the market in the village ! Farewell, all you horse* 
dealers from Jemtland that I have led by the nose 
so many a blessed time. FarcwcU, you glass filled with 
joy ! JIany a time you have ki^cd my legs from 
under me in the street, and landed 'me in jail, but you 
were a good comrade for all that You made many 
a stiff-necked trader easy to manage, and when 
I was heavy-hearted you brought wedding and 
ball and dance. Farewell, hoisc trading — fareweD, 
easily earned money I Now I shall have to save my 
shillings. At an end, all merriment and joy ! 
Farewell ! 

'When the new day b^an to glow in the eastern 
sky Hans still wandered about. He felt an impulse 
of mad defiance surge iq) within liim. He had a 
desire to get drunk and aQow the whole thing to be 
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swept to sea again — bntrab 1 But perhaps it would 
he best to lake tliat desire by the throat. At last 
he found himself standing on tiie headland near 
the hshing-net Here there no one to see lum. 
During the three or four hours of the night tlie 
fishermen were at home, sound asleep 
It was here tliat Ilniw permitted himself a hit of 
nonsense as a last faicneU. He roued out, opened 
tlie fiihtng-net, tied ll»c boat to the ladder, climbed 
to the top of the ladder, and bc^an to stare into the 
lake at the N\hile bottom. What was the good of it? 
If any salmon should come there was no one to haul 
the net ashore Xcvcrlliclcss, he stood tlicrc and 
stared as if the whole thing were m earnest. He 
waited patiently hour after hour There were flashes 
of gold in the billows down there The sun rose, but 
llaus remained standing motionless He began to 
(ear that those who tended the net might come and 
think he w as mad. tVhat of it ! Here he stood, and 
here he would temam standing. 

Ah, what was that! Shadows— there arc morel 
The grey streaks of lightning m the water cannot 
be mistaken Heaps of silver coins dance before Ins 
ejes 

He opens Ins month and Jets out a wild “Haul 
in 1 ” 

The echo sounded in tlie yellow morning, but 
the rope did not move, and of course lie knew it 
would not Heaps of silver coins were swept out to 
sea— hurrah I 

He crept down from Uieladder.stcppcdinto the boat, 
androwrf ashore Ah — llus loss at last after such 
success — as a farewell— cv'en tf it was only non- 
sense, it wanned hmi and tasted like iv dtmk of 
strong brandy. 
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“ Where in the '\TOrid have you been ? ” asked 
Martha. Slie ivas awaken although it was only three 
o’clock, with the early sun streaming in through the 
window. 

“ Oil, I have been wandering about over field and 
meadow’,” he said, and b^an to undress. 

” It seemed exactly as if 1 heard someone shout 
‘ Haul in,’ ” she yawned. 

” How could that be possible— now at night ? 
If anyone shouted I shoidd have heard it.” 

They lay there side by side. The clock ticked. 
Neither of them could sleep. 

“It must be the strong coffee that keeps one 
awake,” she said. 

“ Oh, it must be that you have sometliing on your 
mind,” he said, and turned toward the waS. 

After a time she said : “ Perbaps it is so. Have 
you thought what we ate to do— when w-e are old and 
no longer are able to take care of ourselves ? ” 

“ Well— it won’t be worse for us than for other 
people,” he mumbled. 

“ Other people have cluldren. They have their 
own to go to for tefu^. But we— we must put 
' ourselves in the power rf total strangers. It doesn’t 
help how' much we save.” She righed and dosed 
her eyes, as if better to see the situation clearly. 

“ Well, that cannot he helped,” he said, and turned 
liis face toward her. 

Both were silent for a time, then at last she said : . 
“ What if we should adopt a child ? ” 

“ Hem ! ” He gave a sudden start. Then both 
ivere silent. It was as if something had escaped 
her lips, which both long h^ thought of but had 
hesitated to mention. 
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The summer was passing rapidly. The St. Hans 
fair was approaching, but this ) car Hans had decided 
to remam ot home It imtated him to see others 
prepare to go He would perhaps read m a hjTnn* 
book that day, or take Knut along and w nnder througli 
the woods to pass away the bmc. 

Knut— yes, that Ixy iminded them each day of 
the \cry thing they had been talking about lately. 
When he chattered, when he sat at the tabic and ate, 
when Martha patched his little pants, when Hans 
took him along on lus wanderings, it was the same 
constantly— he reminded them of what tJiey tlicm- 
selves lacked, and their sense ot want became worse 
and worse 

Hans came home one day and asked Martha to 
come into the front room He took a yellow brink* 
book from lus pocket, and said : 

“ Now the worst is over, M«lha mine.” 

" What is that 1 " 

“Dyrendal is paid for. This Hans Longvsay has 
bought the place The last debt is pmd. And still 
we ha\ e this much cash left ” The bwk show ed there 
v?as five hundred dollars in the bank. 

“ Indeed 1” she said, and looked out of the 
window. 

" Indeed ? ” he repealed, as if hurt “ You mean 
this 18 nothing to speak of ? ” 

“ Oh no, not Uiat,” she said, and went out. 

He understood what she meant What she did 
mean was 

“We save and pat away, and soon we shall 
be rich, but who is it wo arc saving for — wc 
twoV’ 

They walked out into the Odds together one Sunday 
evening, and saw that the crops were doing well 
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Hans tallced of breaking up twenty acres of new land 
nortla of the orchard, hut the next moment he stroked 
his large beard and added, almost as if ashamed of 
himself : 

“ For that matter, I suppose we have enough as 
it is— wc two.” 

Now at last tliey could afford to pause long enough 
to see what a b^utiful place Dyrendal really was. 
And was it not more than that ? Not only had it 
brought them pro^erity and social position, but it 
was a power in itself whidi had forced Hans to become 
a decent and respectable man. Lately, when he 
walked upon the stately avenue leading to the house, 
or in the garden, he would have a sort of Sunday 
feeling whicii reminded him of the organ in church. 
When he came driving home on a dark night and saw 
lights from all the windows he had a desire in his 
heart to thank the house, which had such a magni- 
ficent appearance, for bidding him welcome. But 
he could not live for ever. Who should have Dyrendal 
after liim ? 

. When, at niglit, they had gone to bed and closed 
their eyes, pictures appeared of the tasks of the day, 
that which must be done on the morrow, the life 
on the farm— all that was valuable, and all they were 
responsible for. It was liieir life — it was the greater 
part of themselves. Horses were tethered out on the 
liill-sides, a new sort of barley had been sow on a 
plot iu front of the house : this was a part of DjTendal 
— ^it was a part of the master himself. In the daytime 
cattle grazed on the uplands; one cow was kept 
in the barn-and was ab^t to have a calf; the best 
of butter came from the milk-house : it was a part of 
Dyrendal — it was a part of Martha herself. And 
•when they went driving and folks raised hats 
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near relative at the bcilside to hold tticm by tlie 
hand And then he would continue tlicir hfe at 
DjTcndal, and would continue to call Ibejn father 
and mother 

Hans smoked and smoked It was the first time 
he had ever hesitated to stake a big sum on a single 
card 

Of course, if the thing nas to be done there was no 
sense in postponing it 

At last Martha cleared her throat, and said in the 
darkness 

“ Well— if }ou think we ought to go to-morrow, 
why " 

Hans started and looked towards her. He heard 
that she breathed heanU, os if these words from her 
had now cast the die for both of them. 

That night, as they lay side by side, they felt 
that agnm they had come to Uie parting of the way s. 
Hitherto there had been only the) themselves. One 
could do the other good or harm, but at ony rote 
they were only two Now tliere would he a Hurd 
who would be a part of tJiem, and who would base 
to be considered in everj-tlung 

They saw the child. Ttcy did not know its name. 
They knew only that it was a boy Tiiey had no 
idea whether he was light or dark. But he must 
have a good disposition They saw themsclies as 
old and worn-out people, who needed to have their 
own about them Then he would not be a stranger 
who would look upon them as a burden and wish 
them dead Could they depend upon that ’ H’ould 
he really be good to them when the time should 
come? 

The nest day they dros'e out dressed in their 
Sunday clothes Thc»e wns a certain mysterious- 
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ness about them. 'When folks met them and asked 
where they were goin^ they answered that they 
were going for a drire. They drove very slowly 
—as if they felt that they would soon enough reach 
their destir '•^ion. 
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JIahtha saw her native parish again, The road ied 
by Ersland. She saw ^ house, once yellow, now 
weather-beaten and drab. No doubt her brothers felt 
that they could not afford to throw away money 
for anjdiiing so unimportant as paint. The road 
also passed Myr. Here she saw a little boy nith 
golden locks playing in tlie garden. She turned her 
face away, The nearer they got to her sister’s farm, 
the greater became her desire to turn around and go 
home. What sort of errand was this ? 

The horse jogged along, and every moment they 
were getting nearer and nearer. About dusk they 
reached tlic end of their journey. Tlie sister, a dried* 
'up ivoman in tlie fifties, stood on the door step, shield* 
ing her eyes with her band, trying to malce out wlio 
the visitors might be. Could she believe her eyes? 
The windows were full of faces. What visitors were 
these coming to see them ? 

The sisters greeted one anothei nith a hand-shake 
and a thin smile. Each thought of the other: “You 
have changed a great deal since last we met.” Hans 
and Martha sat near the door like strangers. The 
younger children stood around and stared at them 
with their fingers in their mouths. They did not 
look quite as if they had been washed and combed 
that dajf. Of course it was not to be expected 
that everj'thing should be neat and orderly in a 
house where so many feet ran in and out, but Martha 
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tKougKl, nevertheless. "If I had as many iittle ones 
to keep the house m order for, 1 om sure itvould 
look diUerenk " 

It «as thejvungster^ hoirei er, for nboJH she Jind on 
eye. It nns hart to keep from smiling j for Hans 
seemed to be occupied with keeping Jus pipe lit, srlirle 
they were talking about the weather and the crops and 
the sister set the table But it was the youngsters in 
irhoJnJicDJsoflasjnostinlereslfd Thctewasagro\nv 
boy, who, no doubt, nould inherit the farmstead 
T«Q reJ-headed girls tn the conJinnstion age — Ihej' 
were too old, and, besides, it was a boy they wanted- 
There was a hoy of ten— Nib was fiis name— and 
& giti of SIX Tiicn there was a hoy of four. The 
youngest tins two Cinderella, of course, the luoUier 
would never part with It would have to be, no 
doubt, the boy who was four years old Hans 
began to make advances to him. Kc tried to get 
him to sit on lus lap. He exchanged glances with 
jfartha They were agreed, and both liad a strong 
desire to smile 

That evening they said nothing about thdr errand 
It was the next morjimg, when the sisters were alone 
m the kitdien, Martha suggested that perhaps one 
of the children might like to go back with them to 
Dyrendal and remain awhile. It would be quite a 
treat to Jiavc such n mischicf'inaker in the house for 
8 few days, she thought 

The sister gas e her a side glance. “ Oh, that would 
never do," she thought "Of course, it would be 
a great favour to the duld to give it such an outing; 
but tlicrc i» always so much bother with little ones, 
and Jlartha, who was not used to such things, would 
?oon be both tired and s«ty." 

I think not," said Martha. She felt she was 
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becoming red. “ If you ha%'c been able to take care 
of so many, I think I can manage one.” 

“ Well, wliicb one had you thought of? ” asked the 
sister. 

“ Oil, I had thought, periii^>s, the one who is four 
j’cars aid. IVliatishis Dome— Paul ? ” 

“ Paul, tlic poor fellow, he is so little, hut ” 

The sister hesitated. Martlia had never felt so much 
like a beggar as at tins moment. 

Little Paul became quite a man when he heard that 
he was to be permitted to wear his new clothes and 
go home with his aunt. 

When Haus and Martha drove away Paul sat 
between them. The red ribbons of bis Scotch cap 
flutfered in the wind. His brothers and sisters looked 
on witli mingled feelings of pride and envy. The 
mother called after )um tJial now fac must be a good 
boy, and dried her eyes. 

The boy was in raptures for some time. Then he 
wanted them to go back so that his mother might 
come also. Wlien he was refused he became very 
sober. He looked back. As tire house was no longer 
in \1ew he wanted to get down from the gig and run 
liome. Martha coaxed him to go with tlicm to 
Dyrcndal first, tlien he might see his motlier some 
other time. But the boy realised he was among 
strangers, andthou^t they wanted to take him away 
by force. He began to cry. He tried to tear liimself 
away and jump to the ground. JIartha lield him 
fast and spoke kindly to him. Hans promised to 
give Win a colt as soon as they got home. The boy’s 
only thought was that they were talung him so far 
away that he would never see Iris mother again. He 
cried and kicked and struggled for dear hfe. Folks 
came out of tlie lioiKcs tht^ passed and stared at 
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them. Hans >\}uppcd the horse into a run JIar- 
tha must hold the boy with both hands. Suddenly 
he struck her in the face snth his fist. Hans svrorc 
under his breath, and immediately turned the horse 
around 

“ No, no, there must be an end to this,” he said 
anpniy 

Soon they were at the aister’s house again. Slartha 
could not help smiling She had been a mother to 
the little madcap only half on hour, and tras compelled 
to bring him back His real mother stood on the 
steps and snuled also She ceach^d out her bands, 
and the boy tumbled into her arms. 

” I want to hnng back wbat I borrowed," said 
Martha 

The sister urged them to come m and stay for 
the night Tlie) occepted the lUMtation It was 
time enongh to go home empty-handed on tbe 
morrow 

The ne^t day the sister said i " There is one here 
who u very anxious to go with you , but it is almost 
a shame to speak of such things now 
IVhicli one is it ? ” asked Hons. 

“ Oh, it IS that boy. Nils.” 

Nils, who stood Hear by, blushed bashfully. He 
T^as ten years old. He was not really too old to 
become their son 

” IVell, why not let him come along then ? ” said 
Martha 

This distrust on the part of httle Paul had hurt 
her feelings, and it actually did her good to see 
that Nils showed confidenae in her, and was willing 
and aniaous to come. She patted him on the 
back 

So jou are not afraid of us, and are willing to 
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risk it ? Well — it may be ^Fe sliall become good 
friends in time, yon and I ? ” 

They drove away, witb Nils standing up beliind the 
seat 

Nils was a chubby boy with hair the colour of ashes, 
ffis face was red and full. There was a smile in one 
comer of his month. His eyes Iiid when anyone 
looked at him. Now he stood there in Iiis new suit 
of homespun and cap, and beJd fast to the brass 
liand-raii, while the gig rumbled up )iiU and down, 
through the woods. • 

When Hans turned his head to make some pleasant 
remark, Nils hid his cj-es and sete^ved the right side 
of his mouth into a smile, but did not say a word. It 
was best to be careful. He did a little thinking for 
hinxself. He wondered how long tliis ^■isit would last. 
So much lie had understood from what the grown 
folks had said, that there was something underneath 
all this. Therefore, in order to be on the safe side, 
he made a mental note of certain landmarks along 
road so that he would be able to find liis way home 
again. 

The autumn day was cold. There was a damp 
wind from the ocean. The fields lay in a hazy light. 
A storm was bremng. All three shi\-ered from the 
cold as tliey brought up at Dyrendul. 

“ Now I think you and I mil get sometliing warm 
into our stoniadis,” said SlarHia, leading Nils by the 
hand into the house. 

The boy kept his cap pulled over his eyes and sat 
down near the door. It was so clean and light in 
file house. All who came in were groini up and 
spoke only saisiWc, cold words. No one made any 
noise. No one rau about, shouting and laughing- It 
was so hard to breathe, file was told he might come 
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to the table, but m orfer to do that he must cross the 
wide, painted floor lie remmned sitting where he 
svas He wished he were bock home 

"My dear boy, don’t you want some dinner’’’ 
said Martlia, and brought him to the tabic 

"You must take off your cap,” said Hans when 
the bo) at last sat on the bcncli before the table and 
had taken a spoon in his hand Nils smiled out of 
tlie right comer of Ins moutii, bent his head to one 
side, and blushed , but he let the cap remain on his 
head 

Tiiey ate ankle Hans gave him sidelong 
glances Jonetla giggled. Knstian Haug blurted 
out 

“ I say, you take that cap off, boy I ” 

Nils took his cap off, and tlirew it on tlie floor. 
The grown-up folks smiled again. He began to 
swallow ks tears Then he looked out of tlic 
window, and tried to figure how far it would be to 
walkliome 

Nils began to wake up when Knut came in with 
slate and books under his orm Knut stopped 
abruptly when he saw the strange boy, and NiU 
stared at him 

“ Tlierc IS one who is so smart in sehool that he 
expects to he King some day,” said Hans, and rose 
from the tabic 

The two bo>s met outside later m tlie day. Ivnut 
made up his mind that he was the older. 

" Have you many books ! ” he asked 

“ Yes, ^ose we use m school," answered Nils. 

“ Pooh 1 Don’t you know esen all the Emperors 
of Horae t ” 

" No,” said Nils 

Nils was not to sleqi with the servants in the attic, 
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but ■was to have a bed do^^nstaiis in the bedroom, like 
a person of qualitj'. When everything was quiet in 
the house, and JIartha and Hans had gone to bed, 
they remained awake with a strange feeling that now, 
at last, a person had come into the house who was 
near to them. He was not a son, no, not yet; but 
he might become one. They would liave to do their 
best so that he would come to like them. But 
Blartha still felt strangely dJssatisI^. Why was it ? 
Well— it -ivas tin's, that he was too large. It was the 
little helpless child in her arms that she had wanted 
all tliosc years— the first babble, while the two clear 
eyes rested upon tiie mother and the little hand 
gripped her finger. And the age when the little one 
toddled along hanging in the mother’s skirts, and 
lisped little foolish questions : “ Mother, is the Lord 
in Heaven going to have pork for dinner too ? ” Of 
all this she had been cheated. Nils came into her 
life as a large, sfy fellow, -a-ho took great care not to 
say anjdiiing foolish. It wa-s as if her dammed-up 
desire to be a mother must make a great leap in order 
to reach him. 

“ I -wonder if we ought to have the shoemaker make 
him a pair of tall boots ? ” Hans mused, as lie lay in 
bed sniolung. “ Men of Ins sort like to wade in the 
water.” 

“ I was just wondering if there is enough homespun 
cloth on liand, so that he can have a suit of clothes,” 
said Martha. 

“ Oh, well, if tlicre is not enough, I can \vait until 
some other time,” said Hans. 

They had someone to think of whose interests came 
before their own. That was something new. They 
felt almost as if it made them better. 

“ I -n'ORder if he is sleeping well ? ” said Martha. 
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“I hope he is not I^ng awake, •mslung he were 
home again,” yawned Hans. 

Hans must get up out of bed anti go to the bed- 
room door in order to listeii. It was dark in 
tiiere , but he heard the quiet breathing of one w ho 
was sleeping This regular and peaceful breatliing 
was almost hke a blessing. Hans stood there for 
some time, listening 
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Nils opened Iiis eyes and noticed that he was in a 
strange place, ljut beside the bed stood his aunt. 
She smiled, and ottered Iiim a glass of rich milk and 
some eakes on a tray. It tasted good, but she stroked 
his hair and patted him on the check. This he did 
not like, because her hand was different from his 
mother’s hand. 

In the liring-room there was sunshine, ond near 
tile door sat a man witli a grey beard, who took a 
chew of tobacco as Nib came in. 

“ Well, I see you have another little man in the 
house,” said he. 

niartha smiled, and the old man smiled. 

“ He is a relative of mine,” she said. . " He came 
home wi^ us from my sister’s house yesterday," 

“ Is that so ? ” said the greybeard. “ Well, tlien, 
I suppose we might as well call liim the heir.” 

“ Oh, that dews not follow necessarily,” thought 
Martha. 

“ What do you think about it, Nik?” asked Hans. 

The boy was not used to being talked to as if he 
were an important person. He wished lie were far 
away. As soon as he had eaten his breakfast, he went 
outdoors. 

Heir ? For the first time in his life he was among 
strangers, and did not hare fus iiiotlier to go to with 
Ills troubles. He hunted for Knut so that they roiglit 
find something pleasant to do together. But this 
thing about t lie heir was still in his mind, and it would 
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not do to talk to the herd-boy about tliat. He ivas 
not here merely ns a wsitor an>^\'ay. There ^as 
sometiung underneath. What a?i heir ? He 
became sort of gro^fn up because he was alone m tins 
matter and had no one to confide in IVitb bis cap 
drawn over his eyes, in ins wide homespun 
pants and red shirt-sleeves, the little fellow walked 
about, first to the stable, then to the smithy. He 
stopped and took the pose of a grown man because 
it was necessary for liun to think, just liken grown 
person 

Heir ? Was he to hare ever) thing here— houses, 
ficld^ cows, horses, woods, all ? But tn that cose 
he would have to live here all the time. He could not 
go home and live with his mother and hrt brothers 
and sisters any more. HTmt if it were true ? It 
beenme harder and harder not to liave nnj one to talk 
to about this. 

Bunng the day he heard the same thing tunc and 
again. When Joaetta was alone with him in the 
wood-shed she said “ So jou are the croivn prince, 
are youl” NSben a cotlngcr’s wiJc came toward the 
house carrying a pad, she stopped and looked at him 
“ Well, well— I believe tlmt is the son at D)Tfendal 
yes, yes— it is no mete tnllc you will fall heir to, if you 
behav e well ” It was as if oil the snnshine fell upon 
Nils lie had a strong desire to run away into the 
darkness At last he hid belund the thrashing- 
machine m the bam He was not in the habit of 
thinking. His brain was in a whii) It was great to 
be har, crown pnnee, son at Dyrendal. But just 
now he wanted to go home to mother It was as if 
they had tricked him into coming here, and refused 
to let him go home again His feelings were hurt, and 
at last he began to cry. But if he should go into the 
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house wth tears in liis eyes, the grown-up folks would 
smile at him again. Therefore he stole away to the 
stable, and washed his face in the watering-trough. 

When Ifnut, the herd-boy, appeared, the two little 
men took measure of one another. They approached 
cautiously, and spoke while stiU some distance apart. 

“ Are you going to Lofoten when you are grown 
up ? ” asked Nils. 

“ No, I am going to be Prime Minister, ” answered 
Knut. 

“You silly fool I” Nils sneered and went away. 

Kvil days were in store for Knut. He was pushed 
aside for the new arrival. It was no use saying wtty 
things when among the grown-up folks any more. It 
was Nils and Nils both early and late. Nils might 
sleep as late os he liked in the mormng. He v’as 
allowed to M’ear his good clotlics every day. When 
the mistress was in the milk-liousc she would call him 
in, and when he out again be bad cream on bis 
lips. The master no longer said : “ What do you 
tliink about it, I&iut ? ” No, it was Nils, always 
Nils. It hurt his feelings, but who cared about that 
at Dyrendal now ? Knut had fallen so low that now 
he was only a herd-boy, and a herd-boy is not much 
more than a dog. 

Once when he was chopping wood, Nils came up 
slowly : 

“ Is— is it fun to be a herd-boy ? ” 

Ejiut waited a long time before he replied : 

“No, here the cows know so much, they herd 
themselves.” 

“ Know so much — cows ? ” 

“ Yes, "we have an ox who can read in a book.” 

“ You arc an ox yourself.” 

“ And you are a calf,” 
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“ You take care, or I‘ll go in and tell.” 

“ You are a calf— a cream calf " 

Nils swallowed and swallowed, Tliat went home. 
He humed away with stalwart steps. Hut he did 
not go in and tattle It anj-onc did him ever so much 
wrong, there was no woman here in whose lap he had 
a desire to hide Ins face and complain. Later in the 
day the two boys became friends for owliile, and 
Knut showed Nils how to make a tobacco pipe of 
a thread bobbin They took a walk m the woods, 
lay on llieit stomachs, and smoked moss together. 

One day, when Martha was shang pork in thestabuf, 
Nils came in sniffling, and asked if he might go home 
to see his mother that day. 

Martha gave a start, but answered cheerfully • 

“ My dear, you must wail until your new clothes 
are ready. During the hobdays the tailor will come, 
and you must be here so that he can take your 
measure " 

New clothes ! The boy’s face brightened. Ycs» 
he would bke that And one day ho walked back 
and forth on the floor trying tbein on The pants 
had the new style pockets, just hke tlic pockets men 
had, The next Sunday he was to wear them to 
chuTch. Mother — mother was pushed aside. 

Martha went about, tbuikiog : 

“ So you cannot make him feel quite happy here. 
You do not have the knack, no matter how much 
you have the will. And you, who imagined he would 
begin soon to call you mother.” 

No , to be kind to a strange boy in such a way 
that he would like it was, after all, not such a simple 
matter. A boy’s nuni] v> a dilTicuIt Addle to play 
upon AllheratUiBptsptovedvnong. Kshepetted 
him in the presence of others, he would be ashamed. 
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He was too big for Uiat If spoke to lum in 
endearing terms, lie would become cross and iook 
at the others. It was as if he called upon them to 
bear witness that he was no ehiid. 

One day, just for fun, she tried to take him on her 
lap, but be struck at her, tore himself away, and ran 
outdoors. 

It was Ins own mother he longed for, Martha’s' 
sister had so many cliildrcn, and yet, even at a distance, 
siie pulled and puUed at Nils so that liis new mother 
at Dyrendal dAva)’s might fed that Nils never could 
become her boy. 

Every evening she dreaded what the next day might 
bring fortln For what if he should come again and 
want to go home ? If he should run away it would be 
a misfortune both for her and for Hans. 

He came in again ^Y^th signs of tears on his face, 
althougli it was clear tliat he had tried to wasli them 
away. He ^wanted to go home to mother right away, 
he sobbed. ” And as he stood there he began to crj'. 

Once more she coaxed Mm to stay. This time it 
was the- shoemaker who was coming to make liim 
a pair of taO boots. His chubby face brightened 
again, and he smiled out of the right comer of Iiis 
moutii. He would wait until the shoemaker had 
been there. He did want so much to have a pair of 
tall boots. , 

Martha sighed when she was alone. She had stooped 
so low as to buy tiie boy, time and again, when he 
had no desire to remain on her account. Would it 
alwaj-s be the same ? 

■ One dark winter day, when the snow-drifts were 
piled high, the shoemaker had finished his work. Nils 
walked back and forth on the floor and was quite 
a man. He must go out and find a puddle to wade 
9 
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in— he wanted to know if they were waterproof. 
Martha and Hans sat in the Imng-room and thought x 

“ Now, at any rate, he must fed thankful to us." 

But when he came m, the first thing lie said was : 
“I wonder what motherwiU say when she secs how- 
fine I am ? ’’ The same day he again begged for 
permission to go home. This tune Hans promised 
to buy him a watch the first tunc he went to town 
At night, wheuNils had been tucked in and every- 
thing was quiet, be would lie m bed and cry. A strange 
feeling began to take hold of him— he was selling his 
mother, bit by bit, for clothes and tail boots and a 
watch, and in order to become beii Hans and MsTths 
bad tncked him into it. He would get back at them 
when he was gro>m up some day 
The worst of all was that the master and mistress 
would watch him all day long No doubt they thought 
he was so little that be must not be allowed out of 
their sight for a moment. One time he must go with 
Hans, another i*ith the mistress, which was worse 
because she would alwa^-s stroke bun and pet him— 
huh! But one day when Hans Jiad been to town 
he brought back & silver watch It was svonderful 
It ticked m his pocket caiJy and late. He could take 
it out and look at it and see what time it was, just 
like a grown person There iras also a large silver 
chain which dangled from his little vest He wondered 
if he must give back the watch and chain if he made 
up his mind to go home some day He held the watch 
to Ins car and swallowed the thought of his mother 
which came as a catch tn bis throat 
\Vas It to be expected that Knut would allow that 
little pig to go about with an air of importance, 
although he had read nothing ? It was not hard 
for the grown-up folks to see that the two boys did 
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not get on well together. Did Nils have a black 
eye ? 

One day, in the stable,' Hans bent down, put his 
arm about his neck, and said : 

“ If you and Snut cannot get on together, w’hy, 
I suppose, we can send him away.” 

■Hans waited for an answer. I^s had his tall boots 
off. Now he was so big and mighty that he could 
tell ICnut to go away if he wanted to. The next 
moment, however, he did not care to. 

“ No,” he said, “ Knul— he can stay as long as he 
likes so far as I am concern^.” 

But, nevertheless, he felt bigger after this. He went 
about mth anotlicr manner and thought— any^vay, 
Knut would do well to take care now, 

One day Hans let Nils ride with him in the big 
sled on an errand to the store. The old fellow began 
to speak with unwonted kindness, and beamed trith 
goodness. Nils feared what might come. Did he 
understand rightly? Hans promised him a knife 
with a brass sheath if he would call Martha and lum 
mother and father. 

The boy blushed and turned away. It was im- 
possible to get a word out of him. 

If he shodd allow them to trick liirn into doing this 
also— to call these strange people mother and father, 
he would lose his real mother fra ever. Did he wish 
to do that ? 

On the evening of this day he did not come in when 
darhiess fell. The maids went out to call him. 
No one answered, Terror smaed everyone. They 
hunted indoors and outdoors. There was sleet and 
snow with a cold north wind. Martha and Hans 
wandered about, eadr vrith a lantern, calling “ Nils ! 
Nils 1 ” The lured men were smit to the neighbours. 
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Knut felt a strong gnp on his shoulder. The roster* 
who stood before him, shook him and wanted to know 
what he liad done wtb Kils. They went to the cow- 
stable, the hotse-stahle, the granary, and the hay-loft. 
They raised their lanterns and called and called. 
Above the others rose the wailmgs of Martha : “ Is us 1 
Nils ! ” The lanterns moved among the buildings— 
at the smithy, the slabur, the wood-shed, and each 
person was tehing where he or she had lost seen him. 
Then they went out over the fields m the darkness, 
the flares of the lanterns moving unsteadily over the 
snow as they searched here and there. Martha 
wanted them to search in the well, and Hans poked 
in the frozen water with a long pole. But Nds was 
not to be found. 

At last KiuUan Haug returned from one of the 
neighbours and told that they bad seen the boy go 
by at dusk and that he walked west, h the direction 
of the flsltng village. All gathered about Kristian, 
and Martha held her lantern up to his face to see 
whether he was telling the truth 
V “ Well, I suppose he went home then," said Hans. 
All agreed It was dear he liad not met with an 
accident. He was on the highway aad perhaps had 
been lucky enough to get a nde. 

" Hitch up a horse, KnsUan," said Hans, and walked 
toward the house, 

“ Ate you going now— .to-night ? " asked Martlia, 
^ sl'6 followed him to the house, chilled through. 

“Tes, it would not do to send anyone else,” said 
Hans, making ready lor the }Oumey. 

Tlie sleigh-bells were lieard in the yard, but soon 
grew fainter as Hans drove away. The mighty Hans 
Dyrendal went to fetch a little boy who did not want 
to be ms heir, and had run away from him. 
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As the horse trotted along, and the snow beat 
upon his face, Hans looked carefully at the snow- 
drifts on both sides, to make sure that a little feOow 
over tired, liad not gone to sleep in the snow and was 
being covered up. 

At the same time there ran through his bead some- 
tliing to the effect tliat he had lost at this game. You 
can swing yourself up in the world, Hans Lia. You 
can become Hans D^ndsd, with farm all paid for 
and money at interest, and a good reputation in the 
neighbourhood, and leraperance and religion, but to 
get a little boy to like you, and live with you, and 
call you father—lhat you cannot do. No, there the 
other fellow holds the trumps. You may play 
against him anything you like. It is wrong. It is aU 
■wrong. But if you iiave not found it out before this, 
I suppose it is too late now. 

And at tlie same time be realized how much he 
had changed during the few weeks he thought he had 
a son in the house. He had decided to plough 
more ground in the spring. Dyrendal was lai^e 
enough for Martha and liim, but not for Nils, He had 
decided to paint the house white. When he went to 
the stable he looked upon the horses with other eyes 
than formerly. They were no longer merely so much 
merchandise. He valued them not only in terms of 
money. Now they were his domestic animals which 
should remain on the &Fm. He would begin to breed 
beautiful animals in ordn to stock up Dyrendal. 
He felt more settled, also, in his own mind, because 
now his life pointed far into the future through Nils. 

But the boy had run away, flans felt he did not 
have the courage to go home to Martha unless he 
could bring back the hoy. 

The mistress of Dyr^al sat up late that night. 
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Finally, she went to bed, but she could not sleep. She 
listened for the sound of bells, rithough it seemed the 
boy must have had enougb of a start to reach his 
home before Hans could overtake him. 

The wind whined and whistled about the house. 
Martha saw lier sister sitting tlicrc w’lth her thin 
smile, surrounded by her little ones, and her 
sister seemed to say “ He is not happy with you. 
A certain knack is necessary, and you do not has-e it, 
Martha That is the reason you do not have a child. 
You do not have the knack. Everj thing near you 
freezes If you stroke children with your hand, it 
makes them angry You can bribe them to endure 
you for a time, but you can never in the world get 
them to open their hearts to you, or to come to you 
for comfort You might as well give up the idea at 
once Nils is happier snth me, no matter bow much 
of goods and gold you are able to oiler him.” 

The wind blew constantly. The night was long. 
No bells were heard If Hans shouW come back 
with the boy she would not be able to control herself, ' 
but would throw herself oi'cr him and press him to 
her heart. And the boy irould, no doubt, try to 
break away from her, perhaps would strike her in the 
face. 

She tossed about m bed and folded her hands and 
felt cold chills down her back It was more than 
her body that froze It is of no use, Martha. You 
might as well become hard as ice. The One above 
has decided it shall be so. He has condemned you 
to live your life in the cold. 

Nds got so far along on his way before dark that 
^ began to recognize the houses along the road, 
ne was afraid someone would follow him, so he tan 
and panted and hurried on. But, as he came near 
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home, he began to fear, also, that he I:ad done some- 
thing foolish. At last he saTT a light from his mother’s 
house. He hiccoughed and hurried on. Everyone 
in the house became excited Tphen he came stumbling 
In. His mother took his hand and talked about so 
many things, but when she sat down upon a chair, 
he threw himself into her lap and began to cry. 

At last he must tell that he had run away. 

Both his mother .and his brothers and sisters had 
got into the habit of thinking of him as the rich heir 
to Dyiendai. No;y, perhaps, he had wrecked cvery- 
tliing. As NOs sat and looked at the otliers lie began ' 
to see that they were not well pleased— and he, poor 
fellow, had tliought Hiey would be so very glad to see 
him if he would only come home. 

As lie sat at tlie table, eating, sleigh-bells M-ere 
heard outside. Again everyone became excited. 
They knew who it was. There was not time for 
Nils to run and hide before Hans Dyiendai entered 
the room with snow in liis beard and on his coat. 

“ Have you seen my overseer anywhere about ? " 
he said merrily, when he saw the boy w-as at the table, • 
safe and sound, but with pale face. 

Hans did not speak of returning immediately. He 
wanted the boy to be left alone for a while. Nils 
wondered that Hans should be so kind to him, but 
the next day his mother and brothers and sisters let 
him know that he must at least go back and ask 
forgiveness of auntie after ^ghtening everyone so 
dreadfully. 

• The snow-storm continued throughout the next 
night, and the mistress of Dyrcndal must remain 
alone. 

When, on the third day, she saw Hans and the boy 
come driving up to the house, she realized that now 
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things could not be os they had been befote. She 
did not iTsnt to hare the same experience a second 
tune If he -wanted to settle down there, he would 
be welcome If he wanted to go anay, why, then, 
in God’s name, he -would be Just as welcome to do that. 

It did not matter so mudi any more. There would 
have to be a limit to this begging, and humlhatmg 
oneself, 

“ So you have made a visit to your mother, Nils,” 
she said, and tried to smile, as the boy came stamping 
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At this time great political storms swept over the 
land, and speakers 'went ftom the cities even to the 
outlying country districts. They thundered and 
threatened every misfortune if the farmers should 
vote for the otlw side. 

The men sat in their homespun and listened 
attentively. The following Sunday, when tliey knew 
no man of importance was present they formed into 
groups near the church, and began to discuss politics 
—they too. They read the papers now. and had Iicard 
so many speakers that they knew the catchwords. 
They shook their fists in one another’s faces, and each 
swore that the other was a fooL Tliin voices and 
coarse voices tried to drown out one another. 

When the big master from Dyrendal arrived, be 
stood on the fringe of one group and listened with a 
very sober face. Then he whispered something to 
one of the men that made all of them laugh. They 
knew he was' n conservative, but no one took it 
seriously, because the nest moment he raised his 
chest and went over to the radical group, where the 
schoolmaster was speaking about freedom and 
fatherland. All at once Hans again whispered to one 
of the men, so that all could hear : 

“ Ask tliat fellow if his motlier is as dirty as slie 
used to be ? ” All began to laugh. As Hans went 
to another group all eyes were upon him. But the 
schoolmaster remember^ what Hans had said the last 
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time he wrote an article for the paper on the tactics 
of the conservatives in this neighbourhood. , 

If a hst of voters belonging to the opposition 
pddenly disappeared just as it was wanted, or if 
ballots, sent by a boy to some out-of-the-uay place, 
were not delivered, folks would shake their lieads 
and say * “ There is only one man in this neighbour- 
hood who could have done tlus ” 

It was this desire to toss up his neighbour in a 
blanket, figuratively speaking, that Hans had not 
quite overcome As the election approached and 
became more interesting, however, Ilans seemed to 
talk people into voUng 
wr the nghl side , because this u ork w as very much 
hke trying to convince a sensible man that a worn-out 
old n« was a pnnce of England 

at held 
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here now and make an effort to behave well. Folks 
would allow him to clidi his heels together and kick 
as high as the ceiling once in a while. But, for all 
that, they had voted for him in tlie last election. 

Wiile the women sniffled and wept over their sins, 
there was one among them who sat erect and held 
her head high. It was the mistress herself. It was 
Martha. She had nothing to repent. She looked 
upon these girls, who, perhaps, got the one they 
wanted, and upon these women, sunounded by 
cluldren, and she thought it might do them good to 
hear that they were big sinners, and that there would 
be a judgment day. U might do them good to hear 
about it. 

The master and mistress of Dyrendal gave people 
plenty to gossip about One day a poor woman 
might come and ask for a drop of milk. Aud Maiiba 
would invite her in and give her coffee, and would 
say, “ Oh, there is no charge for the milk.” But the 
next time the poor woman would come, the mistress 
would go about pale and cold as ice, and would show 
tlie poor creature the door, so that she would not 
dare to show hemelf for a long time. 

A cottager's boy had buOt a little cottage and cleared 
a bit of ground on a hill-side. On the day of his 
wedding he reedved a fresh cow as a gfft from 
Dyrendal, Such things did not happen in the days of 
the colonel. And, one day, Martha stood godmother 
to a child at a ndj^boui^s house, and made the child 
a gift of fifty dollars. 

Oh, yes, there was pldity for people in the neigh- 
bourhood to gossip about, They might talk behind 
the backs of the folks at Dyrendal, and both were 
suspected of a littie of everytiimg, hut when they 
came driving to chmdi, she in her black silk and he 
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big and mighty, folks stepped aside respectfully, and 
some ^ould take oU their hats. 

It soon became the fashion that Martlia should he 
the first lady at large beddings, and tliat she should 
act as hostess in order that everything might be done 
properly and according to the best usage And the 
basket of food she voald bring from home I Why— 
it was almost enough for a wedding by itself l' 

But there must he cvil-minded people or political 
enemies, because rumours began to spread w hich were 
beyond bebef She, who was so ricli and powerful — 
she—no, never m the worid I But the rumour tvould 
not die. It hen she had been in a house one thing 
or another was missed — a stiver spoon, a fork, some* 
times even money To be sure there were others 
who were suspected at first, but. m the end, aU the 
evidence pointed to the first !ady-lo Martha. Of 
couTM, It could not have been SJartha. Ewl-minded 
people find so much to talk about. 

Tirne passed Nib had settled doim at DTOndal, 
but aU understood that he went about moping and 
longing for home although lie no longer said anything 
about It And he ^ foimd that he was no longer 
the cbKf person, at least not m the eyes of the master. 

elwtions, newspapers. Nils w as 

t£ L,r^r f ol^out being 

M Zi h best to keep to himself. 

behave well T remain there, 

theramM™ ^ S“™ "P- 

«l>=ri>»lietoone 
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Nils had been at Dyiendal more than a year. 
Christmas 'was approaddng, and the ice on the lake 
was hard and smootii. Just before dusk it swarmed 
with children and young people, who drifted hither 
and thither on skates, pulling down tlfeir caps to 
protect their ears against the cold, and shouting. 
During these days before the holidays the north wind 
roared night and day. Heavy, dark clouds-roUed in 
from the sea, which were mirrored in the clear, smooth 
ice, so that it seemed as if the skaters skimmed over 
clouds of darkness and fire. If a person worked his 
way up against the wind, he could turn and stretch 
out his coat and sail. Hey ho-^how the girls and 
boys shot by one another, very much like a flock of 
birds 'flying! The men from the hill country one 
day brought a large sled upon which they had rigged 
up a square sail. It became a ship full of wrigglmg 
bodies and kicking legs, wliich sailed up and down on 
the shining ice in the wind, followed by a swarm of 
skaters, some of whom skated backwards or wrote 
their names in the ice standing upon one foot, and, 
in the midst of the crowd, a tall, sedate mmi, who 
made long, powerful strokes here and there, but who 
looked upon liimseif as being above taking part in 
the sports of the crowd. 

Knut had a friend who Hved on one of the farms 
across tlie lake. Pauline Lund was her name. They 
met here, and he would push her ahead of him on the 
ice. On Sundays she sat with the choir, in her blue 
dress, and she had a wonderful voice. 

One evening a flock of half-grown young people 
had gathered beliind a point ofiand. Andreas, tlie 
sacristan’s son, was the leader. 

“ Wliat shall we arrange for Chiistmas ? ” he said. 

“ Yes, we ought to do sometliing really fine this 
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year,” sereral spoke up eagerly The girla thrust 
forward their red cheeks excitedly, -while more aod 
more skaters joined the company. 

The saensUn’s boy saw that they were all school- 
mates and belonged to the best families, so he mnted 
them to come to las house the third day after 
Christmas. 

' " Then j ou must come to my house the fourth day 
after Chnstroas,” said Per Sund. 

“And the fifth day to my house,” said Gabriel 
Flyla 

On the edge of the crowd there were two who were 
%-ery careful not to innte anj-one to their house. They 
were Knut and Nils from D>Tenda], And as they 
skated home along the shore, they were not quite 
sure they bad been invited by the others. 

“ You are only a hetd-b<^,” said Kds, “ so they 
did not mean you ” 

“ And you are only s dirty beggar-boy, so no one 
had you m mmd ” 

They worked their way in the dusk over the frosty 
Klls, from which the snow had been swept by the 
wind n fore them lay the large house, with its long 
row Pi' wjrJows that reflected the yellow and stormy 
simsc^ sky in the west 

“ T worder if we dare mvite anyone ? " said Giut, 
and stopped 

“ I wonder,” Nils smiled out of the right comer 
of his mouth, and his red, chubby face shone as he 
turned toward the dun bght of the setting sun. 

“ We must get permission from the master and 
mistress first,” said Knut. 

” Yes, you ask them ” 
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“ No, you know better how to use your tongue.” 
They trudged on. Both felt thnt the great lady of 
Dyrendal was not one they cared to go to about 
anj’thing of that sort. If sli were in the right mood, 
she niigiit say, yes. But they had not the courage 
to ask her. They would not care to be known as her 
boys. Tliey looked toward the laige house, in wliich 
lights were now burning, and both felt that other 
boys bad a better time of it than they. Dyrendal 
was not their home. The master and mistress of 
DjTendal were not their parents, and therefore 
Christmas could not mean the same to them as it did 
to otlier boys and girls in the neighbourhood, ' 

Nils decided he must take comfort in the fact that, 
anyway, he was the heir. But it was so long to wait 
until he was grown up. 

“ Must you go to the cow*stahle to-night again ? ” 
said Hans to Martha. “ It does not seem to be of 
much use to have a hired milkmaid ? ” 

“ Oh, the milkmaid is busy with other things,” 
she answered. She put on the worst clothes she could 
find, lit a lantern, spread a fold of her dress around 
the lantern to protect it against the storm, and set out 
into the darloiess. A flickering light indicated her 
moTements on the path, over which snow had been 
blown into drifts, and ^ut followed, carrying pails, 
The door to the cow-stable is liard to open, but once 
inside one is met with peace and warmth. The sheep 
and the cows speak their greeting. The pigs climb 
up on tlie side of the pen and grunt. Over the whole 
there is an air of welcome. 

No, the mistress of Dyrendal is not compelled to do 
the milking, but if she enjoys being with her animals, 

why In here there is peace. There are two 

long rows of cows with their heuls toward one another 
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and a p3ssagc-^^ay bcl\»ecn tlipm. ^Vhilc Martlia 
places hay before the cons, Knut cleans the stable 
preparatory to milKmg. There is meal to be prepared 
for tlie calves and the pgs, tind leaves to be brought 
for the sliccp Vi hen each one 1ms been fed there is a 
sound of peaceful snalloning and chewing throughout 
the entire stable Martha sits down to milL She 
rests her forehead against the warm side of the cow, 
and the stream of milk p!a 3 rs a tune of tip, tap on the 
bottom of the bucket as m former days, 

The door flies open, and the storm rushes m, but 
it IS only the milkmaid who comes in to imlk on the 
other side, and the storm is soon shut out again. 

Then again there b peace, whilst the north-west 
wind wads outside in the winter night. Martha 
cnjoj*s peace of mind. She doses licr eyes and croons. 
All these living beings that icccive their food from her 
lionds have b^omc as a part of herself Tlicir peace 
becomes her peace Perhaps these ammals stand 
there and dream about the free life of the pasture 
during the long, bright summer. Or perhaps they 
have faint rccoliccbons of tlie lime, long ago, when 
their forefathers roamed about on endless stretches 
of plam in strange lands far away 
Knut would stond near by and chatter. Lately 
he had read a great deal about politics, nnd he had 
come to belie^'e that a plain cottager’s boy might 
work his way up and become a great man, even if he 
could not go to war Ue had thought he would study 
and become a popular speaker, because then he could 
scare an opponent out id hts wits, even if he did uot 
strike him dead, and so, in n way, win victories and 
become a conquenng hero 

Knut had flnish^ lus work and mo\’ed carefully 
over the slippery floor. He raised the lantern above 
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the pens, in wliieh red c^ves lay on beds of straw 
and chewed their cuds. He gave them his hand 
to suck, and spoke to them as if they were good 
friends. 

“ Well,” said the mistress, as she sat milking in 
the dark, “ if become a big man some day and 
make a speech in the village, I promise to go there and 
to sit upon the front seat. Then wc shaU see if your 
head has been turned so that you will not remember 
-me.” 

Chi'istmas Jiad come and gone. Parliament met 
somewhere far away in a city tliat was called Kris- 
tiania. TliatmadcthepapersmoreinterestiDg. linut 
must now skate across the lake each evening and bring 
home the mail for the master of Dyiendal. 

When the lamp was lit and the papers were spread 
out upon the long bromi table in the living-room, 
tlien it was that the entire household was changed 
into a parliament. 

Oh, these newspapers, whidi came to the out-of-the- 
way districts far in along the sliore of some dark fjord, 
where all thoughts until now Lave been taken up 
with food and marriage and a shilling to be earned ; ■■ 
besides, of course, prayer mcetii^ and the fear of 
heil—tliese newspapers faring a fresher air into the 
mind and Idudle new interests. They tell of happen- 
ings far away that give anew idea of the world. They 
give tlie picture of a man who did a great deal of good 
although he did not preach the Word of God. Then 
they tell about something that is called “ tariff,” 
and “finance,” and “science,” and “art.” Then 
there is a funny story that really makes one laugh. 
And, besides, there is the Government, and customs of 
different lands. All these things bring many new 
words one never heard rfbefrae, and make it necessary 
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to have ideas about things one never even dreamed 
existed. 

There sits the mastM birnself, at the head of the 
table, mth spectacles, leading reports of the doings 
of Parliament, and, great heavens, how these speakers 
must be able to un^rstand everjdhmg imoginahle 1 
They talk about things so difficult that the mere 
nameisenoughtostnkeanoxdead. “ Constitutionnl- 
Amendmcnt " is bad enough for a mouth iii w hich there 
IS a juicy quid of tobacco. But what do you think 
of " Disquahfication Procedure” ! All these things 
a person must know about if he wants to go to Pariia* 
ment , so, m the end, one cannot get along with only 
what everybody understands— namely, economy and 
the Word of God. 

Martha u reading the temperance paper. The two 
maids near the Hrc^place are m&bng their spinning- 
wheels hum Nils ts trying to make out the announce- 
ments in the local paper, and Knut is devotiring a 
continued story aboiit love Lars Mafclla is nodding 
over Ins pipe, and Knstian Haug is sitting neat the 
north uah, with his back turned, mending a shoe. 

“ Great heavens 1 " said the master aloud — and all 
heads were raised- “Here the Parliament gives a 
pension to a captain who b nch as Croesus 1 ” 

” I suppose tfiey depend on men. like you to pay 
taxes and pay taxes untd jou stand there wvtlmut 
a shirt to your back,” said ilartha, looking up from 
her paper. 

“ i[r PrwidenV I ” said Knut, and rose Everyone 
gave a start, tiien burst out lauglung Even Martha 
lai^hed so noJcntly that her paper fell to the floor. 

^ut made a speech in defence of pensions, and 
said exactly the same things that were said in the 
arliament by those who defended the practice. 
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“ Jlr. President 1 “ said Hans, looking around over 
his spectacles and continuingtiie joke. He maintained 
tlmt expenses should be cut down, so that the taxes 
would not become too much for the people to bear. 

It became almost a speech. He was training himself 
to express bis opinion about new and difficult things. 

" Jlr. President ! ” said Martha abruptly. This 
made a stir. It was not often the great lady took 
part in a joke. She raised her eyebrows and said 
sarcastically : “ I ^vonder how many of the great men 
in this Parliament would like to clean out the cow- 
stablc for me.”— Then she smiled and looked about 
for ^proval, 

“ Ke representative from the southern counties 
ought to stick to the subject,” said ICnut, and as 
it sounded exactly as in Parliament, everyone must 
lamh again. 

To the surpnse of everyone, Jonetta stopped her 
spinning*wlicol and said : “ Mr. President 1 ” 

“'Die Loi-d help us, now the women follcs are 
begiiining,” said Kristian Haug, turning his blind 
eye toward the lamp. 

All eyes were upon the blond girl with the rosy 
cheeks. 

“ I propose a pension for tliose who have only one 
eye,” she said, and began to spin again. 

This time Nils was the only one who smiled. &is- 
tian Haug bent down over Ins work, and Hans said : 

“ That is what you got for throwing your sweetheart 
down from the attic last Sunday night, ICristian.” 

Bang went the storm-door ; someone stamped the 
snow off Ms feet ; and in came the white-bearded 
schoolmaster. He Iiad read the papers and thought 
he would step in for a chat. Could it be possible 
that the liberals really wanted to dethrone the King ? 
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On stormy -ffinter nights it sometimes happened 
that JIarlha could not go to sleep. She thought 
about \ils 

He grew and became mote plump and led-cheesed, 
but It iras always another woman that filled his mind. 
She herself would never become anything more than 
just one to be endured. She- might he as good to 
him as she-pUased. 

Often when she looked mto the future she would 
literally grow coW Wbal if she -were condemned 
to bring up this boy, and then, some fine day, be should 
bring misfortune upon both her and Hans ? Some- 
times when she looked at him she would become 
frightened— the son, the heir, their comfort m old 
ogtsl That IS the difference between having cut 
adopted son and one who is really one’s own. 

Some day he might begin to wait impatiently 
for them to die, as a bird of pity waits for its VKtjm 
to fall, Such he might become. Was she condemned 
to bring up a bird of prey—and to be to him as a 
mother? Was it possible t Why— the One above 
who rules over eserylbng could not place a more 
temble curse upon a woman. But in that case there 
would be an accounting between Hun up there and 
her. 

It was thoughts like these that lately ^ad made 
hei so gloomy and hard that she often felt bke clench- 
ing htr fists m the very face of heaven itself. 

It happened sometimes on a stormy night that she 
would steal out of bed, dress warmly, and go out into 
the darkness Jt eased her mind to be out in a storm. 
One may' perhaps recopiae oneself m a storm, in 
wliKh yellow, black, and bloody masses of cloud 
rush along and end m an angry whirlwmd. 

It is a rehef to be out in such weather. She stops, 
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looks atout, and waUs agaia, Evcr5rthing is asleep. 
She alone wanders about, aunlessjy. Now and then 
her face is lit up dimly as she raises her e5'es in order 
to look toward the sky. 

There is a picture-book up there that interprets 
powers witliia yourself, which can neither speak nor 
think, but whi^ tumble about in your mind. There 
—up there you see them again. There— in the bloody 
storm-clouds in the sky to-night. 

Her shawl and dress flutter in the wind. She stops, 
and walks on— stops and walks on. EverytJiing is 
changed when one walks alone on such a night. 
Etcu if you had married the one you wanted, you 
would still he an old woman now. Even if you had 
sons and daughters, you would still liave to die some 
day. Even ^ you succeed in making your husband a 
member of Parliament, so that he rises ns high in tlie 
world as the forester at Myr, he b and always will 
be a fool. 

The scores to be settled with Him up there behind 
the storm are big. One cannot put up with every- 
tiling and always be humble. We have stood in the 
presence of great ones before. There might rise up 
in the heart a desire to sin— to steal, to lie. to curse, 
to cheat, to commit a big sin, the sound of wWch 
will be heard in all the heavens, 

^Vhen the folks at Dyrendal rise in the moraing, 
the mistress is asleep in her bed os usual. No one 
suspects that sltt was out during the night and held 
converse with the storm. But if a poor old woman 
should come on such » day and ask for milk, the 
mistress of Dyi'cndal would show her the door. 
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A LITTLE girl With her finger ui her mouth stood on 
the doorstep at Dyrcnd®h When ICristian Ilaug 
passed she said she 'woolJ liltc very inucli to speak 
with her brother. Knot 

It was Gimhild She bad her giandmothct’s grey 
shawl os-er her head The ends were crossed on her 
breast and tied m a large knot on lier hack. She 
looked old for her sire tVhen her brother canie at 
last, her hide pale facebeoamesoleinn and oomnand' 
log 

*' I came to say for gnmdmothcr that i/ you have 
forgotten us, we have not forgotten >0M ” 

“I wish you wouM leli grandmother that we 
have been very busy here,” said Knut. '* But now, 
during the hoLdays I have been thinking of making 
atrip home.'* 

When Knut had gone the girl waited for a moment 
on the door-step She thought someone might mnte 
her m and offer her cake and coffee But the door 
of the great house remained closed, so she trudged 
home again 

Ihe ne'vt Sunday morning Ivnut took the road which 
skirled the hills. He walked slowly and nhistled. 
Although, of couisc, it was always a wonderful thing 
to go kane, ht felt that now he b^onged to the great 
World He felt he had outgrown the narrow life m 
the little fisherman’s cottage where all thoughts 
and cares centred about food to-day and death and' 
salvation to-morrow. Whenever he went there he 
t}r> 
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feit tliat lie was going backward, down to childhood and 
ignorance again, yet Ids grandmother was there, 
and his brothers and sisters were there, and if there 
was anyone in the world he cared for, it was his 
grandmother and his brothers and sisters. 

. ICnut was in the confirmation school and was fifteen 
years old.' It seemed to him the world was becoming 
colder and harder each day. It is easy enough, as 
long as you are little, to put on airs and boast of what 
you intend to become w'hen you grow up some day. 
You chop wood or you clean the stable, and at the 
same time your head is full of the French Revolution, 
or the people on Mars— that Is easy enough. But 
when you wake up from your dreams, begotten of 
books, and tlic first thing you see is the patches on 
your pants— what then ? 

Knut whistled and walked and walked and whistled. 
Of course, there must be some way out I He pulled 
his hat down on one side and began to sing. A way 
must be found, a ^’ay must be found, tra-la I There, 
on the shore of the fjord, are two tiny cottages in 
which poor men live. There are boats on the 
beach. Fishing-nets have been hung up to dry. 
Although it is June, the west ivind is whipping up 
the fjord, making it dark, willi here and there white 
combers. 

A little of the arrogance of Dyrcndal clung to him 
as he entered and said good day. The grandmother 
rocked the cradle. She bade him good day, and 
asked him to sit down. His small brotliers and 
sisters fiew to liim, all speaking togctlier, and a<kcd 
why he did not bring a horse so that tJiey tuight 
drive. 

It happened, as it always did, wiien .it 
there, that he inhaled tlis peedioTj dear ■ 
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told them that some 'day, -w-licn Knut was grown 
up, lie would help them all to get away, and tiiey 
would not have to live with their stepmother any 
more. 

Then they began to speak about their mother. They 
remembered something new about her each time, 
botli when she walked about and was well, and .when 
she became sick and could not get up any more. 

To-day the youngest brotlierrcmemberedsomething. 
It was when he was eairied outdoors and lay under a 
tree upon a fur covcrict and smiled, while the others 
played and had a good time near by. 

Don't you want to come to see me, too ? ” said 
the grandmother, when the cliildrcR came in. 

The father still sat on tlie bench. He saw his 
mother and Ids eldest son go into the bedroom and 
shut the door, and he knew they would widsper ,to 
one another about him. 

He began to rock the cradle in which lay Ids 
youngest cldld, the child of bis second wife. He 
sighed, and thouglit : “ Tlicrc is much in the world 
that is heavy to bear.” 

In the bedroom the gtaiidmotiier had her bed, her 
old faded commode, a small table with a Bible and a 
hymn-book on it, and a well-scoured coffee-pot that 
stood on the stove and boded. 

It was touching to drink coSee in grandmother’s 
room, for he knew her only income was from an 
old, grey, speckled hen, which now and then laid an 
egg. 

“ Help yourself, now," she said, and put the 
sugar-bowl on the table. 

Then she told him confidentially, in a low tone of 
voice, her daily troubles, as if he were a grown-up 
man of wide experience. 
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^VhJe he hslened to her, happenings flashed through 
his mind from the great \rorld of Mhich the papers 
loU He v?ondercd -what might be happening to 
General Boulanger His youngest brother opened the 
door and wanted to be with them, but the father 
called him back, and the giandmother shut the dooc 
carefully 

“ Of course, it would be pretty hard for the poor 
children," she said, in a low tone of voice, turning her 
old face toward the window, “ if I didn’t pve them 
a bit to eat on the sly once m a while. But, of course, 
it isn’ t so easy for me either, as the hen doesn’t lay more 
than one egg a day I must have a little good cream 
for the coiee, and a little brown sugar for my cough 
so that It does not become too bad Bot, then, there 
IS the food * ” She wiped a tear from her eye with a 
finger, and sighed “ I simply can’t get down that 
pi(^^ hemng and dned fish; but when a person 
doesn’t have a shiiliBg for a htlle fresh fish, why- — 
Oh, well I Of Course, 1 don’t suppose the Lord will 
make me wait much longer ” 

And poor Knut did not haie a shilling to give her 
either He had spent the few crowns he received as 
wages for books 

When Knut wait away, his grandmother and 
brothers and sisteR accompanied him as far as the 
gate There the children had to turn back 

She walked slowlj, her hands folded over her 
stomach, and bent sli^tly toirord Knut, because she 
badso many things to talk to him about confidentially. 
Knut's thoughts wandered again, this time to 
Bismarck’s speech in the Bachstag ; but only for a 
moraent—grandmothei’s v«ce was so dear. 

Yesterday her daughtcr-m-Iaw had refused to let 
her have a bit of butter on her bread. And a few 
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days ago she beat the ycumgest boy almost to death. 
And the father— why, he was nat the same person 
since he brought that woman into the house. 

- " Exit this I want you to remerhbcr, Knut—tiiat 
commode oC mine— -you aie going to have that when 
I am gone. And the sis handkerchiefs you gave me 
last Christmas I want Gunhiid to have. They are 
in the drawer of the commode, on the right-hand side. 
And the black skirt which is hanging in the attic, and 
which I have not worn since I was in church four 
years ago— that I nwnt you to keep until you get 
a xrife of your own some day. She will not be so 
fine, I hope, that she nill think it not good enough 
for her. 

“ Well— now I think it is best for me to go back,” 
she said, and turned around. 

“ Oh no, can’t you go a bit farther ? ” 

She shaded her eyes with her hand, and looked 
toward the fjord. 

“ No, it will be so far to go back again." 

They separated. He stood for a moment and 
looked after her. She seemed tired and weary. The 
wind rumpled her white Jiair. She coughed as she 
returned, slowly, to the sonows of her old age, out 
tlierc on the bleak shore of the fjord, swept by the 
everlasting wind. 

Knut went his way. He had received something 
from the simple borne whidi was more precious tlnn 
the books and the papers at Dyrendal. It was like 
a hymn which kept running through his mind. He 
would hum it quite unconsciously, while his body 
swayed to the rhythm of it 

The June days becamewarmei. The niglitsbecame 
lighter. Many things fmnent in the mind when a 
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vfho has just read a. story about peasant life by 
Bjomson T!ie horses may be in the pasture quite 
near, and they may be miles away out in the hills. 
Ihe -whofe \l»Tig ;s IhoWmg So mueb can happen, 
and the night is so light 

Dyrendalsiiila farther and fatUicrbelovfJCnut, but 
now he has otlier eyes with which to sec. The dew 
on the aldet'trecs, the red douds in the shy— all tlwsc 
he had seen often before ; but now he saw for the 
first time that they were beautiful. At last he 
trotted to the top of Wkoul Ifill, ns he had done a 
hundred times before but Seeing the blue strip of 
ocean fat to the north was n new adventure He 
stopped to mediute The landscape below hmj» with 
lake and forest and hill, takes on a )ight*blue tone 
which seems to be wafted toward him. He wonder* 
if this IS not Uke lonng a woman. At any rate, he 
sees faulne la tiie midst of tt all It seems a mirscle 
to be the person he is and to stand there and breathe 
and ll^e 

He runs over marsh and meadow ogam, becomes 
wet from the leases which strike him m the face, and 
gets hn feet wet from wading w the marshes. The 
clouds m the eastern sky begin to Dame, announcing 
a new day As he runs along, he stops now and then 
to pick a white anemone, which he places jn iis hat. 
Over the marsh a brook, m which the red sky is 
mirrOTvd, winds its nay, but he must on, far in among 
the hiDs, to see if there ate any horses to be found. 
SoiDB dark, bluned objects aremowng down a bfll-side 
toward the north, and athnll of terror shoots through 
the night. He is alone, and bears have been seen this 
year. 

At last I In thcr^ on a green spot, brown, black, 
and white horses are lying, their heads bent toward 
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the ground. One of them is standing up, his head 
toward the wind, keeping watch wliile the others are 
sleeping. The faded hill-side above the peaceful group 
stands out against the reddish sky. 

Ejiut ^stops. He sees the bay mare with the colt 
lying in the centre, and the others around them as 
if for protection. This habit the tame fann-hotses 
have, no doubt, inherited from their forefathers who 
lived on the wild steppes. The only sound heard is 
the trickling of a brook. 

The horses get on thdr feet as Knut approaches, 
Their heads axe erect, their manes fluttering in the 
wind, is freedom at an end t Knut has salt in his 
pocket. Soon they form a circle about him, though 
still at a distance. Motherly horses take his ineasure. 
Young horses with flaming eyes are ready to run away 
any moment. There is an odour of ammonia from 
their strong, sound bodies. One horse stietclies out 
his head for some salt, then another, and in a moment 
Knut’s hands are being licked by five or sk tongues. 
The colt waves his curly little tail, and also wants a 
taste. But the salt is too strong. He sneezes and 
shakes liis head. 

At last Knut has bridled the white fjord horse, 
mounted him, and rides at a trot over the heath. The 
other horses follow. The ground rings under the 
tramping hoofs. This is grand. The horse breaks 
into a gallop. Knut’s hat, decorated with wliite 
anemones, flutters in the wind. Hip ho ! Now he 
is no lonfrer a herd-hoy, hut a chieftain of the 
Numidians, leading their Cavalrju Having reached 
Lookout Hill, he sees Dj'rendal again far below. 
Fjord and lake nurror the rosy’ dawn, hut all are fast 
asleep, alLliough the cock is on tlic door-step of tlie 
stabur and swears it is already late. 
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Oh for a hajnng day I Old and young ^crc busy 
raking, and talked and laughed as if it were a wedding. 
The grey carpel of new-mown hay on the hill-side 
became ali\ e wth bare-headed men and women in 
fluttering wlnte sleeves. The sun was scorching hot 
Faces perspired. The odour of hay made nostrils 
quiver A steamer on the bay wlusllcd. On the 
fjord a schooner raised her white soils. During 
moments of silence the sound of waves lapping the 
beach could be heard Kow and then the odour 
of herring was wafted up on the breexe. A boat 
had made a catch last night TJie boat with a 
white stripe at the watcr-hne, lay bobbing in the 
waves a short distance from shore On shore the 
lisliuig-neu, glittcnng with fish scales, liad been 
hung to dry. 

“You arc wonderful at raking," said Jonetta to 
Knstian Haug, as he worked beside lier. 

“ Oh, there IS no use being lazy," he answered. Ilis . 
face biigliteoed because she praised lum. He felt 
he must be more industrious vnth lus hands because 
be had only one 

Poor Knstian did not liavc an easy time One 
day she would make ejes at him and would let him 
imagine she was m earnest And, one night during 
the hohda^s, she did not say no to a strange suitor. 
These women— these infernal women ! 

Hullo, there comes Knut with the bay mare down 
the hill I 

^Viale Knut was spreading the liay in the wagon 
and tramping it down, the others tiy to cover him up. 
"Hey there— stop that I" Kis eyes and lus throat 
are full. He sneeze?, and throws a handful of hay 
m the face of Karen, the pale girl. However, the load 
grows under him, and, at last, it seems to those ott 
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the ground as if he is tramping up there just under 
the sky. Now, then, that is enough 1 He climbs 
down, snatches the lines, and the horse must make 
three attempts before she can move the load. To 
circle up over the steep hills without tipping over 
is no easy matter. “ (W up, there 1 ” The horse 
strains at the load, pnlts, and must stop often in order 
to get her breath. In the stable, the colt— poor 
creature— wliines because it has been shut iii. Nils 
appears with Ids wagon empty. He is coming back 
for another load, 

“ You must not drive the mare so Irard," he says. 
He likes to show his authoritj', and to keep his eye 
on everything. 

“ Oil, you hold your tongue ! Do you want to 
teach me how to drive ? ” 

A.t last the load thunders up over t!ic bridge 
leading to the second story of the barn and tlirough 
the door, inside. There Lars Hafella stands ready 
to unload. 

Hans rriped the «veat from his brow, and sat down 
in the midst of the rush to take a smoke. Large, 
friendly fields lay about him and beamed upon him. 
Again he remembered a word from tiic report of tlm 
doings of Parliament whkdi it was so diflvcult to twist 

one’s tongue around : " Disqualificati " No, the 

Devil, that isn’t right. He would look it up in the 
papers after supper. 

The papers, and his interest in elections, had made 
the world larger for Hnus than it had ever liecti before. 
There was sometliing behind tlHSC mountains tliat 
shut iiim in. There were elections at places uhich 
were called Hcdematken, Toten, Smoalcnciie. It was 
strange how large tlie world was. In the old days he 
would have spells when he felt he simply must go 
II 
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out on long joumejs to trade. Xovr he felt he trould 
hke to tra^ el around and talk politics. Best of all — 
bat he did not date tell tins to llaitha — of aB. 
he nould like to taU some of the big politicians bj' 
the nose 

A man mth hgbt hair and goU car-rings came up 
from the beach carriing a hading bucket full of slutung 
and bloody fresh henmg. 

“If you do not scorn to accept it,” he said, 
“ why ” 

Hans stroked bis forehead, shook lus head, and 
said it Tias loo much But before the generous one 
nas read}’ to go he had sncceeded m making known 
that be would hke to ask a small fa%our. flight 
he cut some brush for his sheep in the north meadow ’ 
Hans Jjicw from espenence what such a gift of herring 
meant. But he kept a sober face, and thought for 
a moment, and finally said he guessed it would be all 
nght The fisherman whistle as he went away, 
because he had been well paid for his hernng- 

At Qyrendal the tush incttased toward noon, 
because a cloud had appeared in the northern sky. 
Hans took off his shoe> end stockings and ran about 
barefoot 

“ You arc likely to base on aeddent,” said Peter 
'Enksen 

“ Don't worry t The person who made these hoots 
for me made only one pair,” he said, stroking his hate 
foot Antb his hand, “ but he made them waterproof.” 

‘ Ding, dong,” rang the dinner-bell 

Knut and Nils hastened to unhitch their horses, 
raced down the hill, lore off their clothes, and jumped 
into the lake. 

They were so taken up with splaslung and ducking 
one another that they did not notice the wicked 
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Jonetta, who approached as stealthily as a cat, 
took their clothes, and ran up the hill toward the 
house. 

Laughter was heard from those who stood on the 
hill and saw the deed, and finally a shout was heard 
from the lake. 

The first thouglit of the boys was to run after 
Jonetta ; for it would not do to let anyone see them 
stark naked. 

All were seated at the table eating their dinner 
when the mistress found out why the two boys were 
not there, 

At first she laughed rvith the rest, but soon she went 
out, and found tiie clothes in the luiU, and tiirew them 
out in the yard. She had seen two iieads peeping 
out l^rom behind the hedge near by. 

" Good Heavens 1 ” exclaimed Jonetta, nhen they 
came in at last. “ Have you no sense of shame 
—you run around stark naked in broad day- 
liglitl” 

“ You just wait,” said the two boys. 

After dinner, when ftej' ii-ore working in the field 
nearest the house, Hans decided he would drive. He 
took charge of the wliite fjord horse. When the 
wagon was loaded, he sat rni tlic load witli liis feet 
dangling oi'er the home’s back. And l)e drove, not 
at a walk, and not at a trot, but at a gallop over 
field and road. He tbundoed over the bridge and 
into the bam like a storm-wind. 

“ Now he is crazy again,” said Peter Eriksen, and 
shook his head. 

Poor Wliitey was dripping wet, and her lungs 
worked like a pair of bellows. Hans had one of his 
spells again. But what If he did— couldn’t he afford 
to drive one of his homes to death if liked ? 
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iUl stopped to look lA him as he made the poor 
horse haul one heavy load after the otlier at a wild 
gflllap 

“ You should dnve that way ^nth the bay horse," 
said Jonetta innocently. All Knew that if he tried 
It, the nnsttess herself would come out and have a 
word to say 

Just os Hans drove m the last load, it thundered, 
and the storm broke , 

TiVhen the two horses at last were tree from thdr 
harnesses, the mm fell in larpe drops ^fhitey 
shambled otf a short dtstaftce,Uydonn weanly, rolled 
over once, twice, several times, and Temoui^ Jyinff 
on the ground for a time, too tired to eat. The bay 
mare stood up Her cirft, which had been given his 
ftcedom, came to lus mother, and sucked and wagged 
hi« curly wd, while the mother lowered her head to 
tlie colt's Join 

The sound of the violent ram upon the shingle 
roofs 0 ! the buddinijs was hke the beating of drums, 
aud the air was full of the odour of neW-woftn hay, 
made stronger by the moisture. 

lYhen all had gime to bed the two maids began to 
shnek They jumped out of bed and waied tJicir 
arms in the air. 

'■ \ttiftt Hi the name of God is the matter 1 " called 
the mistress, looking in throi^h the titUc door. In 
a moment everyone was up. VVliat could be the 
matter ? 

“ There are wasps w the bed I ” shouted the girls, 
®nd struck out u ith their acnu. iuitder than before. 

The hired men also began to wave their arms and 
to Swear. " The Devil— that one got me right on the 
ncftel” 

Angry wasps were bmang c\ erywhere in the nltic, 
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and soon both men and girls rushed to tlie door to 
get out. 

The two hoys had received pemiission to sleep in 
the hay-loft that night. They were standing at the 
door in the wall of the loft doubled up mth laughter, 
while the grou-n folks, with shouts and shrieks, came 
flying out of tlie house in their night-clothes. 

The boys had had their revenge. 
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It wU te a stramge thing it the misliess of Dyicnilal 
does not get hei husband into Pathament. It is no 
joke to oppose him once he has made up his mmd to 
do anything, hut God help the person hJio seems to 
Maltha to oppose tuoi ‘n ibis maUer. Hans may be 
defeated tius time, and the next time, but thca nill 
be another clsction after that, and she is not one who 
pres up at the first sfgn of trouble. 

In the meantime, the son grew larger nnd stronger, 
and became more and more useful on the farm. He 
was well built and ruddy, wid his iight-bfown hair 
was thick as fur He had not become to Hartlia 
what she once had dnauned. No, far from it— but 
BOW she also had other things to tlmik about. Nib 
began to fit into the daily life of the farm. He stood 
above the servants, and alwajs took the part of the 
master and mistress, whether at home or abroad. He 
dii not say nroA iWn others talked about 
newspapers or books, he sat quietly witli ajlttlcsmile 
in the right corner of his mouth. But in Uie field he 
proved hirnseU a brtter workman than many a full- 
grown man. “ There comes the overseer,” the 
senmnis would say when be approached 
Nils was in the coofitmatwn class, and although 
he was still so young, he understood there Were many 
things that tlie master of Dyrendal neglected. ItTien 
the bell called theni la tomeiUs, all the others dropped 
whatever they happened to have in their hands and 
rushed in Nils, on the other liacd, might find that 
166 
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some of the horses needed to be watered, or a wagon 
greased in order to be ready for the next work period, 
or a bit of Jiarness, which someone bad dropped where 
he stood in the field, hung in its place in the stable. 
The master also often did tilings that Nils thought 
were all wrong. For instance, when Lars Ilafella 
went to America, he promoted Knut Hamren to 
hired man with man’s wages. Knut— hired man— at 
Dyrendal ! He who would stand there half the time 
and stare and look down and do nothing ! He liad 
a big mouth and was vay important, that cottager’s 
boy, because he liad read a book or hvo more tiian 
other folks. And if he said anything in the house, 
half of the folks would make a great ado, and laugli, 
and tliink it was wonderfully well said. But if he, 
Nils, the heir, asked him to do something, he would 
only talk back and be impudent. But he would do 
well to take care. After to-day would come another 
day. 

Nils did not seem to care for amusements in the 
company of other young people, or for going to the 
village. I&iut sdd it was because he was afraid 
something might be carried off from the farm when 
he was not there to look after tilings. 

Perhaps there was some truth in tliat, with- 
out Nils really knowing it himself. For the farm, 
and everything on it was w'orth money, had 
become his only comfort since the day he dis- 
covered that he would be compelled to settle down 
on Dyrendal. 

Each time he had gone through tiiewoods and visited 
his mother he was so light-hearted and happy that 
he sang. But wlien he came back he midcrstood from 
the master and mistress that he had done something 
he should not have done. 
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The eveniDg before Confirmation Daj’, Ibe mother 
and oldest daughter drore up to D>Tcndal, and Nils 
stood behind the scat in the gig. He had run to 
meet them some distance down the joad. 

Martha stood in a window behind the curtain, 
and she looked, not at her sister, but at Nils. 
JIany a gift liad he lecciicd from her and Hans, 
but never had she seen his face as bright as it was 
non 

Sunday morning was clear and bright. The hills 
stood tn red and jcllow autumn colours Hans was 
up bnght jnd early ready to start on n tour of 
inspection Nils, who was about to bring down some 
horses, acconip.anied him Tbej wtlked through the 
green meadow side by side— Hans, large and bearded, 
Nils smaller but well built and robust, thoughtful 
about CT'erj thing, although he was to stand on the 
church floor that seiy d-w Thei' crossed a field 
and passed by golden shocks of groin. There was an 
odour of straw and gram 
" I wonder if it is dr) ? ” said Hans 
Nils did not reply at once, but stopped to put his 
hand between the sbeaies. 

'* If we ha\e weather like this one day more,” the 
boy then said, '* I think we can haul it ui.” 

They stood and deliberated together almost as 
equals Hans Djiandal had a son at last. Before 
them lay the landscape id an autumnal haae. The 
church bells rang Hed, white, and black cows were 
tethered on the grassy slopes. 

llTicn It was about time to start for church, NtU 
came m dressed in a suit of duffel and tliin-soled 
shoes with elastic sides Martha went about sprinklmg 
perfume on the handkeitjiiefs of all who were coini! 
to church. 
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“ It seems to me your trousers are a trifle long,” 
said tlie mother to Nils. She sat near the door as if 
she were a stranger. 

Martha turned her head toward her sister. 

“ As ive have had a tador from out of town to make 
his clothes, I think the trousers will do,” she said, 
and smiled. 

“ Oh, yes, yes, of couree 1 I didn’t mean that they 
are not all right,” said the sister submissively. 

It was a great day for Hans. He was to oppear in 
churcii for the fet time with his new overcoat. It 
had never happened before in this parish that a simple 
farmer had tried to imitate the great in that way. 
Was it strange, then, that he should be worried ? As ho 
came down the stairs, wearing tall boots, a plush Ijat, 
and the blue overcoat, which dangled about his legs, 
he felt as if he were to stand before tho minister that 
day and did not quite know his lesson. There would 
be eyes on him at the entrance to the church. And 
there was the bay mare hitched to the Surrey — that 
fine equipage which had never been used before ! 
Tliat was, no doubt, the doings of Nils ; or, perhaps, 
of Martha. 

“ No, no ! ” said Hans, grinning and shaldng his 
head. “ That is too niucli all at once ; both the coat 
and the Suney— I couldn’t think of that ! ” 

“ Oh, I suppose you have paid for both of them,” 
said Jlartha, ivho, upon this occasion, was very anxious 
to outshine even the bailiff’s wife. 

“Never in the world! We’ll use the gig,” the 
master said, with authotily. 

Thus hvo gigs drove away. At first Nils rode 
behind with Hans and Martha, but soon he jumped 
off their gig afid went to ride with liis mother. The 
lake was smooth. Many rowed to church ; others 
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drave; others, again, talked. All the roads were 
full of people Dogs barked; horses neighed. Teoplc 
swarmed among the woodea crosses surrounding 
the church, some of which were slanting The bell 
tang llany parents dro^c up to the gate on this 
day ^Mth a son or a dangler who ^^*as to be confirmed, 
but when the master and mistress of Dyrendal drove 
up, they were alone 

It was Martha’s sister who drove up with a son 
to be confirmed 

Because of the blue overcoat, Hans went about 
among the men with a sometvliat timid esprcssion 
He rewarded a friendly word will: a smile. He was 
>'ery condescending and shook hands inth even poor 
fishermen He did not pretend to be an important 
man In fact, he was the lowliest one among them. 
Pmally, the badiCf come and begun to talk wjtli him. 
That stiifened him up somewhat. Now be was at 
least as good as the saenstou, who was the candidate 
of the opposition party. Didn’t he look as if he 
were ns good a man as the sacristan? Later, 
folks could see his broad back as he sat beside the 
bailiR in one of the front pews Martha tliought, 
with just a touch ofpnde: "Yes, that is the master 
of Djiendal ’’ 

The choir gallery awakened. The organ pealed 
forth its call It was an old wooden church with 
white pniars and solid timbo’ walls, painted red. 
The hymn put life into the many carved figures — 
the two apostles above the pulpit with their book 
and key, the two angels above them with extended 
^ngs Moses stood in the chancel beside the altar 
holding his tablets of stone upon which the law was 
^ church seemed to be a living 
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Martha felt that ut^ec the influence of the hymn 
she lost power over hcrsdf. Her mind tumbled about 
in other kingdoms than that of her daily life. She 
felt as if she were swept along on the crest of a wave. 
She hummed the hymn, but her eyes were fixed upon 
the painting above tlie altar. 

A woman in black kneels at the foot of the Cross. 
It is a mother. Her Son hangs on the Cross over her 
head. His hands and His feet are pierced thi’ough. 
His body is twisted irith pain. The church echoes 
ivith the hymn, and He says : “ Father, into Your 
hands I commend My Spirit.” Do you hear, Martha 
—that woman U His mother. 

Little by little Martha is swept nearer to tliis woman. 
She understands her, ims^es herself in her place, 
their lives intermingle. Once the Crucified One was a 
little boy. He followed His mother about and hung in 
her sldvts and, no doubt, put His finger in His moutii 
and said little simple things— He, too. And the mother 
was proud, and felt secure because no other woman 
had given birth to Him. Noteven her own sister could 
say He belonged to her. Then He began to graw up, 
And there was no one outside of the house He con- 
stantly longed for. If, one day. He became sick, He 
would throw His sums around 1^ mother’s neck, and 
when He became well, there was no joy like her joy. 
Then He beeameverywise and instructed in the temple, 
and the mother learned how deva He was. She said 
notiling, but it became even more blessed to toil for 
Him. Then— then— wdl, there He lies now. But He 
still belong.? to hd. What woman is there who 
would not extend her arms to this mother and say : 
“ I would exchange all the glories of tlie world for 
your present sorrow,” Even happy mothere would 
beg for it. How much more, then, those women who 
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feel that then hearts are empty, and who seek £oc 
mere worldly honour and power, in order to foi^el, 
forget 

Thus it happened that Martha's thoughts onco 
more took wing As once before she sang the 
words of the hymn, but her mind sang a hymn of 
its own 

“ Our hymn is to You who kneel there, above the 
altar. Vour suflenng is sacred Your lot is the 
greatest that can come to anyone. Take us women 
up to You and let us partake of Your son] — that we 
ask of You, who are tte hope and consolation of aU 
the women on earth." 

To«day Martha made no demand on God for happj* 
ness She had no scores to settle with Him. She saw 
a way through infinite difficulhes, which, at the same 
time, led up to Him This way was not through the 
Son upon the Cross, but through His mother— through 
hcf who became sanctiM by her sufleriag for hef 
Son— for a child— the sahation of nil women. 

The congregaboti sang The hymn carried her 
along Martha fo^t who she was. 

The young folks walked out upon the floor in the 
centre aisle On the one side were the girls with 
hyTmi-book and handkerchief, on the other side the 
boys, Nils was there— the son she had borrowed 
of another. He was better dressed than any of his 
comrades. The tuft of hair over his foreheail stood 
straight up But he was handsome. He seemed 
happy. Was It because someone he cared for was 
present ’ 

Many a woinan'’s eyes from the ivomen’s side of 
tte church sought their own among those to be con* 
^eie filled with tears. And the 
youngioiksdarednotlookback. It would be painful, 
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and their knees might grow weak. It was better to 
cough and blow the nose and look- down at the 
hj’-mn-book. 

Martha looked at Nils, nn-lal she noticed there was 
another woman who also looked at him. Then she 
turned her eyes again towards the altar. 
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It did not look as if there nouU be sfeightng on Christ* 
mas Day There was no snow— only black frost and 
wind, one day aftet the other. Nils and Ifnut were 
m the wood-shed splitting ivood for the holidays* 
They were sufficiently friendly to talk about girls, 
and which one they intended to meet on the third day 
alter Christmas. Now and then one of them would 
step outside and look toward the north to see if there 
were any signs of snow, becaore the dn\ e with sleighs 
and sleigh-bells on Chnslmas Day to the chapeh 
situated m an out-of-the-way comer of the pansli. 
had been, for many generations, an annual ewent for 
all of the young people of the parish. 

From tune to time Jonetto, with her hair fluttenng 
in the Wind, would come for an armful of wood, 

“I nm atiaid someone imght put his arm around 
youi waist this Christmas,” said Kxint. 

” You mind your own business— you never dare 
to look at a girl” 

Away she went with the wood The north w md 
Snatched sticks of wood from Iier and sent them 
whirhng dowu the path. 

On Ciiristnias Evc everyone m the house had to 
take a bath. Clean hnen hung around the fireplace, 
and the mistress herself scrubbed the backs of tlie 
men so that the soap foamed Outside the storm- 
wind Wted 

There was one who schemed to escape taking n 
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bath— that iras the master himself: lie was deathly 
a&aid of hamg water touch his body, but tliis time 
escape was impossible eren for him. 

Toward evening Kjjut came in shouting : “ Now 
it is snowing." 

The others, whose faces shone from their recent 
scrubbing, rushed to the outer door, stretched their 
hands out into the darkness, then came stumbling 
in to the lamplight. Yes — ^thcre were large white 
snowflakes on their bands. “ It is true,” said several 
voices ; “ it is snowing." 

There might still bo sleighing before morning. Nils 
and Knut had decided to sleep on the floor before 
the firc*p]ace, to see whether it was true that thepereon 
who wakes up first on Christinas morning finds grains 
of wheat under the table. 

Tlie lamp burned throughout tbe long winter niglit 
at DiTundal, as at every other house in the parish. 
And the people slept— all except Kristian Haug, who 
lay awake in his bed in the attic and worried because 
he was certain some strange suitor would come to see 
Jonetta during the holidays, and he could think of no 
way of preventing it. 

“‘What does it concern you?” she would reply 
whenever he referred to the mattii. 

The two boys before thefire-plaw; forgot about the 
grains of wheat under the table. They were awakened 
by the mistress, who stood before them with coffee 
and coHee-bi’ead. 

At the break of day the young folks went to the 
wiIldo^Ys to see whether there was snow on the ground. 
To their disappointment the wind liad swept it away, 
leaving the ground bate in many spots. 

“ Pshaw, then we’fl drive on the ice,” said Kristian 
Haug. 
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“ But are the horses shod font ? " asked Hans. 
Hadn’t he learned to know Nils yet 7 Didn’t he 
know that boy could stand in the smithy and put 
calks m the horses’ shoea ? Of did he imagine Nils 
might not know that the shoes belonged under the 
hoofs of the horses 7 

Three sleiglis, carrying the women folks, mored 
down the broTO, froicn hiU toward the ice Shaw Is 
fluttered in the wind The men ran beside the 
sleighs and pushed to help them over tlie sandy places. 
The frozen lake, under the daric, clouded skj', was not 
a mirror to^ay There were g^eyBh■^rhltc spots, 
and dark spots of frozen slush Only here and there 
the ice was smooth and bnght. 

The wind was sharp Faces became blue and eyes 
watery as they set out, mtb the wind from the side, 
over the frozen lake. 

Several sleighs were seen under the opposite shore. 
The horses began to trot. Their manes and tails 
fluttered in the mnd The icc sputtered under the 
sharp shoes A cracking and snapping was iieard 
as the ICC was tent by the cold. 

\Vhitey, the little old fjoid horse, that many a fool 
bad dnven almost to death, was perfectly wild to-day 
under the sleigh-bells. Knot could liardly hold liim 
in When Ktislisn Uaug \Tith the bay mare came 
up beside Kjiut they must race over the lake, which 
was several miles long 

. The women folks laughed Hills and houses on 
shore seemed to fly past tliem. The bay mare took 
long steps, although she was heavy on account of 
many colts she had had. But IVhitey’s little 
feet worked like drum-stidcs, and gradually he forged 
ahead of her Nils rode m a cutter, and \rare lus 
master’s overcoat with fat collar raised to protect 
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his ears. His laige, young liotsc was wanned np, 
and trotted so fast that ever}’ moment he threatened 
to break into a wild gallop. 

ICristian sat beside Jouetta. Her face was rosy 
and beautiful under the grey kerchief. Kristian was 
thinking he would ask the master if he might have 
a small place to clear for himself very soon. 

Before anyone knew what had happened, tlie bay 
mate lay on her adc and swept tlic ice clean for some 
distance. She had lost a shoe, and had slipped and 
fallen down. She tossed about wildly, trying to get 
on her feet, but fell down again and nearly broke 
the shafts. 

“ Tiiere arc shoes and tools in the box under the 
seat I ” lilioutcd Nils, who had tbouglit of every- 
tiling— and his horse dashed by, breaking into a 
gallop. 

Knut finally succeeded in stopping IVhitey, and 
came back to help. Ljung on lier side witli her head 
raised to see what was going on, the bay mare was 
shod on the ice just before daybreak. 

Then the sleigli-bells echoed again over the frozen 
•lake. 

“ To-night Knut is going a-wooing,” said Hans on 
the third day of Christoas week. He had found out 
that the two Iwys wa« planning some'tliing tliey did 
not want anyone to know about. 

When Knut went out to feed tlie horses and close 
the stable for the night, Nils shambled out after him, 
as if he were comingbaikinamoment, but a moment 
later they pulled th^ caps down over their ears and 
set out over the hills in tke dark. 

j.Iey_a dark object slipped past them. They 
stopped. 

“ TJiat was Kiifetian Haug,” said Knut. 


12 
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“Yes, so it ■was,” thought Nils. "To-night he 
^ill, no doubt, be pto\7lmg around with a knife m his 
hand. J pity tlie poor fdlow who is coming to see 
Joiietta ” 

The night was cold and dark, with strong north 
^ind and stars It was something new for these tno 
to be out so late at night at this time of year, and Jt 
seemed strange to sec the h^ts go out at tlie farm- 
houses scattered about They felt that they were 
left alone with the coU and the night. But that was 
exactly what they wanted. Although tlicy were 
cmstantly nagging at one another, they Iiad agreed 
r several weeks that this Christmas they would call 
they ^ grown-up men— 

one h^it burning on the opposite 
side of the lake, and along the shore of the fjoid there 
Th!v L ° yeUD'T stars. 

w5S^ ibfi stars meant They 

A fishmg.boats which were 

Men m tS 5'"' ? 6®? party oJ each ship, 

on their laos f®“’*''^“ters sat with girls 

Thevkisse/ftr..! orfl*"u •^wndy urent the rounds. 
smSiS^ the sjwup was 

ShSe world V Itself 

lake ^ ^ ™ opposite Side of the 

had really had tim» before they 

Wnt, i showed m SSy, “ 

claltags* th/ ‘‘ “ 

the dttb,„s_.go,„et 11, e Holy 
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Oiristmas, t]ie wind, the frost, the stars. The 
heavens were so far away ; they themselves so small 
that they were lost in the black night. They could 
do things that were not allowed in daylight. “ Hey ! ” 
This time both shouted. 

Several voices came nearer. Many feet tramped 
the frozen road. Uen thqr stopped. 

“ Good evening ! And Merry Christinas." 

" Good evening I ” 

A match was struck, shielded fay a coat as if to 
light a pipe in the lee of the wind ; but it was no 
doubt done in order to sec who the strangers W'ere. 
They were men from Aasen, from ICoya, and from 
Rabben. They smelt of strong drink, and were 
very jolly. 

“ Out qviite late, good folks ! ” said Nils. 

“ Yes, we are out looking for a porker." 

There was laughter, and the boys mingled and 
talked together- 

John Rabben spoke up : 

" We have heard that the theological student from 
Helvika is at SoUia, and we thougiit of going there 
and throwing him out of bed." 

The profile of Hans Koya’s large nose stood out 
against the yellow strip in the western sky. He 
' blew his nose and grinned. 

" WiU you boys come abng ? It will be great fun 
to throw someone out of bed in the good old way,” 
said Lars Aasen. 

“ Yes, we’ll go,” said Nils. They could see the 
girls at Naust some otiier iame. 

“ But first we must smnple the lunch,” said 
someone. A bottle appeared from a coat pocket and 
went the rounds. Th^ was a sound of swallowing 
and of smacking of lips. Then the crowd began to 
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mo\ e-tramp, tramp, orcr the frosty ground. Kow 
und then an iron-shod hcd struck sparks as it hvt a 
stone 

Knut felt like another person on this dark night, 
ttlien nil the lights r»c»c out at the farm-houses, and 
he -was on an ttiatid that meant unlocking doors and 
stealing in -withoul •waking anybody. Hd was no 
longer himself Soroelhing hwy in tlie bottom of 
his being rose up, and when the others stopped to 
shout, he also shouted so that the lulls and mountains 
rattW on their foundations 
Kaut pushed aside the thought of a tender girl 
across the lake Now jt was girls in a wild dance, 
no matter who, and especially meetings in Uic 
dark, and deeds that could not be clone in the 
daylight 

ICe began to sing- Another joined m the song. 
Soon all Tverc singing and shouting, keeping step with 
the music 

Ottnft *tepl«o 

8lw rnited w tweet tod tenderly, 

Tendeily, 

71i» tune B rl>uc]ie;4Teep to fme, 

Sweep eo fine, 

Ot him 1 oov Ui«0 siag a line 

“Wait a minute My throat is so dryl" said 
John Babben The bottle went the rounds again, 
and there was more sraackmg of bps A gust of wind 
nearly carried oil tbebat of oneof the metrj’ company. 
As a reply they all began to shout again By this 
time it Was hard for them to keep on their legs in the 
wind 

“Hush I” 

A long-drawn-out howl was heard dovm the road 
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They shouted in reply. The next time the howling 
was heard, Lars Aaseii said : 

“ It is Ole ! ” 

linut almost shuddered when he heard this name 
mentioned. When he was a child, the grown folks 
had scared him by saying : “ If you do not behave 
we’ll send for Ole.” If respectable people, sleeping 
peacefully, heard the door kicked open in the dead of 
night, and the stamvay leading to the attic torn out, 
they knew very well it was the work of Ole. If the 
father tried to drive him away he was beaten black 
and blue. In the daj'time lie was known simply as 
Ole Gjert, a well-behaved fellow, tall as a giant, who 
seemed to be endowed with eternal youth. He was 
always out running around at nights, altliough he 
was nearly 0ftj' years old. 

" Hurr I ” he growled, and stopped in the dark- 
ness. 

“ Hun'l” replied the others, and stopped also. 

Ole struck a match. \Micn he had learned who the 
others were, and had liad a drink, he decided to join 
them. He also was primed and ready for a prank at 
SoUia. Thirty years ago he had been there, and had 
helped the present master of SoIIia roll down the same 
stairway. It would be great fun to know what sort 
of girls tliey bad there ntnv. 

Then they trudged on into the darkness — into the 
cold winter night. 

Nils, who usually was so quiet and reserved in the 
daylight, became more and more wild out here in the 
darkness. He shouted loader than any of the others, 
and when they passed by a house, he v’auted to steal 
in and build a fire. 

They approached the dark buildings of SoUia with 
light steps. They found tiie kitchen door. It was 
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locked. A. match flashed. Ole found the spot inside 
of ^hicli be thought the latch must he. He drove 
his kwfe through the door ond prised up tlie latch. 
Inside everj’tbmg was still. Only the ticking of the 
clock was heard in the room where the master and 
mistress slept The)' fumbled around in the kitchen. 
Ole found the stairway leading to tlie attic, exactly 
where it stood tlurtj J ears ago He went first. The 
stairnay creaked It was os though the sleeping 
house growled ct being disturbed. As they reached 
the top, a bucket of water was empbed over the heads 
of those nearest, whidi splashed and ran over theii 
hats and doivn their bacL Tlie Desil 1 Then the 
theological student liad set a mouse-trap. Soon, 
however, they were up Tlie beams creaked under 
their heai 7 tread, k match flashed ogam One 
could see a large attic with beds around the walls. 
Beyond the next door was, no doubt, the daughter’s 
room They went on, one after the other — Ole 
alwaj's in tlie lead Another match flashed There 
was the bed It become dark again They waited 
a moment 

“ What do you want ^ ” a woman’s voice called. 

The student, who later became a member of 
Parliament, kepi perfectly quiet; for, what if it 
should leak out that he, the conung leader of 
the people, walked in such wa)’s of darkness at 
night 

“ Here, I has e his feet,” said Ole, chuckhng. “ Ah, 
you kick, j ou rascat I ” How there u as excitement, 
borne took hold of his arms, <rthers by the collar. Ole 
held his feet, and went fast They brought him 
througU the attic with heavy steps At the stairway 
the student began tobdeand stnke with his fists, and 
t use his tongue; but the next moment he was 
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pushed dov,Ti the stairway and went tumbling into 
the kitchen with a treimendous crash. 

“ What is all this ra<iet in the middle of the night ? ” 
called the mistress from the living-rooni, and potoided 
on the wall. 

“ Oh, you keep quiet, Anders, or you will get a 
thrashing, too,” said Ole. 

Now their errand Here was done. Xlie theological 
student had taken dight. Ole went quietly in to see 
the old folks, lit his pipe, sat down on the bed, and 
gave them a drink. 

“ You ought to be asliamed of youi'self— to run 
around at night like this— an old man like you," said 
the mistress. 

“ Perhaps you remember it was pleasant enough 
when I used to come to see you,” said Ole, scratching 
the bristly grey beard on bis chin. 


The next day Martha was pale and would often go 
to the ^dtidow, Nils and Knut had not come home 
yet. The girls bod asked for permission to go to 
the prayer-meeting that evening, and ICristian Haug 
had gone home. She and Hans had been left alone 
in the large house. No one felt that he or she 
in any sense belonged to them. No one seemed to 
care for their comfort. No one tried to make it pleasant 
for them. If Nils came home during the day, no 
doubt he would want to go home and sec his mother 
to-moiTow. 

There was winter weather in her mind as she 
and Hans sat in the living-room at dusL She 
seemed to hare a cWD. Bfer very soul seemed to 
shiver. 

“ I wonder what sort of nm Nils will become ? ” 
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shft £3-id last, as she dropped her knitting in her 
lap and looked through the window. 

Hans looked up from his paper. 

“ Perhaps there arc others who wonder about that, 
too,” he said, smiling 

“ I asked him to drn-e me to the prayer-meeting 
this evening,” she eonbnued “But it seems that 
he has more important things to attend to,” 

'* If it IS merely a matter of driving you to the 
prayer-meeting, I suppose we can find a ivay.” 

” It was not you I asked It was Xils.” 

“ Oh, well, but I suppose we have all been young. 
He IS, no doubt, out with his companions ” 

“ I imagine there are plenty of girls who would be 
glad to have the heir to Dyrendel as the father of 
their children There may be a little of cverjlliing 
in store for us ” 

There was silence for a tune Then Hans said 2 
“He 19 really very economical— Nils If a cot*' 

tager wishes to borrow a horse, he always objects. 
It will be dittetenl here when he gets control of 
the farm” 

“It seems to oie that he has taken control already,” 
said sIk “ Blit I suppose there is someone who is 
putting him up to it ” 

Hans looked at her questioningly. She continued 
" Oh, yes, there must be some reason why she wants 
him to go to see her constantly. She is not the sister 
of my brothers fornoUnng.” 

A cold shudder seemed to run through the room 
in the dim light It was as if these two feared the 
lieir— as if they feared what might happen when the 
litne should come 

_ M any rale, he is a devtr fellow and a good woik- 
man, said Hans comfortingly. 
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“ Yes, clever enough, whea he can do as he pleases,” 
said Martha. 

Jonetta had eomc home at last, She sat in the 
kitchen writing a letter when the mistress asked her 
to put on her wraps and ^ out with her. 

Hans had gone to bed. The two boys had not yet 
come home. 

Outdoors the weather was clear and cold. Over 
the dark hills rose the gb'nuncring, starry vault, and 
straight above was a l^d band of northern lights 
that dickered and quivered and shot out streamers 
to the side tiial resembled faint puffs of smoke. 

From the lake came explosions, as the night frost 
caused the ice to crack from shore to shore. 

" Come with me,” said Martlia, asshe took the road 
leading down the hill. She wore a large woollen 
shawl over her bead and shoulders, and took short 
steps as she walked over the frown ground. She 
stopped a moment and looked at the western, sky 
far away behind the fjord. Suddenly she began to 
laugh an icy laugh. 

“ 00 you know wlrat we arc going to do now ? 
■VVo— he, he, he— we are going to sleM wood.” 

^The girl stared at her, and took a step backward. 
But fls the mistress went on, slic dared not do other 
than follow her. The cold of the frosty grass struck 
tlirough the siloes of boli and chilled them through 
and through. 

Martlia stopped to listen. 

“ Do you hear ? ” 

They heard a heavy rumbling sound, mysterious 
and far away, as if m^ty bangs fought and fell 
and gasped far out tiiere ni the night. 

“What is that?” asked Jonetta in a quivering 
voice. 
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“ That IS the sca,*‘ said Jlartha 
“ The sea— but that is far away, beyond the raoun; 
tains ” , 

“ Yes, It IS the sea We do not notice a n est wind 
much here, but this must be a bad niglit for boats 
and ships ” _ 

“ Well — but where are we going ? ' 

“We arc going to stent wood." The Toislress 
laughed again and went on 
“ Good liOii \ " muTOUeA Itfc pit, and stared again 
at Martha But the aulhonly of the mistress was so 
great, there was nothing for her to do but follow. 

They came to the beach. As they stepped in the 
sand and among the pebbles, siiverj* flames shot up 
from under then feet. It was the sett-fitc U 
remained in their footprmts for a moment and burned 
in the darkness 

Large racks of birch*wood appeared on the other 
side of the stone wall Thev belonged to a neighbour, 
" Come now," said Martha, and began to take sticks 
of wood 

The girl took the wood from Martha, but looked 
about as if afraid someone might be near. 

Ttie lulls were hard to climb with a hea \7 burden 
of wood. 

“Be careful that you do not drop any on the 
ground,” said the mistress with a grin. 

When they bad reached the wood-shed she added • 
“ It will be best for you not to say to anyone that I 
did it — he, he, he I For if you do I shall tell the 
world It was you Good night 1 ” 

Soon Martha lay beade her husband — yawned, and 
had a most innocent look. 

It b a relief to sm a little when a person has a 
uesue to do things that are ft thousand times worse. 
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SLe heal'd a mumbling sound that came from the 
attic. It was Jonefcta, who read prayers of repentaace 
for the sin she had committed that night. 

Martha smiled and closed lier eyes. 

She thought it was a sin and a shame— the way 
these good powers and evil powers played their game 
in her mind as on a battle-field. On Christmas 
Eve, while scripture was read at the table, and on 
Cliristmas Day in church, her heart bad been so full 
of pure and exalted piety. The woman at the foot 
of the Cross in the painting above the altar — oh 
—oh I 

But— aftenrard ! It was as if cvcrj’thing at home 
pointed a finger at her. “ You make a great ado 
and think abwt the mother of Christ,” she thought, 
“ and you— you have not given birth even to one sinful 
cliild. The one you call your heir is not yours. It is 
a lie that he belongs to you. In his eyes you are only 
an old woman, and he puts up with you because some 
fine day he expects to take away from you everytliing 
you mvn. What are you singing hymns of praise 
for ? ” 

It was as if even the Lord in heaven looked down 
on iicr and thou^t she was ridiculous. 

To-night, in retaliation, she had tried to avenge 
herself by committing a sin, and pointing her finger 
back at heaven. But goodness !— the one was just 
as useless and foolish as the otlier. 

Late at night a shout was heard from the toad. 
Shortly aftcrM'ard came the sound of footsteps on 
the frozen ground in the courtyard. The door-step 
creaked under heavy steps. Wliat in the world ! 
Hans woke up all at once and sat up in bed. 

“ What is that ? ” he said-l 

“ Hush 1 ” said MaitUa. 
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Someone n-as fumbling for the door-lftlch. Martha 
recognized a mcc H was the vwee of Ole. 

The door opened. Cold winter nir rushed in. 
There were steps on the Ooor, A match flashed 
and faces acre seen m the ydlow gleam. Nils and 
Khut were also there. 

“Letns light the lamp,” said Ole Theywerctoo 
drunk to realize wiiattbey were doing. They had got 
the desperate idea into their Ittflds of throwing the 
master of Dyrcndal himself out of bed. 

JIarlhft and Hans lay quietly looking at these 
dmi^en te\ ellcrs They came as if out of the night. 
It seemed useless to talk to them. 

At last Ole succeeded m lighting the lamp. 

Nils and Knut nere pale. They looked anxiously 
toward the bed and tned to smile. Tliey wanted 
to show the others they were gwwn up and could do 
as they pleased Nils began to walk up and down 
.the floor, and was quite a man 

" Arc w e going to throw you out of bed ! ” said 
Ole, and came reeling toward tlicm 
But this light from the lamp made everything look 
different It reminded them of the daytime, and 
they lost their courage to throw the master of Dyrendal 
out of lus own bed 

Ole sat down on the ed^ of the bed, tried to be 
friendly, and said they must not be fnghtened. The 
boys were merdy celebrating Chnstmas. Hans and 
Martha lay quietly and said nothing. 

Lan Aosen had found a hymn-book and suggested 
a new idea 

.< might to h(dd 3 prayer-meeting,” he said 
* ^ remember we are with Chnstian people ” 
Yes, let us do that,” said several. 

I/:t us hold a ptaycNneetmg,” all agreed. 
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And so these drunken men began to play at prayer- 
meeting at tliree o’clock in the morning, 

The book-shelf was ransacted. Hymn-books and 
spectacles were brought out. Ofe sat at the head of 
the table. He opened a book which he said was a 
book of sermons for family worship, but which in 
reality was Jensen’s sdiool reader. He put on a pair 
of spectacles. He was large mid ruddy, had a black 
moustache, and a grey, bristly beard— this dauntless 
ladies’ man and night-reveUer. Now he was about 
to lead a prayer-meeting at Dyicndal, 

" Let us open our meeting by singmg hymo number 
U,” he began. 

" No\v they are going too far. They make mockery 
of tlic word of God,” whispered Hans. 

“ Oh, I guess the Lord has good sense and can 
understand a joke,” Martha replied. 

These men in homespun sat around the table, their 
faces full of pious devotion. Most of them had beards, 
and rings in their ears. Tlieir dollies were still 
cold. Some of them wore a tassel of woollen yam 
dangling from a button-liole-Christmas 
received from some 

The hyrnn began. But it turned «it to be only a 
ditty. It ran : 

Olica «> }»scofuQr, 

FeocefnD;, 

Siie ssded so met and tondetly, 

Tender^; 

Then cfliae # cWnai^-a«wp *> fin>— 

Yes, yes— thought JLirtha. Th^e Bsherrnen, who 
soon vdll tide ovw tie Lofofcffli sea again in snow- 
storm and frost, and perhaps will call to the Lord for 
help when they face death the sea some night— 
they seem to want to roafa: grimaces at Him, the 
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Almighty One, ncrsT befotchanii. Bui, in the list 
moment, they lose their courage, no matter how 
much they have drunk. 

It would have been more jolly lE they had dared 
The smging ended. Ole rai^ Ins eyes above his 
spectacles ■ 

" Let us hear wlmb the Scripture says, 0 dearly 
beloved brothers and sisters in the Lord 1 ” he said, 
and began to read from the book of family devotions ; 

“ The City Mouse and Hie Country ilouse : Once 
upon a bme there was a city mouse who rnade a visit 
to his relative, the country mouse— He rc^ 
the fable with his eyes full of emotion, and his voice 
quivenng with piety. 

The faces about the table were weighed doim with 
sin and repentance. Some wiped Uan out of their 
eyes. They made gwmaccs, ol k ast to one anotlier ; 
perhaps, also, just a httlc to heaven. But they dared 
not do more than that— these nec little souls who 
Would soon be out m the winter storm on the sea, 
perhaps facing death 

They sang another hymn with the same solemn 
piety, dned their eyes ogam, and remained silting for 
a time with their faces m their hands, sobbing and 
Sighing 

"You might like to have a eup of coffee,” said 
Martha She slipped on a dress and got up. 

“ Great ileaveus 1— is that the sort of woman you 
are I ” said Ole, as he rose from his seat. 

Immediately the rowdies were changed into a crowd 
of goc^ fellows, who were so sorry they had caused 
the mistress of Dyrendal so much trouble. 

When the gloomy wmtec morning dawned, half tlie 
Boor m the hpii^-room was covered with men who 
lay in n row and snored. 
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Some had placed a foot-rest under the head, others 
only a hat. Martha had spread fur coverlets over 
them, which covered all bat their feet. There was 
an endless number of boots in a row along tlie floor, 
irith shining heel-plates down and toes up. 

The entire house slept. 
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It was soon after tbe New Year tliat Knut left 
DyrendaJ, and it happened in a way that no one could 
have suspected beforehand 
There was a snow-storm Khat carried m srood. 
He stamped his feet on lUc door-step so as not to 
bring in snow, and went through the latclien into the 
living-room, where he placed the wood helund the 
stove. Blartlia and Jonetta were carding wool llans, 
who was now presulent ot the fire insurance company, 
sat at the table with spedaeJes cn his nosb looking 
through some documents. Nik was dressed in his 
Sunday clothes, and was about to make a visit to his 
mother 

‘‘ W« are getting plenty of snow/’ said Knut, in 
order to toake some remani before going ont again, 
Nils and Haas looked at him la a strange manner. 
Martha was pale No ouc said a word, 

'* Do you intend to walk or to drive ? " Hans asked, 
turning to Nils 

" j think I can go," answered Nils. He 
stood m the centre of the room with lys liands m his 
pockets “ Because I have lost my money." 

I&ut stopped He felt sharp side glances from all 
m the room. 


lost your money?" lie asked, 
itis gffne from my ptirs^ and the purse was in my 
pants pontrt m tbe ate" Nils hk cross Hia 
laro was red with anger. 

“Are you sure yon haien’i lost your purse ? ” 


HP 
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suggested Hans, looking orer liis spectacles at ICnut, 
as if to lielp liim. 

“ The purse is not lost Twelve crowns are gone— 
tliat is all. Tliey were there yesterday, but to-day 
they are not there. I don’t suppose anj'one believes 
the money has left of its own accord.” 

" Cut thei'C have been no strangers in the house 
since yesterday,” said Knut. 

“ Ko,” said Niis, and took a couple of steps tow'ard 
liim. “ And therefore there are not very many who 
could have done it.” 

“ I suppose I have done it then,” said ICnut, with 
a smile. 

“ At any rate, I didn’t do it.” Nile’s voice quivered. 
He could not stand still. Money, and all that was 
worth money at Dyrcndal— tJiese were no trifles for 
him. 

“Well, then, I suppose I must have done it," 
replied ICnut, and continued to smile. 

“ You admit it, then ? ” AU eyes were turned 
toward Knut. A chill seemed to run through the 
room. Nils approached a few steps nearer, At last 
he liad the upper band in bis strug^e with his enemy. 
Now the rascal might boast of his reading, nnd make 
people smile at his smart rcmarlis, and tliink he had 
a good head. But Nils would down him, and keep 
him down. 

“ Do you adroit it ? ” Mis asked, and raised his fist. 
Nils acted as if he were the mastCT of Dyrcndal and 
needed no help. 

It was no small thing to accuse another of lieing a 
thief so tliat all could bear ; but now it was done, and 
he must not back down. 

“No, if it is my last word.” Knut grew pale. He 
began to understand that this inatict was in earnest. 

13 
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“ Ha, ha, ha— last word 1 You shouldn't throw 
away your few pennies on hooks and rot and foolish- 
ness, then wouldn’t ha^e to steal.” 

“ Oh, you shut your mouth I I haven’t taken your 
money ” 

“ Be careful, or I*B ” N2s gripped Knut by 

the collar, and raised Ins foot as if to lock him. 
rushed up from their chairs. 

“ Be careful I Be careful 1 ” Hans pul nu ay his 
spectacles and came nearer 
“ Oh, I don’t intend to have you arrested,” con- 
tinued Nils “But hand me jour purse I want 
back what you have stolen.” 

“ You big fool ! ” 

“ Hand me your purse, and be quick about it I ” 
Knut lianded his well-worn Icatlier purse with brass 
clasp to Nils, who tore il open. There were only a 
couple of crowns, and although lie searched the two 
chambers carefully and felt to make sure tliercwas 
nothing between the leatlier and the liaing, he could 
not find any more 

“ IVell, did you find the stolen money ? ” said I&iul, 
who thought he had been \ indicated All eyes turned 
to Nils 

“ l^Tiere do you have it, then ? Let me hare the 
key to your chest? ” 

It was an mil day for both Nils and Knut NQs 
ransacked the chest. He searehed two letters which 
I^ut had received fnna a certain girl across the lake. 
He turned his clothes inside out. Hans paced up 
and down the floor, and mumbled that tins went too 
far. He seemed to pity Juiut ; but the heir was 
Mgry, and Hans could not be sure who was right 
The^ money was nowhere to be found. 

Nils stood in the centre the room agam, 
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“ Wlierever tlie money is,” lie said, “ one tiling is 
certain, and that is, there is a tliief in tlie house. 
And there are not many to choose between.” 

“ Perhaps it will be best for me to pack up and 
leave,” said Krut, looking at Hans, tlien at Martha. 

“ It will be best for you to produce the stolen 
money,” said Nils, tiddng another swing around the 
room. 

JIaitha was busy carding wool. She bent her head 
doira and elenclicd her lips. Hans stood at tlie 
■window with his spectacles in his hand, and looked 
from one to tlie otlicr. 

Knut shrugged his shoulders, and went out to split 
wood again. After a few moments Nils came out to 
liiin and said arrogantly : 

“ I only want to tell you that I do not intend to 
have you arrested. But you can understand, I 
suppose, that you will Jiave to move away from here. 
It is bad enough to live in such a house, even when 
you don’t have to live with thieves.” 

Knut raised his axe. “If you say that once 
more ” 

“ Oh, control yourself, you fool ! But the master 
and misU'css have agreed that it will be best for you 
to pack up your belongings and leave.” 

“ I haven’t stolen anything 1 ” burst out Knut, and 
sank dmvn on the chopping-block sobbing. 

“ No, of course not ! ” sneered Nils, and went in. 
If he had not had his eyes opened, the thief might 
have stolen everything in the house some day. And 
Hans was the treasurer of the fire insurance company. 

Knut was alone. It began to dawn upon him that 
lie was being driven a-way from Dyrendal as a tliief. 

And only a week before Hans had promised to 
endorse his note at the bank so that he might attend 
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the teachers’ training college. Xow his plans came 
tumbling about his head 

At dusk he came into the living-room dressed in 
Ins best clothes to hid good-bye 
“ So you are really gouig to leave us now, are you"? ’’ 
said Martha, extending her hand to lutn " I want 
to thank you for the time you have been here. We 
ha\e got on v,t\\ togetha:, you and I ” 

The two girls came m and shook hands with him. 
Their ej'es were red He had been there so many 
years— and who knew whether he was guilty, 
jvnstian Ilaug was at the null. Hans follow^ lum 
outside, and added a few dollars to his wages 

“ It may be the money will be found ogam," he 
said " But where are you going now f " 

“ Tliat I don’t know,’’ said Ivnut, and bade Hans 
good-bye. 

Nils had won agam But he must run over to see 
his mother, and have a talk with her any^ray. His 
whole body shivered It was too bad— he almost 
regretted what he had done; it was dreadfully bad 
The mistress looked as if she wanted to trounce him. 

As the e^’enlng sliadows fell on this cold winter day, 
Ivnut hurried down the lull He carried his bttle 
chest, or mmialure trunk, on his shoulder and a 
bundle of clothes under his arm He remembered 
the day his grandmother accompamed him over the 
road the first time lie went DyTendal. That was 
several years ago. Noiv he was drnen away as a 
cnrainal Everyone would believe he was guilty It 
was best, therefore, to go far away to someplace where 
no one knew him. There would be no school for him. 
Jiow he must become a Lofoten fisherman, or perhaps 
a Aoemaker, or perhaps he must go down altogether. 

He reached the ice. There were patches of snow 
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)iere and tliere. This was not tlie sliorfcest way to his 
home ; but neither did he have in mind to go there. 
When tJie frozen lake lay under his feet ]ic began to 
hope the ice would bre^ Lights appeared in the 
farm-houses in the yellow twilight. At Lund also 
there was a light. There Pauline, no doubt, went in 
and out and suspected nothing. But ail was over. 
To-morrow they would hear about it at Lund. He 
saw no otlier solution than the dark waters of the 
sound. To-morrow, perhaps, they would find his bat. 
Then he would be no more. 

It was only about a hundred steps to open water 
where the lake flows into the sound. The ice was 
grey. The open water was block. He might as well 
Inirry to the open water. He had already been 
murdered by Nils that day at DjTcndal. 

Ho stopped for a moment and looked in the direction 
of Dyrendal. The large buildings up there on the liill 
formed a dark mass against the horizon. It was as 
• if tlie entire farm gathered into one being. It was 
the nustmss. It was Martha herself. At that moment 
a window was lit up. It became her eye. She lay up 
there in the darimess and stared toward the yellow 
western sky, But what had she to do with liim ? 

He went on. 

Only a few steps more, and the ice would break. 
Then the open water— then the end ! 

Grandmother ! He halted. Should he not,_ at le^t, 
tell her that be was innocait ? She would believe him. 

He turned toward the shore. Now the ice did break 
under him. He lay in the ice-cold water up to Ws 
arm-pits. He tried to crawl up on the ice, but it 
broke several times before he finally succeeded. The 
little chest was safe on the ice. The bundle of clothes 
was lost. Dripping wet, he set out westward in the 
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duection of tbe little fcl»errftaa's cottage on the shore 
of the fjord 

He kneiv his father nas at Lofoten. There ircre 
only women and children ot home. 

“ Jesus sa\c us I AVhat js the matter mth you— 
you are so pale I" said gmndmother, ns he stepped in. 

lie slept there that night m the same bed "ith two 
of the smaller children The next day his grand- 
mother accompanied lum a short distance on his iray 
to the steamship wharf He wanted to get away 
before the rumour lisd spread to the homlet He 
was running aws>, but he did not know wluthcr 
He bade bis grandmother good.b>e out on tlic 
beach He knc" he would ne\cr see licr again 
The steamer ploughed the waters of the fjord. 
Knut stood on the deck uatclung on old, bent woman 
who was walking on the beach From time to time 
she would stop and loc4c toward the steamer. Now 
she would hai e to meet tlie rumour of bis crime alone. 
The steamer rounded a point of land. Tlie little 
hamlet was blotted out, as was also the group of large 
iiouscs on w lute foimdation^, nestling among tlie hills, 
which was Dyrcndal. All disappeared fcorn Mew 
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That night he slept in one of the ordinary peasants’ 
lodging-liouscs, in the poorer section of the town, near 
tlie wliarves. He bad met a couple of acquaintances 
from his home parish, and imagined they looked at 
him rather curiousljn It became clear to him that he 
could never in the world return to h^ home. 

To-morrow he would find some day labour or take 
service in order to scrape together enough for a ticket 
to America. 

He felt cold under the soiled blankets. He was at 
Dyiondal again. He saw the hills and nmuutains 
and lake in a light summer haze. He read A Happy 
Boy again. He lay on Ids back in the meadow, and 
■ discovered tliat litlJe cvciyday things are just as great 
and beautiful as what is written in tlie history of the 
world. He had tried to find Uie beautiful in little 
everyday tilings— a wagon, a horse, a meadow, a leaf, 
a girl. Now there woiud be other tldngs to do. He 
was in a skiff on .a rough sea. ^ He would have to 
weather the storm orgodowru No one asked whether 
it was beautiful. 

Later in tlie night be felt hot Something seemed 
to press liim against tlic wall and had a grip on his 
tliroat. He tossed about in the skill on the rough _ 
sea. A girl in a blue dress refused to go with him. 
She stood on the sliore and made faces at him. 

“ Thief ! ” she said. At last he understood it was 
the serving-maid at the lod^g-house who stood 
beside his bed and tried to awakai liim. 



‘‘You must get iipso thntvccan make the beti," 
she Said “ You must remember where you nre, and 
that it IS getting late ” , ,, 

“The skiff,” mumbles Knut. “ Tlie skiff is 
leaking.” 

The girl called the propnetress, a matron with large 
hips and breasts, with her hair done up high The 
two women stood and looked At this country boy with 
light hair, a face that was Wood-red, and eyes that 
looked bewildered. 


“ I wonder if he is drunk ? ” said the proprittress 
" Isn’t jt too bad— ft mere cliild 1 ” 

“ ILs hand is vetj' hot,” said the maid ” I think 
perhaps he is sick *’ 

“ Well, then 1 suppose we must let him stay m bed 
awhile longer. But this is not a hospital" 

The day passed rapidly for Ktvut. lie aoared 
through many lands and kingdoms lie was hot 
one moment find cold flUotlicr, and had a bjid taste 


in his mouth It seemed as if the ceiling tumbled 
about Sailors came in and stamped m heavy lap- 
boots, thre\> one Oiest on tt^ of another wiili a 
dreadful racket, smoked plug tobacco, laughed and 
talked with shouts ami coughs Toward exeiung 
there was a fight, and it seemed as if the house were 


toppling over and the walk and windows were being 
shaken down into a lieap ^VTien at last it became 
quiet III the room, steps were heard in the street. 
They came nearer— ntarer— more — always more- 
They were policemen who came to arrest a boy in a 
lodging-house, one Knut Homren, who had been 
accused of stealing Tramp, tramp — tliere was no 
rad to tlie number of policemen And here lay Knut, 
b^^ing hot and could not run away. 

The next morning the propnetress brought him a 
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plate of soup. He refused it and turned to the 
^•aU. 

“ He doesn’t even answer when you ask him ■where 
he comes from,” she said. “ What in the world shall 
we do -with the boy?” 

There was the usual star and bustle of sailors coming 
iu and going out all day long and late into the night. 
When at last it had become quiet, Knut sat up in bed 
and stroked bis forehead. 

" I must get away from here,” he mumbled, “ or I 
shall lose my %vits.” 

There was a sound of snoring from the other beds. 
He ■n’as weak and sweatj*. He could barely stand on 
Lis legs while he put on his clothes and pidlcd on his 
boots. He succeeded in opening the door and drag- 
ging himself into the street. It was a cold and dear 
printer night. The moon was shining. Out there 
lay the town with snow on the roofs and icc on the 
windows. 2sot a sound was to be heard. " The 
hospital," a voice seemed to say to him. He began 
to walk and stagger hither and thitlier through the 
sleeping to'a'n. 

Thefrost cracked under Iiis feet. The snow-plougli 
had piled the snow high along tlic walls. Frost 
crystals sparkled in the clear moonlight. ICnut ■nns 
cold, and perspired at the same time. IVliere should 
he go ? 

A shadow appeared from around a comer and 
stopped— a constable. He came nearer. 

“ Where are you going, man ? Where do you live ? 
You look as if you needed to get home. Or do you 
want to go -with me to the police station ? ’’ 

The constable thought he was drunk. 

“ The hospital— where is the hospital ? " mumbled 
Knut. 
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“If that is whErc yott are going— why. it is 
down that street there.” The constahlc straJghtcnea 
up. He turned around and looted at the moonlit 
fjord. - 

Knut staggered on. The street was long ^ The 
small houses looted as if they had sunk down in the 
snow, and as jf the grey windows looted out into the 
Dioonht night for help. He met a number of frost- 
covered hones carrjung liamesscs fitted with sihtt 
bncUes In the slaghs were happj' men and women 
who sang They flitted as if in a >osion. Knut 
thought; “ To-morrow— to-morrow you will not be 
ahw ” 

It seemed as if the notld were dying nil about liun. 
The town that slept, the fjo^ that splashed among 
the poles supportmg the wharf, the houses with their 
frosty eyes, the hea\cns, the stars, the moon— all 
seemed to be dying with lum that nigljt. 

Knut palled the door-bell at the liospitah It rang 
inside. A long tune passed, and the moon sailed 
through many clouds before Knut tang again. 
Ding-a-Iingl At last steps were heard. A small 
door at the side of the large front door opened, 
creaking from the frost. The sleepy door-keeper 
stood there and shivered. He Lad merely thrown a 
coat over his shoulders. 

“ I^Tiat do you want at this time of night, man ? ” 
“ I am sieli. I want In be taken in here,” 

“ Have you an order from a doctor ? ” 

“Kol” 

“ Are you able to pay J ** 

“No— yes ! Does it cost a great deal to be sick in 
8 hospital I ’• 

“ At any rate you do not seem to be so sick hut 
that you can wmt until lo-monow. And if you 
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cannot pay for yourself you. must have an order from 
the poor-master wLene you live.” 

Ihe door was closed. 

Kmit turned around. He sat down upon the steps 
to rest. Tlje moon lodced stasight into his face. 

He began to wander about again—to stagger, as if 
drunk, through tiie streets. You arc alone, Knut. 
No one cares to help you. You must stay out in the 
cold. You niustdie to-night, alone, upon some door- 
step. 

The door of the lodging-house had remained open 
since he went out. 

Toward morning he staggered in, and tell over into 
ins bed. 

A month latcc he sat up in Iris bed in the same 
lodging-house, but in a room upstairs, to whJcli tlio 
proprietress had taken him. She came in and told 
Iiim he must remain as a setvant there until he had 
paid for medicine, doctor, and care whieJj she hod 
provided for iiim during the time he had been there 
and almost died from riiemnatic fever. 

It took Knut ax months to pay the debt. He 
helped the maids heal blankets and rugs. He cleaned 
the courtyard and catiied boxes and barrels for the 
little household. Often he seemed to discover the 
great and the beautiful hr IMc Hungs. At any rate, 
he wlu’stied and sang, espedafly when he was able to 
send a half-pound of coffee and a Jittle brorvn sugar 
to an old grandmother in a fisherman’s cottage by the 
fjord. 

Often as lie went by the barber’s shop on the comer, 
he would stop to lonk at the yoang men in wWte 
who stood tlrere and could pneb the nose of even the 
sheriff Wmself while they lathered his face and shaved 
him. 
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It would be pleasant to hn^e such a big-wjg by 
the nose and brandish a tawr over his throat, ho 
one day Knut went inside, and was accepted as an 
apprentice The wages were larger than 
could expect— four crowns a month, and board and 
lodging— a kind rf lodging 
The time passed, and Knut had to stand day after 
daj and lather men’s chins He nns not permitted 
to use the razor jet. But did not Mural begin as a 
stahU-hoy, and sl\U not become ducoutaged ’ He 
worked his nay up until one day lie became King of 
Naples. ’ 

fciut felt lonely and homtless among these 
strangers Many an esemng he stood on the wharf 
and looked for some famibar face from his port of 
the country as the steamer came m. He did not dans 
to go near and show hunsclf in the light, for was he 
not looked upon as a thief at home ? 

The following ■ainlct he became a member of a 
trades union, where there were lectures and discussions 
about social injustice, and also a librarj’. Tins was 
a great experience But a greater experience still 
was m store for him when it fell to hrs lot to accompany 
the master barber to the theatre to change smooth- 
faced aclais into kings and emperors There were 
free theatre tickets And new worlds opened to him 
mtli a form of greatness which he did not know 
existed 

The old greybeard who bad charge of the hbra^' in 
the trades union hall often chatted with him, and one 
evening he said ; 

“ You have been the most diligent visitor here this 
B'ouldn’tyou like to come behind the counter 
and help me evenings J tlicre is too much to do for 
one man.” 
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He u'as talking to a beardless youth about nineteen 
years old, who liad a large curved nose and wore a 
black n'oollen shirt without a eollar. Knut answered 
that he could not do that because he intended to leave 
soon. 

“ Leave— arc you not learning the barber’s trade ? ” 
asked the old man, and turned the gas flame a little 
higher. 

“ No, I am sorry to say— I was discharged.” 

" Did you cut your customers too much ? ” 
chuckled tlie old man. 

“ Oh, no j but I pinebed the noses of the big-wigs 
too hard when I lathered them. And the master 
barber said I would ruin his business.” 

TJie old man smiled. “ And what do you intend 
to do now ? ” 

“ Now I am a chimney-sweep. But soon I am 
going to Amei'ica.” 

The old man looked at him over his spectacles. 

" Yes, in Chicago there ate veiy tall cliimncys to 
sweep, if tliat is what you intend to do.” 

“ I have heard that the theolopcal school is free 
there,” said the young man, smiling and looking 
ratlier emhairasscd. 

“ Tlicologieal school ! Well wcU-it may be ail 
right if you don’t pinch people’s noses too hard again,” 
said the old man. He smiled and extended his hand. 
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The old curlew liad returned. It flew high above 
the neiglibourliood the first warm day in May. When 
it saw Dyrendal again, where it had built its nest 
for many years on the hill-side ea.st of the many 
buildings, it opened its large curved beak, and sang 
long and merrily—" buit ! huit ! hmt 1 ” 

But as tlie curlew came nearer it noticed there Jiad 
been changes at Dyrendal. The house was no longer 
yellow but wliite, and on the liill-side, stump and stone 
and liillock had been cleared away. It was now a 
black, ploughed field. Was the curlew dreaming ? 
Was a mau harrowing exactly where its nest had been 
for so many years ? The old curlew felt that it had 
been robbed of its home, and os it flew in large circles 
high above the field, it shouted angrily—" twee ! 
twee I twee ! ” 

It was Nils that harrmved. Nils was now a man 
of about twenty-two years of age. He was plump 
and robust and wore a small, light moustache. He 
was cross and drove the dark horses so hard that they 
were dripping with perspiration. He had taken off 
liis hat, and his greyish-brown liair stood straight up, 

“ Gee up tliere, ponies ! Good Lord, we must finish 
this job some time ! ” 

• He wanted to visit his mother that evening, but 
he was not the sort of person who would leave his 
work half finished. Since Kristian Haug and Jonetta 
had married and became cottagers, there was only 
one hired man at Dyrendal, and, on that accoimt, Nils 
14 209 ' 
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mwst work bolU early and Ute. And nliat did he 
get for oil Ills V ork ? The luted man rccciud noges, 
but nliat did Nils rcccnc J Nils— was not lie to liavc 
eserjihing after the ntastcr find mistress — nos not 
lie the heir 7 Yes, that is wliat foils said, but Martha 
and Hans liad nc%er Iwcnthcd a word tibcput it. He 
had now Tioilcii here as a full^rov,T\ man sei'etal 
^ ears, but tlicy had nc\er said anj’tlung about w ages, 
ile was doled out a few shillings ns spending money 
on rare occasions, but that nos all IVhat «a5 their 
real intention? Time flies— tlic sears pass very 
mpully tVliat i[ he slionhl nasto the best years of 
his ymWi here ? \Miy didn’t the) say sonietlimg ? 
Did they really intend that he should lia\c every- 
thing aflcr they were gone— if so. nhy didn’t they 
put It m vTitmg ? JIany of Ins compaiiions liad gone 
to America, and had bwmo persons of importance, 
while he nas budding here upon on imcertaiDty. 
He was neither Tna&tci, son, not hired man, Dytcndal 
was not his heme At ll» same time, ha was not 
merely a stranger here. It was a inued-up affair. 
He could not speak to tlic master nnd mistress about 
nages or an) thing of that sort. In a nay he nos too 
close to them, in nnotlicr way, not close enough 
They were not his imployers, nor were they his 
patents Of course, things miglit have been different; 
but it was too late to think of Uiat now. They would 
look at him and he at them, but there was alwaj’s 
a certain distance bttweeii Uiem And time — tune 
was not standing stilL *' Geemp there, ponies, we 
must finish this job 1” ^ , 

At last he stopped to let the hones get their brcatli. 
He surveyed tlie large piece of new land on the hill- 
side which had been ^ghed last autumn— it must 
i«e been at least four acres And who got tlie 
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credit? The master, of course. He is a very energetic 
fellow, that master of Dyrendal, folks woiild say. 
He — energetic ! 

No, I think it was when Nik returned from the 
agricultural college that things began to nlo^'e around 
here. And Hans— yes, what can he do ? He can 
sit in the district coiporation, and run around to 
meetings, and read tlie newspapers, and sit around 
all day -writing his name on documents for this society, 
and that board of directors, and that other executive 
committee— but you cannot break new land that way. 
And if he ever came out in the field he would make 
one jci'k— then he would cither sit down and smoke 
his pipe or go into tlie house again. Well— tliat is 
his affair. But then lie might, at least, let Nils take 
oliarge, and not come ninuing every little while 
nnd give orders that only meant that Nils was wrong. 
Of course, the tiling would end in confusion 1 When 
Nils stopped to think what this farm really could 
be made to yield, if he only bad his hands free, it 
made him angry through and through. 

The shadows began to fall. An odour of rich soil 
rose from tiie earth. The horses w-ere soSvarm 
that steam rose from them. “ Gee*up there, we must 
finish this I Get up, Brownie ! ” 

As the young man in tali boots trudged after the 
liaiTOW again, thoughts that he had nourished a long 
time came into his mind and mode the world look 
very black to him. What if it w-cre true that they 
had tricked him into coming here, without ever 
intending that he should be properly paid for his 
•work ? Was it their idea to get one of thdr own 
relatives who would always work and slave for them 
for nothing ? IVhat if it -were so ? 

He turned around. “ Gee-up there ! ” The har- 
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row bobbed up and down wer the furrons. Then 
came the norst tbongbl of nU, vrlucb made bim 
outright sick Suppose they did intend thathesbould 
have ei'erythmg — when mould that be ? How long 
must he unit ? They uere not sixty years old yet. 
They ought live twenty, thirty, even forty 
He might be an old man the day DjTendal finaUy 
became his property. \Yas he uiilmg to wait for 
that? 

Then one of them might die and the other marr}’ 
some joung person. Then he would stand tlierc a 
beggar. There was nothing m black and white to 
prove that he was the beir to Dytervdal. 

“ Get up, Btownie 1 Twenty yeAts from now, you 
may still work here *s a luted man, wilbout haiTuj 
saved up a penny. Well, well— work on 1 Yoi 
develop the farm so that it becomes larger and bette 
eaeh year, and perhaps a total stronger will come ii 
and reap the reward All you get out of it Is work 
Get up there, pomes t ’1 

Ar.d after adl—wiH there be much left when they 
ate gone ? They might spend it nil, bit by bit- 
one shilling here, another shilling there How much 
they had m the bank he d(d not know. And, after 
all, Hans was always making some trip or other, 
travelling first class on Uw steamship with the nch 
people, and l\a4 a fist hou^e in town, and spent 
money right and left. One could easily see that he 
had no thought of the om. who was to be his heir. 
He would lend money to a boy who wanted to learn 
telegraphy, waste tnoney sending one of the cottagers 
to the liospita!, and they talked of taking a trip to 
l^tiania— the Lord only knows how much money 
that would cost. Ko doubt they were trying to 
manage so that thetewouW be as little left as possible. 
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And perhaps you deserve to be treated tliis way, 
Nils ; for, in a way, you sold your mother in order 
to come here and enjoy all this splendour. “ Get 
up, there ! ” He made a grimace and went on. 

The lowlands became dark, bat the lake hccarac 
lighter. Nils worked iu the blue twilight. Tiiere 
was a bright half-moon abo^■c the mountains toward 
the north. The Hack grouse sang. Nils walked 
slowly because the harrow was hca\y for the horses 
nphflJ. But he was anxious to finish liis work. He 
began to whistle, and looked at live ycEow evening 
sky above the bluish-green mountains in the west. 
Tiien he began to hum a tune. He did not know 
•what it was. It •was as if the blue spring evening 
lent lum its own tunc to bum. 
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That simple country foil: should male a long journey 
dewn to Knstiania only for pleasure and to mingle 
with the great ^ as something tien That was more 
than either tlic minislec or the doctor could afford. 

" But you can well atford it,” said Peter Enksen 
to the roaster "Because, only to mention what 
the salmon have brought you Uie last few years— 
but perhaps I shouldn’t say too much about that.” 

" Oh uell, y<3u sec ^c don’t have a flock of children 
to provide for,” said Hans, although Nils was present 
and heard what was being said 
No one consulted Nils about the journey. He was 
n\ercly asked to drive them to the steamer, and their 
partmg word was to remember to do this and that 
while they were away. 

Tlwse tluit came to tlie wIiArf saw tlie mistKas 
of Dyrcndal start out with a light grey raincoat that 
reached down to her shoes On her head she wore 
a black silk kerchief, the tip of which hung down 
her back Yes, she went auaj witli that, but wait 
until she conics back 1 Site could afford to lm,ve a 
hat with plumes They would not be surprised if 
she would outshine the bailiff’s wife even, vn that 
matter She looked handsome and stately as she 
stepped aboard Her hips and her breasts liad 
Wome larger, and her red face began to be marked 
by blue veins, just like nch folks after they hai-e 
been eating nch food for a long tune, 

They started on thOir journey. 
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No doubt it TOuld cost a gr^ deal. But it was 
true enough— they did not have a flock of eliildren to 
provide for. And Nils — ^yes, he was a good person 
to have around. Gradually lie had, more and more, 
taken charge of the farm. He was industrious, and 
alivays looked after the interests of the master and 
mistress. But sometimes he managed and domineered 
a little too much. He was not the master of Dyrendal 
3’et — oh no, not yet, exactly. And tliey did not care 
to say more about it just now. There was no groat 
liurry. He was not suffering from the want of any- 
tliiiig. He could have food whenever he wanted it, 
and he could conre aud go, and attend to my little 
affair of his o\vn whenever he pleased. Pnrtliermore, 
they wero^ not ready to fold tlwir hands in their laps 
and quit just at that moment. Tliey were not quite 
ready for tliat And if they felt they could afford 
an outlay they did not consult anyone about it cither, 
They were gone about two weeks. Rumour of 
their home-coining bad preceded them by a day, 
and there were a great many peo^e at the wharf 
u'Jio wei'c ciU'ious and expect^ to see many strange 
things wiien llartlia and Hans were iwved ashore 
from the steamer. 

But tliey stepped ashore \Tearing exactly the same 
clothes they wore when they went away. Still, 
they were not quite the aamc. They had another 
bearing. It was as if everything they looked upon 
made them smile good-naturedly because it was so 
small. 

Nils did not come to the wharf to meet them. 
He had sent the new herd-boy with Whitey and the 
gig. Perhaps, Nils thought, that was good enough. 
Yes, yes I 

People did not have the heart to begin questioning 
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them tlie moment they liad stepped ashore--no douht 
they had many tluPRS to tlunk ahout; out 
Iky ^vere stltinj in the pg. Olsen, the tmlor, unable 
to contain luraself any lonpr, shouted from n distant 
" r 8uppc>sc you saw John Sscrdenip, did j’ou • 

“ Oh yes, ue !.aw km also,” Kans answeted, smiling 
and snapping his whip at the hoise. 

It they bad not been big-wigs before, they surely 
were now, 

Itartk seemed to be neater to her husband than 
ever before as he sat there la lus blue coat, broad* 
slwuldercd, his large beard beginning to bo sUeahed 
inth grey, his wide*bninmed plush liat no longer 
able to hide tk moon on the back of his bead. 

They drove slowly past the farnvhouscs on the way. 
5bcy did not want to appear as if tliey were putting 
on airs and tr\mg to show oil by driving faster than 
other folks. 

As they came up the avenue leading to the house 
they had a new feduig of attachment for them 
home. 

Hafis had once more had Ws fill of t^a^ ellmg around 
to strange placc«, and it seemed good to come home 
agmn, especially bs he had no scores to settle with 
his wife this lime And now D^rcndal did not seem 
to be too big and fine for them , for, m the first place, 
they had now seen houses which were bigger and 
pander, and, m tbe second place, thej felt mote 
important than before. 

“ I wonder if we shouldn’t clean up the garden a 
biV’ Said Hans, “so that it doesn’t grow altogether 
wild ” 


e,\actly wliat I was thinking about,” 
that when .the 

colonel left and we first caste.” 
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^ITiCQ they had reached the house. Nils came in and 
said : “ Gieat ]}cavens, you must hare had a grand 
time, and n-ekome back ! ” 

At last Hans sat in his own tocking-chair again, 
smoked plug tobacco in his own long-stemmed pipe, 
and enjoyed lutnself thoroughly. Cottagers and 
sen-ants came in for dinner. Many questions ivcrc 
asked, and many things nm told to each and all. 

“ Can you guess whom we stumbled on in Parlia- 
ment ? ” asked Hans, looking at Ms. 

“ Jvr(j_^5s it the King himself ? ” Nils sat a little 
aside from the rest. He acted as if he were more 
curious tlian the others. 

“ It wa-s one who was a herd-boy here a few years 
ago. ItwasKhut.” 

Tiiere was great ^'citement. Kniit— in Parliament! 
Hadn’t he gone to America ? 

“ He has returned. And now he is in Parliament 
writing down everything that is said tiierc. What 
is it tliey call it, 5&irtha ?” 

“Reporter— no, wait a minute— .stenographer, 
said the mistress, who was at the other end of the 
room unpacking. 

“ Yes, yes— that is tlie way it goes when a peison 
has brains,” said Hans, and again looked at Nils. 
Nils returoed his look — ^he had liad enough sneers 
about that affair with &iut. 

“ And he innted us to tate dinner with him at a 
very fine place,” continued Hms. “ I tiiink he pves 
lectures too, down south. Bufc—but I am afinid he is 
a radical— a socialist.” Hansshookhisiioad. 

He did not want anyone to think he approved oj 
that, hut youth is youUi. Hadn’t he liimsclf watched 
his chance to spit down from tlie gallery in I aDia- 
ment? 
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Theic a ptoccssroa of neighbours throughout 
the day Although the sacristan was a radical and 
was akays fighlmg Hons, nererthdess he also came 
and wanted to know if they had seen John Sverderup. 
And before they knew A, m stepped the bailifl. Oh 
yes, there were a great many people drinking cof/ee 
m tlie large living-room tliat evening As they sat 
there, a carnage drove up and m came a whitc* 
haircd person of importance, wearing spectacles. 
It was none other than the divisional surgeon, himscU. 
Think of it 1 

And the great man did not scorn to take colfcc 

'* I understand you have visited the city wi which 
I happened to be bom about sixty j ears ago," he said. 
“ Tell me something about Knstiania I have not 
set foot on her hallowed pavements since I was a 
student. Did you go to the theatre ! Did you see 
Laura Gunderson in any play ? ” 

Oh, no, the doctor must not expect too much. 
But another pleasure was m store for him. It was 
to hear Jfartha and Hans tell, m their oim way, 
about the great city, as, for instance, about their 
visit to Parliament. 


” Yes, jTS— big men are wwiderful,” said Martha, 
and smiled to herself because she dared to speak of 
such things now, although the doctor was present. 
“ There we sat in tl» gallery and looked down at the 

assembly It is wonderful how big they were 

some of them anyway There was one— he was a 
Cabinet Minister— I doubt if he could squeeze 
tlOTugh that door, he had such a big stomach And 
♦ looked at tlw saenstan — ^“they 

Ulk a^ut saving money and treating everybody 
Jiol -iery savmg-not when it 
comes to themselves, at least ; because they are big 
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and fat — all those ■who sat in Parliament. And how 
cross they were. They stormed against one another, 
and wrangled and quarrelled 1 But there was a 
bench along the wall down by the door they slunk 
doMTi to when they became too angry,” TlrenMartha 
imitated the men who sulked, dragging her feet across 
the floor and sitting down heavily on the sofa. 

The doctor looked at her above liis glasses. “ Tell 
me more," he said, and seemed to be very thoughtful. 

Hans also took a turn around the room. He had 
his long-stemmed pipe in one band and a match in 
the other. He was a conservative, of course, but he 
must tell about tlie time lie saw Jolm Sverderup. 
He stood outside of the House of Parliaracnt—what 
is the name of the street, Martha ? 

“ Carl John Street,” said tlic mistress. 

“Exactly! There he stood talJdng vnth an 
acquaintance, and as he stood there, the small boys 
began to shout hurrah ! Then people began to gather 
and crane their necks and stare, and, confound me, 
if there wasn’t a little fellow— an insignificant tousle- 
headed little browmic, who bad a leather case under 
his arm. 

“ ‘ That is the Prime Minister,’ said the man I 
was talking to. Tfaere you saw Jolin Sverderup. 
Then everyone in the street began to shout.” 

Hans stroked his beard, and to make sure they 
would understand, he would show them just how it 
happened. „ 

“ Here we stood — ^my friend and I — about 
he said, “ And there cmne the old man,” lie contimi« ^ ' 
pointing to a chair. “ He wasn’t any farther fr*’ 
me than that chair there.” 

“ Yes, and 5fou took off your li»| 
to show that her husband had mi 
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“ But it was furmy "wliat a tousle-lict'd Kc was» 
added Hans, trying to li^t his pipe. 

“ He IS a great man,” said the sacristan. 

“ A great fox,” said the doctor ,, 

“ How many things one could sec m the streelj 
said Martha " There -were women who camewalking 
along w ith w hips in their hands and stiff liats on tlieir 
heads, ]ust like a man, and tall boots with spurs 
She thought they must be Itbemis, wlio dressed that 
way to show that they were broad minded. 

” I guess they were the scum of society, instead,’’ 
said the saenstan, lighting his pipe os'cr the lamp. 

" Oh, no, indeed, they were nch people,” Martlia 
smiled to the doctor. To*night she had courage. 

" Tell more," said the doctor, continuing to look 
attentively at Martha over lus spectacles 
Nils sat m a comer and was red m the face It 
seemed to him they had told enough, 

Tlie next day Martha and Hans were each the 
centre of a group m tl»e churchyard, end if at that 
time there were any importent people in the parish, 
Martha and Hans were those people 
Then one day Nils must hitch up a horse for them 
again They came out dressed m their best and 
climbed into the gig 

Where are yon going now » ” asked Peter Enksen. 
” Oh, we are insnted to the doctor’s house to-night,” 
said the mistress, pulling the shawl about her as they 
drove off. 

“Now they are beginning to be invited to the 
houses of the big people” he said, and looked after 
them with profound respect 
But Nils smiled out of the right corner of lus mouth, 

I guess the big man has some reason for iL” 
he said. 
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Peter Eviksen raised his old eyes qucstioningly. 
Nils continued : 

“ ^Vell, I guess, perhaps, some of those people need 
someone to go their secimly, too.” 

“ No, do you think so ? ” said Peter Eriksen. 
Both of them remained standing and watched tiie 
gig as it drove off. 
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Time passed. Nfls ^as thnfty and look care of tvety- 
thing ns far os he felt that his autlionty perniifted 
liim Nothing was e\cr said about his position at 
Dyrendal, or nhj’ he svas there As KartUa and 
Hans grew older they seemed to become stricter with 
Nils Perhaps they did not realize tliat they worried 
about the day whidi, in spite of everjlliing they could 
do, njs coming nearer Then, too, perhaps they 
thought— “If he is to have crerythmg some day, he 
might as well e<ert himself a little now.” 

They did not tr)» to be economical. JTot many 
who came to D>Tcndal were turned away. No doubt 
they thought—" There will be enough left an^Tsay.” 

Nils must still, s'ear in and year out, follow plough 
and harrow— and curse Ibny a time he fell like 
gomg away for es er, but he had rowed so far out now 
It was really too late to taro bach. I\’heiv lie looked 
at the buildings which he had helped to rebuild, at 
the new land he had ploughed, at the trees he had 
planted after the devastation wrought bj' the lumber 
company long ago, it was as if he had laid down the 
best part of his life here, and he felt that he could 
not afford to leave it. But the inastef and mistress 
did not seem to grow any older Nothing ever ailed 
them Everything might be the same ten jears — 
twenty years from now. And here he must build 
on an uncertainty. Iblch up the horse. Nils, and 
drive the master to the meetup of the district com- 
missioners And to-night, some time, j ou may bring 
m 
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him home, and yoa may siand out in the snow-storm 
and wait until the meeting is over. And when the 
horse becomes lame, it is : “ ]^ve you been careless 
again, NEs ? ” Often master and mistress made 
queer remarks as if they wctc fainting at something. 
They seemed to bc^rui^c him his youth. Perhaps 
tliey did not like the idea that, some day, they would 
lie under tlie sod, wh3e he would be alive and be the 
master of Dyrendah And yet, at one time, they had 
wanted him to call them mother and father. 

Perhaps Nils was right in not being on intimate 
terms with them any longer. Tl'hea Hans and 
Martha took walks into the fields and meadows on 
summer evenings it seemed as if Dyrendal would 
belong to them for ever. TJicy talked of all they had 
done here, how much tl>cy had spent to make Dyrendal 
constantly better and better. Nevertheless, there 
began to be a tone of sadness in their words as they 
wandered about. It was as if they felt they must 
soon sit down to rest. And the person who was to 
help them— to relieve them— was not their own 
youth renewed. Instead he followed on their heels 
and W'as impatient, and Jiad his claim in his pocket. 
Let him wait awhile at least — there was no huny. 

“ It will be nrach easier for the person who gets 
Dyrendal after us,” Jfartfaa would say. 

“ Yes, indeed— he will not be pestered with interest 
and pajunents and all tiiat,” said Hans. A certain 
shjmess seemed to prevent them from mentioning 
tlie name of Nils in this connexion. They seemed 
agreed to put the whole affair aside— there was no 
need of liot haste in the matta. 

However, when Bans and Mis were alone togethei', 
they were often very good Mends. _ 

“ Are you going to see your girl again to-mght ? 
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the old nian would say. “ Is there never going to Ik 
anything between you and the doctor’s daughter ? ” 
Nils would become embnerMsed, and would blush 
and gnn 

Often Hans would go about quietly, as if taking 
the measure of tiur— son If he hod really been j our 
ovm boy, Hans, be would have been o different sort. 
Industnous — >esl And reliable — yes! And careful 
with his money — good Lord t And no nonsense with 
women and liquor— hem, no, of course ! But youtli 
IS youth. Hans tumself went about nitli n large 
grey beard, hut, even to^lay, he felt hke lucking tlie 
ceiling 

Nib— hem ! His son— his own son would have 
plajxd a tunc for a different sort of dance at D j'Tcndal. 

One nmter Nils liad pneumonia, and it was doubtful 
that he would get nell Ufany a long night Martha 
and Hans sat at the bedside and hadn’t the courage 
to look at one another, “niey understood now what 
Nib meant to them Once more it began to seem as 
if Dyrendal were hot secure, but might begm to slide 
down the hdl They were old now. They dared not 
be left alone. A^aia and again Hans must hitch up 
the horse and drive Uiroughsnow-storia and darkness 
to fetch the doctor 

It was not often that the mistress ofDyrcndal cned, 
but when the doctor stood at the bedside one day 
and said there >vas now hope of liis recovery, she 
could not beer up any longer, and began to cry’. 

Nib bi^an to improve. Now there was one who 
was constantly near bun, waiting on him. He must 
have the best of everythmg m the house. Isn’t it 
strange— tbs tune she did not thmk of herself, but 
only of bm She w as gpod to him, although she knew 
he was all the tune wishing they would send for his 
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real mother; That she must become used to anyway, 
some day. She must give up expecting that she will 
ever he more to Nils tlm the mistress of Dyrendal. 
f.^'Summer came at last Hans was attending a 
meeting of the electors, and tins time he came very 
near being sent to Parliament 
Hans commanded a certain respect wlien he rose 
in a gatlicriiig of people to speak. It was as if tiie 
entire country-side through hhn expressed its opinion. 

To be sure, tiiere were a few who remembered him 
from the days when his visits to town usually ended 
at the poUce station ; but it was at a very solemn 
meeting for the nomination, of candidates that he 
became impossible. He walked over to the very 
dignified district judge and roared that lie would 
take him across his knee and give him a spanking if 
he did not hold his tongue. 

And when he began to understand that that lost 
liim his chance to go to Parliament, Hans experienced 
an old-time glorious thrill. Once more 'a herring 
catch went to sea~hurrah ! 

But Martha— he must get Martha to believe that 
wicked people had been brisy again with poison and 
mean political tricks. IVhcn he stepped ashore on 
the little wharf at home, wearing a grey tall hat, and 
having a raincoat over his arm and an umbrella in 
his hand, he looked a good bit like a big-wig. 

What could tliis mean ? Martlia herself had come 
to meet him. 

“ Now she is angry because I was not elected this 
time either” he thought, when he saw how pale she 
was. 

But when the gig reached that part of the road 
which leads through the woods he learned that this 
time there was trouble of another sort. 

15 
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“ Let us sell the fann, Hons ” she said abruptlj'i end 
looked straight before her. 

mat did she say— part with D>'rendol-sell the 
place ? He fixed his eyes upon her and puUed the 
reins tight. 

“ Yes,” she continued) “ because I do not wont to 
be a dairy-maid here any lon^r ” 

He smiled ” No, that is whnt 1 have been saying , 
these many years. But it is not necessarj' that you 
should be dairy-maid.” 

“And you ore certainly ricli enough now so that 
you can bve on your money. Wliy should you stay 
here and worry and have only strangers about you t ’ ’ 
“ What about Nih then 1 ” He chewed his beard 
and gave her a side glance. The word had been 
spoken Now they could not put this matter aside 
any longer. 

“ Nils, yes I ” she sneered. “ If he has money he 
can buy the place as well as another.” 

He towered his voice when at last he answered : 

” You must not talk that way, Martha That was 
not the understanding when we took the boy ” 

“No, of course not,” site continued sneenngly. 
" Butneitbei has it turned out as we expected at that 
time ” 

" Has he returned from the army ? " asked Hans. 
” No, indeed, he has not He should have been 
home yesterday We sal up until after midnight wait- 
ing for him But, no doubt, he has gone to his home ” 
“ His home— his home is here, I suppose, is it not ? ” 
“ No, his home has never been here, and it never 
will be, either.” 

“ Have they started haying ? " he asked after a 
pause. 

“ No, how could you expect that ’ There is nc 
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master at Dyren^aJ. And tiiat is the reason I think 
we might as well sell out and have done with it." 

The mistress had, no doubt, had a bad night again 
while waiting for I®s and raging against her sister 
for constantly pulling him away from Dyrendal. In 
comparison Avith that, everything seemed of small 
importance, even the fact that he had failed to be 
elected to Parliament. 

They drove past several farms where mowing 
machines hummed in the meadow’s, ^tTien they 
came to Dyrendal no work was being done, It was 
true enough— a master was needed here, and Hans 
lumself bad so many other things to attend to. 

They sat up late that night waiting for Nils. Hans 
smoked, Martha knitted, and, now and then, one of 
them would go to the window. 

“ No, I say as I smd before— we ought to sell and 
move away from here,” said Martha. 

“ Oh, you don’t mean that.” Hans took tlie pipe 
out of ids mouth and knocked out the ashes. 

“ Yes, indeed, I mean every word of it. In town 
we could live like well-to*do people, and not.be for 
ever botiiered with either ser\'ants or animals.” 

” And when we become old so that we cannot take 
care of ourselves any more " 

“ Then we can pay ourwayinto an old age home.” 

" Huh I ” said Hans, and stretched out in the 
rocloDg-chair. 

For a moment they sat there considenng the 
matter. They saw themselves os old and infirm, in 
a bare room at a large public institution, a home for 
the aged, filled with old pec^le who were strangers to 
them. And when they were no longer able to take 
care of themselves, must be taken care of by 
people W’ho were total strangers, and who had many 
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otiicis to look alter. TUat 1 ^<Klld be diUeteat from 
being the master and the mistress of Dyrcnda!. 

“ Oh no, I guess we’U stay here,” said Hans, ns if 
to settle the matter. ** But vre cannot go on for ever 
in this indefinite way. We must have an under- 
standing wth Nils ” 

She was not \nllmg to j icM immediately. 

“ Do you know nhat kind of a woman he mil bnng 
to Dyrendai t ” she protested 
“ No, I do not. But we must allow the boy to get 
mamed,” said Hans smihng 
*' Yes, then there wiH be two strangers to care for 
us here That will not be much better than at an 
old age home” 

At that moment three gigs came rattling along the 
toad on the hill-side. In the first gig sat a tall and 
erect sergeant lu noifonn. In the two others were 
drunken soldiers in civilian clothes, red in the face, 
singing and shouting One of them was Nils Others 
shambled along beside the wheels. Now and then a 
bottle went the rounds After a good drmb, each in 
turn stood up in a grand manner and shouted an 
order in imitatioo of some officer or other at 
maiiceurtes. 

” Salute tlie flag J ” 

” Good work, Fourth Company 1 ” Nils lisped, 
mimicking the Colonel. 

Then they all san^ and clung to tlie gigs as well as 
they could. The sergeant, who sat in the first gig, 
was red-eyed, but he was trim, and he smiled. 

They had been on the way a long time. They no 
longer remembered how hn^, or why. 

The first rays of the sun appeared behind, the 
mountauuin the east. Bottles came out again. Nils 
caned halt, and commanded : 
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“ Company, fall in for refresliments— hurrah ! 
Good work, Fourth Company 1 ” 

“ Salute the sun ! ” somcmie shouted, and presented 
arras, using liis bottle as a gun. 

When Hans and llartba arose the nest morning, 
they understood from the maids that something was 
wrong. Martha went out to sec about it. Tliere 
stood Nils in the centre of the courtyard, his hat over 
one ear, a stick over bis shoulder, wliicli lie pretended 
was a gun. 

“ HMt,” he commanded. “ Who goes there ! Come 
forward and give the watchword I ” 

Hans came out. He was in his shirt-sleeves. His 
vest was unbuttoned. When he noticed Nils, he 
stopped to look at him. He walked around the 
fellow, who stood there and imagined he was drunk. 
That was something worth seeing. He put his hands 
in his pockets and stepped aside. Then hs walked 
around him in a circle again. How, in tlie Lord’s 
name, did Nils look when he was drunk ? 

“ Halt ! Who goes there 1 (Xve the watchword 
—you too— you old don!” Nils was fairly steady 
on Jus legs. He looked very stern, and gesticulated 
witii his make-believe gun. 

“ Take him in the hous^” said Martha, for she saw 
the girls in the kitchen window. 

But first Hans roust see how the heir looked when 
he was drunk. Had he kissed the mistress on the 
mouth, or put hisback against the stabur and toppled 
it over, or taken a good-sized pig under each arm and 
danced around tlie courtyard, it would have amounted 
to something. That might have been called having 
a good time. But to stand tha« and drivel and beat 
the air with a stick— docs that mean being dnmk ? 

“ Go in and go to bed," Hans said at last, and 
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welked over to him Nils became strangely meek and 
obedient vrhen he nobced Hans had laid his hand on 
the stick. 

Nils slept throughout the day. When the master 
and mistress went to bed he was still sleeping. 

“ What is going on m the attic t ” asked Hans, as 
he lay beside his wfe smolang. 

“ Oh, that is Karen. I have told her to pack up 
and leave ” 

Hans took his pipe out of his mouth, raised himself 
on one elbow, and stared at his wife 
" Have you dn'en Karen away from Dyrcndal ? " 
" Yes, you don’t seem to notice anything,' so there 
18 no need of talking about it ” 

“ But what has she done that is wrong ? ” 

"You iiaven’t noticed her sneaking around and 
frying to be nice to Nils ? And Nils, like n fool, will 
perhaps marry her. I suppeec you tlunk it would 
be grand to have lier become the mistress here, eo that 
some day we would be compelled to beg a bit.of 
bread from our fotinct maid ” 


After some time Hans lay down agoin 
“This seems to me to foreshadow something 
dreadful,” said Hans “ What ails you women ? " 

“ This ails me, Hans, that I have thoughts for the 
future— for the lime we Iiave left. You have your 
silly politics and yoor newspapers and meebngs. 
But you Can see very wdl that other times are coming 
for both o[ ns ” 


The following mommgNils was up before the others, 
^kely he had been talkmg with Karen outside. 
iVhen he came in his face was flushed and he asked 
for something to dnhk 

Martha had not glqit well and was not in a 

good humour. 
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“ Haven’t you had ^ough to drink yet, Nils ? ” 
she snarled at him, while lamog her shoes. 

“I suppose %ve ought to b(^ ha)dng to-day," 
Hans hastened to say, arranging his suspenders. 

Nils was cross. He stood in centre of the room 
with liis hands in his pocd^. 

" It seems no one can begin anything unless I am 
here to take hold.” 

The air in the room became charged. A storm 
was threatening. 

" You think you have a hard time here," continued 
Martha. 

And when she noticed that Hans opened his mouth 
to help Nils, she rose from her diair and said for the 
benefit of both ; 

“ But I tlunk we have enough with one drunkard 
here, We certainly do not need two.” 

Hans plumped down on a chair. Nils, who was 
angry already, took a step toward the mistress and 
said: 

" I am glad that it has finaUy slipped out. Now 
I want to tell you something. It was not I who 
forced myself uprni you— and if you feel that I am 
a disgrace to you, I^rtba, Uiat can be very easily 
remedied. Good-bye I I am going.” 

With that he started fijr the door. Martha 
could not control herselt As a parting word she 
said : 

“ Oh, I think you’D find your way back agam when 
you have had a talk witii your mother.'? 

“Martha," said Hans, rising from his chair. 

“ Martha, you are completely " 

“ Oh, nonsense 1 Ifyoaagreewitlilum,younught 
as well pack up and go— you too. Then we’ll sell 
tlie place and divide the money. You go your way 
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and I’ll go mine. You liai e iicrer been anyllnng but 

a liorse trader anti a scoundrel, an>^' ay” 

She T\alked back and forth across tlie floor, 
and clenched her fists and raged. Wial nuod tlie 
wmao ? 

Steps were heard in the liaBway ; then the outside 
door slammed, Hans san through the window uiat 
It was Nils, who went away m his Sunday clothes. 

It was because he stood »n such awe of Martha thnt 
he did not immediately run after Nils and trj to 
persuade him to come back. 

“ Well, now you have done sometlurg both of ii* 
will regret,” he said, temfied 
Martha sneered 

” Stuff and nonsense 1 The crow never flics so far 
that it cannot find its way back to its feeding-ground 
lie ts not related to my bfolhcrs for nothing-” 

She nent to the lalcben and began to create n 
disturbance among the maids. 

The hat of Dyrendal had gone away. Tiie overseer 
had gone away. The son hod gone awa^ . 

T&n came e^ il da)’s Hans tned to get the hajing 
under way. But he was not tlic same man m the field 
as formerly Even jf it was only a matter of the 
mowing machine — Nils was the only person wlio'' 
understood it and knew how to use lU Hans no 
longer took pleasure in manual labour. And he 
forgot one moment what he had ordered to be done 
the inament before. lie could tell from the eyes of 
the work-people that things were going badly. He 
scolded and stormed, but it was of no asm! It 
ended by his leaving the field in disgusL 
Martha and Bans would sit in the bving-room for 
hours together without sajing a word 
Nor was it an easy maltec for them to sleep.. They 
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would lie awake dining tiie night and sigh quietly. 
What M'ould now become of them ? 

Martha realized that she had been impossible. But 
lately it was as if a new soise of tlie future liad 
awakened in her. A storm may announce itself by 
rheumatism in the toe. Maitiia had a feeling in her 
mind— a presentammit— that other days were in store 
for tliem. They had reached the height of their 
prosperity. 

What you have been fearing, what you liave refused 
to see for a long time, Owl you can no longer push 
aside. If you have not known before that you ate 
childless, you shall soon know it now. Nils—Nils 
is one life more to his own mother; hut to you and 
Hans he is— oh, you might as well say it right out- 
lie is a bird of prey who follows you and watches you 
and waits for you to drop. To Idm you are worn out. 
You might as well admit it to yourself at last. 

And you try to defend yourself before you have 
been completely overcome. Tliat is foolish, perhaps. 
It only makes things worse. Thatwliich is to liappen 
ivill happen. 

Martha would wring her hands, but she was able 
to do no more. She was powerless. She had given 
up. She was tired — ^tired— oh, so tired tliat she had 
hardly energy enough to live. 

But can’t you try to have hope, Martha I You see 
only the dark side of it. Nils was sometimes very 
kind. 

Try a little to look at lie bright side. After all, 
that is your only salvation. An old age home— the 
Lord preserve us from that. Nils — don’t you take 
pride in him, after all ? And if you wish to end your 
days at Dyrendal, is tiiere anyone else to whom you 
would rather trust yourself than Nils ? 


Dunng Ihe following daj-s both Hans and Martha 
would go to the mndow from time to time nnd loolt 
down the road , but Xils did not come. 

They went about surrouodcd by strangers. They 
felt that they were getting old. Now they were 
responsible for the entire management of the farm, 
and it weighed heanly upon them And the future— 
their old age ; of that they knew nothing. 

Oae day Hans said : 

“ You may say what j on like, Martha, but to-day 
1 intend to dnve over a^ bring Nils back." 

Martha was pale. She did not sneer She only 
said quietlj : 

“ Yes, yes— creep to the Cross.” 

Hans dro^ e off. Ue felt that Martha agreed with 
him 

The mistress of Dyrendal went often to the window 
and looked down the md. For the third time the 
master of Dyrendal had gone a>begging to bnng home 
an heir. 

It was so humiliating that she felt like weeping. 
But she must bow to the inevitable— even if it hurt. 

She sat for hours at a time on a chair m the hnng- 
room and stared straight ahead. As time passed sh^e 
began to fear tliat Nils had gone farther away than 
to his mother’s home What if he had gone to 
Amenca ? 

She became more humble. She was ready to 
submit to these heavy blows without a word. She 
remembered when Nils was sick. He lay ^icrc in 
his bed and thought only of another woman. Stilh 
she liad conquered herself and been kind to him, 
without expeebng anythmg in return. 

It was tlus she must teach herself to do once mote 
Nils would bni^ homeawoman who had succeeded 
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in ivinning his heatli as she bad not been able to win 
it. She must try to he kind to her also, She must 
try. 

That ivill be the ^ Maa'tba. Your life contsins 
no more. Soon it will ^ over. All will be over, 
After a long period of waiting; Hans and Nils drove 
up to DytendaL 

Martha stood stiffly behind a curtain. tVhen Nils 
come in she said good day, extended her hand to him, 
and said : 

“ You are wdewne bad, Nils.” She could say no 
more. She sank dorni on a cliair and tried to smile. 
Hans followed Nils into the room. 

" Yes, Nils and I have agreed that ho Is to take 
cljorge of tile farm next aiittunn,” lie s.^id. “And if 
you want to have itin writing immediately, why — ” 

“ No, no,” declared Nils, becoming red with em- 
barrassment. ” There is no hutcy about that. But 
I did want an undeKtauding so tliat I might know 
where I stand.” 

“ No one ever tiionght anyttung else,” said Martiia, 
drying her eyes. 

“ Perhaps it iragirt be best to have an underetandiiig 
about another matter,” suggested Hans, looking from 
one to tbc otho". 

“Yes,” said Nils, more embarrassed tliaii ever. 

“ It is tliis, that I~tiiat I am sort of supposed to be 
engaged——” 

JIartha rose from her ebait abruptly. 

“ Wiio is it ? ” she smd, eyes fixed upon Iiira, 

“ She is a good guJ,” said Hans, making prepara- 
tions to light liis pipe. 

“Sheisthedaughteoftbcsacristan over in Vassby 
parish,” said Nils. 

“ Oh— tlmt liberal!” 
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“ Well, that can’t be helped,” said Hans, stnking 
a match. “ But she is a good girl” 

“ And you have not told xis about it,” said the 
nustress reproachfuBy. 

“Everything has beoi so uncertain," said Nils. 
“ But I suppose \te can get marntd soon, noir.” 

" Yes, of course, ifyou arc to have a farm you must 
have a wfe," smiled Martlia, constantly drj'ing her 
eyes 

Wlien Kils, after haying was over, was about to 
visit his sweetheart, Hans said : 

“You must greet her from us and invite her to 
Come over, so that we may meet her ” 

“ Yes, you must surely do that,” said Martha. 

But though Nils went several times, lie did not 
bring her to Dyrendal 

" It looks as d your sweetheart did not care to 
become acquainted with us,” said the mistress. 

” Well, she is so shy,” replied Nils 

Martha snuled. 

” I suppose she is afraid of me,” she said. “ But 
you may greet her from me and say that some folks 
are not quite as bad as Iheir rqaitalian " 
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Thus it happened that early in the anturan Kristian 
Haug travelled over the naghbourhood, with his coat 
over his arm and his hat in liis hwjd, inviting folks 
to come to the wedding at DyrendaL It was not for 
no^ng that he had sarved tlie master and mistress 
these many years. He was also entrusted by the 
host and hostess to serve as master of ceremonies 
at the wedding, and to have charge of the refresh' 
ments. 

Martha began a general housc-cleaning, so that the 
liouse would be in good order when the new mistress 
should come. This would be the last time. She 
would sigh tcom time to time and sit down to rest. 
Were not tlwse bright rooms, and tliis fumitoe she 
had scraped together— were not all these things her 
belongings ? Was she compelled to give away all 
this now ? What compelled her to do that? It was 
tins strange thing— that her time bad come. You 
were young yesterday, Martha, and to-day you are 
old, You imagined that everj'thing was paid for, 
and that you owned the form and everything upon 
it ; but the fact is, you have been only a tenant here, 
and now your time is up. What you have collected 
is, no doubt, a part of your and now— yes, yes-* 

tliat is the way of it— we dUe bit by bit— a little at 
3 time. Now it is your turn. You and Hans are 
beginning to die. . 

Hevolt arose in her mind, but she conquered it 
immediately. You mustsubmit, Martha. You can- 
*37 
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liot escape aay v.ay. As she vent about her duties 
she prayed quietly • 

“ Oil God, help me to be good and kind tol^ ara her, 
tvho IS now about to begin her life here afterme. She 
IS young, poor girl, and peihaps ivorries most about 
hov she IS gou^; to be able to get along mth me.” 

Grey haired and freshly starched, JIartha stood 
beside Hans on the doorstep of Dyrendal one day when 
a gig and a load of household goods sinmg up to the 
house 

A young woman, pale and light haired, sat in the 
gig beside Kils, She smiled anxiously as the master 
and mistress approached to bid her welcome to 
Dyrendal 

\Ylven she had been helped down from the gig, she 
placed her hand above bet eyes and looked around 
This unaccubtomed new over the neighbourhood m 
all directions was too much, coming, as it did, all at 
once. When she entered the house she sat donn 
near the door like the stranger she was Jt was not 
until she had partaken of coficc and food that she 
removed her kerchief and cloak and asked if there was 
anything she could do to help 

Now, if you will come with me, I should like to 
show you the house,” said Martha. 

The younger woman looked at Nils as she 
about to follow Martha smiled and added ‘ 

” Oh, j ou don't need men folks to protect you I 
don't intend to bite you ” 

11 ben the women had left the room, Hans came 
over to Nils and said : 

^ fine-looking girl you have captured 
What is her name — OLns ? " 

Yes, must I tell pu once more— her name is 
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“ Well, she may be a pretty good girl for all that,” 
Hans continued joKiigly. 

‘‘ There is no doubt she will do,” Nils replied, 
smiiing. 

During the foDowing days there was a great bustle 
at Dyrendal in maldng preparations for the wedding. 
Even the bride went about with her sleeves rolled 
up from morning until night 

Martha liked her. The girl would ask ad\'ice, and 
showed forethought. And if she undertook to do 
anytiiingi it was done both quickly and well, 

“ Yes, yes— it is time that the worst of the bother 
were taken over by someone who is younger,” Martha 
thought. 

And Hans had someone to play with again. If 
the young woman came running across the courtyard 
he would always happen to be there, and would 
stroke his beard and say : 

“ Olina— come here ! Listen— you and I must 
have a talk together ! ” 

The girl womd hurry on, but would turn her face 
away and smile. If she sat down on a chair in the 
living-rooiti the old man would be sure to be there 
too, and would try to at on her lap. She would run 
away and he would run after her. Nils and Martha 
would smile. “Now the smallest child has found 
somebody to play with again,” she would say. 

Since the coming bride had moved to Dyrendal, 
Nils felt more responsible, and began to assume almost 
complete control of the f^. Now he was responsible 
for a bride too, and she, pow creature, had no one 
but him to turn to with her tajubles. Still nothing 
had been put into writing by the old folks, so Nils 
must continue to build upon an uncertainty. How- 
ever, Nils arranged to have new wainscoting put 
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into the little red building up in the meadoir, ivhich 
had foimcily served ns servants' quarters. TVhen 
Slartha and Hans noticed it, they could not help 
thinking : “ Yes, j es— there is some reason lor that. , 
He fears, no doubt, that the old folks might want to 
remain iu Ih?. house, and they vrould be in. the 
way of the young folks He thinks it ■mW he btst 
to have some place ready for Ihcm—yes, yes I " 

But notiung was said about the little rM building 
in. the meadow, Dytcndal was a part of the very 
life of the old folks, which thej’ wished to cling to as 
long as possible, and they wanted to dose their ej*es 
to the mentahle ycl awhile. There would be tinie 
enough. Wait, at'least, ualil aAer tlic wedding. 

Wait, yes I They should liave known how ansicais 
aod impatient .Viis was bemming. To say anything 
about receinog the deed— that, of course, he could 
never do. But was he, for example, to receive only 
D.iTenda), or wa$ he to be made the legal hwr to 
ali they ownt^ t That they had ncm said a word 
about Everything depended upon their favour- 
If there should be a disfigpceoient some day, the old 
folks might send away both him and hts sweetheart 
with empty hands. 

It was hmniliatmg to hare to bow, nnd scrape, 
and wait. But one thing be sivore— once he was the 
ttiEistef of Dyrendal, there should he no trouble 
between the old folks and the young folks. Once 
the reins were finally m his hands, he would do the 
dnnag And as far as Oliaa was coueerned, she 
would never dare to become the mistress of DjTendal 
as Jong as the old woman snooped around and'lookcd 
at her lingers. 

The old folks must pt out 

The last Sunday b^ore the wedding came with 
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blue September sky and -wami Treatlier. The yellow 
fields swayed in the gentle east wind and looked like 
sunshine turned into grain. Martha and the young 
woman were out in the meadows looking at the cattle, 
which were grazing in the green fields. There were 
now forty head of red, white, and mottled eows. 
Some had brown bodies and white heads. Horns 
with bright brass knobs bobbed up and dorni, as 
the cows nibbled the grass. Down beside tiie lake 
there were two white heifers that had eaten their 
fill and lay stretched out on the grass cliewiirg their 
cud witli their eyes closed. 

When their old mistress came by many of the cows 
raised their heads and lowed. Martha talked to 
them and patted llicm and called them by name. 
There was a light haze over the landscape. The 
lake and the fjord looked silvery. The mountain- 
tops were streaked with yeUow. The church bells 
rang. 

The visit to the animals in the meadow became a 
strange experience for Martha. It seemed to her 
as if they W’ere there to bid them good-bye. She 
remembered the winter evenings when she used to 
sit beside them to milk, and placed her forehead 
against their warm sides, how the movements and the 
noises in the large stable wonld stream into her and 
fill her with a spirit of infinite calm and serenity. 
Tlieir peace would become her peace. She gave them 
what they needed to snstain life, and in return they 
gave her peace of mind and the joy of caring for them. 
Now it was a thing of the past. All this had only 
been loaned to her. Now it mmi be given back. 
And, at her side, walked the person w'ho was to relieve 
her and take her place, 

Martha felt, for the first time, that she must like 
16 
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tins eil. She svfls not cWcHj- her doiigliteMn-Iniv, 
but nevertheless— slic must give over a great portion 
of lier life into Ker liands/ Here it is Take good 
care of it She did not say, m so many nor^, that 
the young woman should have all of these animals — 
no, not to-day, but she selected a cow here and tijorc 
and talked about her That, for instance, is such d 
cow, and must be taken care of thus, if she is to give 
rmlk as she ought to. The young woman was very 
attentue She walked beside JHaitha and smiled, 
and her ejes were submissive 

The wading day was bright and warm. Flags 
fluttered in the light brccrc. The fwmyard was full 
of teams Horses Bciglied. Pyrcndal teemed with 
kerchiefs and shawls and men’s coots of grey homespun 
and blue duHel More teams were coming constantly. 
There were hundreds of guests A wedding at 
Djtcndal was no mere trifle. The bride’s (ather, the 
sacnslan from Vassby parish, was a lull mnn with a 
dark beard. He came without his wife, but W7th 
sW children, and had invited twenty of his neigh- 
bours. “I wonder if they ate all Ubwals,” thought 
Hans 

Just before they were going church for the 
wedding ceremony, the old roan stood before the 
iTiirror m the front room arranging Ins neck-tie. 
Martha, grej -haired but spruced up and beautiful 
still, came to lum rather hurriedly, 

'“And now,” slic said, “I want to thank you for 
everjlhing, Hans ” 

He turned aiound and smiled an uncertain sort 
of smile 

« ^ 

Oh,” she said, her wm brushing his sleeve as 
' y ^wident. “ It i& only this — that we are, perhaps. 
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over the worst oT our strides now.” She smiled 
and liastencd ari-ay. 

The bridegroom walked about restlessly, di'cssed in 
blue duffel and stiff hat His necktie would creep 
up too high in the neck, so that be had constantly 
• to push it down with ^ forefinger. l^Tiile doing 
this he would stretch his neck and make grimaces. 
There were a thousand and one things that needed 
his attention. He must arrange the bridal procession 
in order of rank and kinship with the bridal pair. 
He must arrange the seating in tlie chui’ch, where all 
u'islicd to occupy places of honour, as near the front 
os possible. He knew that, for years aftemards, 
people would talk about this one and that one who 
had been placed too far back. 

Hartlia also bustled about with an anxious ioolc. 
Would NiJs’s mother follow immediately after the 
bridal carriage, or would it be she and Hans ? 

The carriages began to roll up. And there was the 
SuiTcy, wliich had been used by tlic colonel, the former 
master of Djrendal, and which Hans and Martha 
had ahvays looked upon as a little too hue for them. 
It had been pressed mto rendee for the occasion to 
carry Uic bridal couple. And there was the bride 
on tlie door-stqj. All eyes were fixed upon her. 
She was toll and pale, but very beautiful. Her 
golden hah' was bound with a ^and of flowers. 
She stepped into the Suney. The bridcgi-oom stepped 
up beside her. A bridesmaid occupied the front seat 
with the drivel. The wh^ snapped. The bay mare 
to-day had silver buckles on her harness. She curved 
her head and seemed to know that she had been 
entrusted to cany a bridal pair to cbiireh. 

Wiiat was this ? Carriage ato carriage came up 
and rolled away. Next after tlic bride and groom 
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tiic sacnstan, anil by his side Kils’s mother. 
But Jiartba and Hans seemed to hare been /^gotten. 
They looked about for a conveyance. U'as there 
none i'or them ’ 

“ What about us ’ ” said llartha to Ilans. She 
pale Hans was also very much pe^lexcd. 
l»ib had charge of finding plac^ lot the vfeUoia to 
nde, and there were many to pronde for. But — but 
they wanted to iidc, loo 

Hans ran up the road and called to Kils The 
bridegroom had worked so hard to Rwwge every* 
thing He thought at lost he rvos tJirough 
“ What IS * now 1 ” he said angnly, and stopped. * 
“You must have fergolteo that Martha and 1 
should also bke to nde to the eburch.” 

“ Great beasens ! " exclaimed the bnde, looking at 
the bridegroom ui a tomDcd maimer 
Nils also realized that Uus was o dreodTul misfortune, 
and that it w as his fault, but that seemed to anger him 
the more, 

“ Oh, you take this Surtcy," and he made a move* 
ment as if to get out. “ The bade and I can •walk." 

“ You ought to he ashamed of yourself to talk 
such nonsense. But didn’t you bring down a horse 
from the pasture for met” Hans stood beside 
the road and spoke m a low tone of rojee, so that 
others wouW not bear 

“ If you w anted another horse, couldn’t you heiw 
looked after lhat yoursdl^” said J«ils, and drove 
on Now the whole wrddiog Jiod been ruined. 

Martha liad heard everything where she was stond- 
*“?oiithedoor-stq) ShegnonedwhenHansretumed. 

“ We are left orer,” she said ’ We might as well 
*t®y Ybere wc are. Come, let us go in.” 

“ No, that TFouJd wt«* the wedding, TTe'll get 
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a ride witli soDjeone,” The Trcdd/n^ guests had been 
so busy taking their places ia the iong procession tliat 
no one had noticed this h'ttle hitch. At last Martha 
and Hans were larited to ride with the bailiff. 

Hags had been raised at erery house that the 
wedding procession passed. Only the very oldest 
could remember so large a wedding. In former times 
a wedding procession of this sort would have been 
very different. First would iiave come the musi- 
cians— clarinet and fiddle — tlien the bride ivearing 
a crouTi. The Jiorses would raise clouds of dust. 
And the men would pnss around a bottle and woidd 
sing. Noav, the long line of horses jogged along at 
a dog-trot, without any noise, almost as at a funeral. 

The bride's father and tlie bridegroom’s mother 
had many things to talk .alroiit as they dror-e im- 
mediately behind the bride and groom. The old 
woman was shrunken and crooked, and had con- 
stantly to dry her eyes. Many a time it had made 
her fed bad to Hank liow little desire the boy had to 
remain with his relatives. But, whenever he liad 
sought refuge at honje with her, site iiad treated him 
harshly aud actually liad compelled him to go back. 
It was almost as if she had driwn him a\vay from home 
—all for the sake of what he would inherit— aud 
many a time it Irad given, her pain. And he had been 
so land to lier— kinder Hjan any of the other children. 

I\1ien they had reached the church the bride gathered 
her shawl about her and came to Martha and Hans. 

“ I want to say for Mis.” she began, on the poijrt 
of bursting into teats, “ ^at you two are to walk 
immediately after the bridal couple wlien we' make 
the offering." 

That made amends. Now tbej’ were, after all, to 
occupy the place of patents. The bride, poor girl, 
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had tried so hard to set things right, nnd Martha was 
not a person who would bear a grudge long on a day 


“ I want to thank you for that," Martha said. She 
had a strong desire to pat her clietk. 

The n edding lasted several days. It was necessary 
to set tables m three rooms Jinny things were done 
accordii^ to ancient custom, and some things were 
new For instance, it was according to ancient 
custom that large bowls of sovip and cream porridge 
were placed upon tl» laMc and home-brewed ale 
was served But it was something new that, at so 
large a ueddmg, there was not a drop of brandy to 
be had And there was not a sound from o fiddle, 
because this was a godly house. Instead of indulging 
m such worldly things, the gutsts ate the oftcnct. 
They ate from morning until night. There would 
be a warm meal and, a little later, collec. They would 
go outside and look at the weather, perhaps take a 
turn around the garden, then they would go in again 
for a cup of coffee They drauk coffee m the eiumng 
and late into the n^ht in order to keep awake. If 
any of them happened to wake up too early, they 
would dnnk a cup of coDce in order to gel straightened 
out. Many acquired a bad taste m tlie moutli and 
felt as if they had a weight m the slomacli. Folks 
told them they would feel better after a good cup 
of coffee. The young folks dared not dance. In- 
stead they played games m tlie meadow, and wandered 
oh by couples into the woods. 

Hans was not particularly enthusiasbc over tlie 
SOTistan. He went about with a look as if he, 
sihgle handed, had given Norway her freedom He 
gave the young pec^le good advice, enough to last 
them a hundred years. But why did Nils and he 
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constantly have their heads together ? Was it be- 
cause Nils did not owe him miytJiing, and, tlierefore, 
felt like a free man in his presence ? 

The days were bright with sunshine. Men in 
white shirt-sl eeves wandered aboutamongthe buildings 
trying to make the time pass. Women ran between 
the Idtchen and the stabur. Otliers sat upon the 
steps and chatted about children and cows. In the 
evening, after dark, neighbours who liad not been in- 
vited would come to look at the gay house where 
there was such a large wedding. 

They sat in the fiont room— the host, the bride’s 
father, and the best men in the community— and 
talked politics and smoked, wlien the bailiff said : 

“ Let me see, was it here that lOmt Hamren worked 
as a herd-boy once upon a time ? ” 

The bridegroom became red about Ids forehead. 

“ Yes, indeed, it was here,” said Hans. “ He has 
become quite a man, that boy.” 

“ You don’t mean the agitator, who is travelling 
up and clown the country, trying to start a revolution, 
do you ? ” asked the sacristan from Vassby parish. 

“ Oh, I don’t think he is quite as bad as that,” said 
Hans with a grin. “ He was a good boy when he was 
with us.” 

Nils smiled at this. 

“ Yes, he has just been made editor of the socialist 
paper in tomi,” said the bailiff, “ so I suppose he 
will be out to start a revolution among us one of these 
days.” 

“ I should think he would he ashamed to show 
himself here,” tlrought the bridegroom, “for we 
luiow him too well.” 

The door was opened wid someone shouted : 

“ Ole is here 1 ” 
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Anxiety began to spread «nong the guests Men 
and women ran among the buddings. Ok was 
tfiere I He iiad not been invited He was only an 
unattached man about sixty jears old, but sliU he 
was Ok. Breaking in upon the long monotony, 
the mention of this name had the effect of an explosion. 

The big man appeared from the woods and walked 
across the green meadow toward the house. He 
was stili laB, and had a while beard and a red face, 
3Iis hands were buried in his pockets. He walked 
quietly He had expected it woiMd be just like that 
—a great number of people slanng at 
that. YHiat did lie want? VTri)— 

?Mien a man like Ole hears there is to be s wedding, 
he does not consider first of all whetlwr he « invited, 
Ho, Ole bad been in Fmmark seicra] >eaiv He had 
just rctUTiicd. He bad heard there nns a wedding 
in progress at D>-rendal--/Aflt he must see. He took 
a few good drinb— and here he was. In the gi>od 
old days a wedding meant a good time — three barrels 
of brandy, dancing, 0 stabbing affray, the elopement 
of some swain and maid Tiiere a man would go 
if he thought he ought meet the fellow with whom 
he had a score to settle — a disagreement over timber- 
cutting in the w<»ds, or a woid that had been let 
fall ten yean ego on the way to church. There old 
scores could be settled If the men were too old to 
fight they would sit with a bottle between them, and 
thunder and pound the table with their fists Tliey 
TOuld look very angry and would fight with their 
tongues until they were so drunk they would go to 
Jep on the benches where they sat. That was m 
the dajs when Ole was young. That was a wed* 
omg in former times 
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Ole is here. Wtere u tlic master of ceremonies 
vitli bottle, and glass 7 Wlieie are the musicians? 
Wiiere are the men rrlio have been fighting and now 
wear a bandage over one eye ? Tlierc, on the door-step 
a man calls for attention. He is the schoolmaster, 
Hansen, who wants to read from a book the adventures 
of Asbjomsen. But there ate no fiddles. Was this 
supposed to be a wedding? 

OIc made his way through the crowd into the house. 
There sat men, not witJi bottle and gloss, but with 
cigars in their mouths. To be sure they pounded 
the tables 'c-itb their fists and thundered, but tlicii- 
wrangling was only about liberals and conserva- 
tives. Ole turned to go out again. No, thanks I 
He wanted no coffee and no cakes with syrup. 
What would he do with that ? But the young people 
—where were the swaius and the innideiis at this 
wedding ? There were, of course, attics and lofts. 
Ole walked up the stairway to the attic mtli a heavy 
tread. At a wedduig ten ycai-s ago they might have 
been found up there. 

But no young folks were to be found in the attic. 
They had gone to the woods. Was this supposed to be 
a wedding 7 

Schoolmaster Hansen stood upon the door-step 
reading a new adventure of Asblorasen, when the 
attention of his audience began to be attracted in 
another direction. There came Ole across the court- 
yard. He had got hold of an enormous bowl of 
cream porridge. He sat down on the steps and began 
to eat, not with a silver ^oon, but with a ladle. 

Folks stared at liim and snickered. Girls who had 
lived in town a month as servants and wore city 
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lo the mistress of Di’rcndal, put his arm around her 
waist, sat her down upon lus lap, nod gave Jier a bss 
square on the mouth Some became so fnghtcncd 
that they ran array Bui "Martha did not stnXe Km 
in the face no, indeed— she laughed heartily and 
slapped her knee. 

■Then Ole rose and lorfccd over the company : 

" I thought there was a wedding here,” be said, 

“ but I see it is a funeral feast. Go^-bye, and thank 
}ou ! ” 

Then Ole went airay. 

Marthalooked at Ole, wiped licr mouth, and smiled. 
“Bufli'Ui)” exclaimed schoolmaster Hansen. 
Nevertheless, the entire audience followed after Ole. 

Finally came the last day of the w^dmg, when the 
wedding gifts were to be placed in the bowl Everyone 
rewed. It was as d a breath of oir from olden times 
had swept over the company. Ereryone was on 
hand and wanted to be near tlie centre of action. 
Ail, of course, could not crowd into the front room. 
Many hung in the open windows Belund them 
others stood upon benches and barrels in order to 
get as good a view as possible 
Knstian llaug was on important person when he 
asked the bnde and groom to occupy the seat of 
honour so that folks might say a word to them. 

There sat the twenty-year old bnde, a little blue 
under the eyes on account of the long wedding, but 
with a garland still around her head. Kils, sitting 
at her side, dressed in his suit of blue doEel, pressed 
his neck-tie down m the neeb and realized that now 
the great thing would happen— now, at last. But 
no one suspected flat, inwanlly, lie shivered and 

Kristian Ilimg had a gasel in lus hand He was 
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now a man of about forty, with a dark beard under 
bis ebin. His wife, Jonetta, was at borae, witl) four 
little ones. 

He struck a beam undmr tbc ceiling mth bis 
gavel and said : 

" With your pennission, good folks ! ” 

“Here we have an ^mable person, the father 
of the bride, the church sacristan, Ole Pedersen 
Silness, who bestows npon the bridal pair one cow 
and forty croivns in money. He deserves oui thanks, 
and a drink he shall have.” 

This rule was from olden times, when the giver 
always received a drink. Instead, Kristian banded 
the saciistan a bun with some syrup on it. 

The bride smiled and dried lier eyes. Nils rose and 
shook hands ^Yith the sacristan and thanked him for 
the gift. Hans, broad shouldered and bald headed, 
who sat beside Hartha over by the wall, whispered 
to her : 

“ I wonder if that dirty sacristan thinks we are in 
need of a cow at Dywndal 1 " 

When the bride and groom were seated again, 
Kristian once more struck the beam with his gavel. 
Tiiis time it was the mother of Nik who gave four 
silver spoons and three sk^p. 

“ We thank her very and a drink she shall 
have,” said Kristian. 

Hartha smiled. Did her sister tliink there were 
no spoons at Dyrendal ? 

Al l were anxiously wailiag to hear what the next 
would be —what the mastci mid mistress of Djurendal 
intended to give. Even the bridegroom was not 
altogether free from interest in that. 

The gavel struck the beam again. 

“ With your pennission, good folks ! ” 
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The estimable persons this time were Hans Jolmson. 
Dyrendal and his wife Matthn, Petet’s daughter, of 
the same place They honour the bridal couple 'with 
the gift of the entire estate of Dyrendal, grounds, 
houses, salmon-fishery, and woods, with the provision 
that they, the donors, are to have & 1 «vtoc at D itendal 
for life, free house and food, three cows, three sheep, 
and tbeu kep 

It became "very quiet m the house for a moment. 
Ifete, at last, was a gift that amounted to something. 
Hans looUd at the sacnstim. That prophet of 
liberalism became red about the forebend. IIis covf 
became only as dust and thm air beside this. 

Martha and Hans smiled when the bride and groom 
came to thank them feu it. 

“ I hope you will enjoy it,” said Mortlia, and shook 
the bride’s baud 

For some Urnetlie others who had gifts to make u ere 
ashamed to announce them IVliat would their small 
gifts amount to after what had happened? 

All ejes were upon Hans and ilartha, ulio non 
no longer owned Dyrendal. 

At last Kristian Haug struck the beam with his 
gavel again, but no one listened to him. The windows 
Were empty The people had scattered into groups 
to talk Finally, they had mustered courage enough 
to begin to make their offerings again There vnis 
a large bowl before the bndal couple. In it money 
began to be heaped up 

Once when the stnick the beam it was 
announced that the herdJwy at Dyrendal gave the 
bride and groom sh brooms which he had made \rbile 
ending the cattle. The bndc and groom rose and 
rarae to thank liro. His face was crimson, because 
be had nothmg dse to pn them. 
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“ That was very kind of you,” said the bride, and 
gave the boy a mothedy look. 

A little girl who was the daughter of one of tlie 
cottagei-s came forward and whispered sometliing 
to the master’ of ceremonies. 

He whispered back that, no, it was not proper to 
announce anytliing of that sort. She had only brought 
a large bucket of creani. 

The guests began to go home. At last only the 
mother of Nils and the sacristan from Vassby parish 
remained. 

“ No doubt those two will rule and decide what is 
to be done at Dyrendal after this day,” thought 
Martha. 
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At dusk they all sat tn tJie Jiung-room and Nils 
vfalked Ixick and forth. 

“ Yes." he said, " U trill seem good to get into one s 
trotking clothes again" 

" I suppose you are tited of having company ia 
the house,” said the sacristan tnth a grin. " loung 
folks are alnajs anxious to be alone." 

“Oh, tve haven’t moved m >ct," said Kils And 
that was true enough, for they had slept in the room 
above the stahur because the house was full of guests, 
" Da yaa 1 km ? He wonts us to get out," said 
Martha, smihng to Hons “ We\l—the house docs 
not Mong to us any longer, so I suppose we might 
as well tale our bed and move out.” 

For a rooment there was {wrfect quiet. Jfortha 
understood that Nils and his mothei had talked 
over this matter together, perhaps also the sacristan. 

J»o doubt they were all a&aid the old folks would 
tamun in the house 

" Oh, Nils didn’t mean that 1 am sure," ^cntu^ed 
the young uife; bat the hndegroom continued to 
pace up and down the floor and said nothing It was 
clear that he was impatie&t to become master in bis 
own house 
Martha rose. 

“Yes, come, Hans I Let m take our bed and move 
away from here," she said- 
“ \Yell— 1 supposewe can do that," thought Hans, 
and rose also 
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“ Tile seryants’ liouse isn’t ready yet, so there is 
no special huiry to-nighV’ said iJils at last. 

But this invitation to remsun was worse than none. 

“ Oh, I guess it is good enooghfor us,” said Martha, 
becoming more and more angry. “ Come, Hans, 
and help me.” 

It was no use to make objections. Martha did 
not want to he in the way. Martha would move out 
that instant even if she must sleep in the stable or 
in the smithy that night She selected the bed in 
tlie spare bedroom off tbe liring-room. One of the 
maids helped her take the bed apart and cany it 
out. They came for the bed-clothcs later. Martha 
went to the ham for some fresh straw to use as bed- 
ding. 

“ I suppose the straw belongs to us yet,” she said 
and smiled. 

Hans must clean out the little servants’ house. 
There were empty barrels and slw-ings and rubbish, 
and two fur robes hung there. Some of the window- 
panes were broken and the holes stuffed with rags. 

“ There is no use trying to reason with them,” 
said Nils to his guests, trying to smile and still pacing 
up and down the floor. “ If they make up their minds 

to do anything, why . la God’s name, let them 

do as they please, and be quick about it ! ” 
tVhen the bed had been set up in the little house, 
Jlartha straightened up and looked about her. 

“ Well— sofar,sogood,”shesaid. “ But we cannot 
eat on the floor. And I suppose we ought to be 
entitled to a chair, even if we are old. And if we are 
going to do any cooking we must have something 
in the kitchen too. And food— I suppose the food 
belongs to us, at least what is here no^r.” 

“ Yes, but this is going a littie too far,” thought 
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The old people did not care to go down to supper. 
Martha brought up a basket of bi^, butter, cheese, 
and eggs from tiie buttery. They had not given away 
the food in the house yet 

At last Martha and Hans went to bed in their little 
cottage. They were tired out after tWs day of many 
troubles and cares, bul’they could not go to sleep for 
a long time. It seemed so strange that they should 
be compelled to move out of their own house and 
should be Ijung here. 

It seemed so strange. 

During the day that foUow'cd Nils saw one thing 
after another move over the meadow up to the little 
red senfjLnts’ house. 

He clenched Ms teeth. It seemed as if Hans and 
Martha were downright plundering him. 

“ We need to know wliat time it is, we too,” said 
Martha as she went through tlie large li^'ing•^oom. 
With that she carried off the large wall clock in the 
tall mahogany ease that reached from the floor to the 
ceiling. 

Nils became sick at heart. He asked the saenstan 
to remain a few days in case he might be needed. And 
liis mother, too, ^vas not to go home yet. 

If Nils liad only been able to understand that it 
was exactly those two who angered the old folks in 
the servants’ house. These strangers were imuted 
to remain, wliereas Maitiia and Hans must be driven 
out. 

They kept house in the little cottage on a small 
scale very much as they did when they first started out 
in life together. Martha had soon scrubbed thoroughly 
in the little house, so that everything was white and 
shining. , , 

The first Sunday morning they slept until quite 
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late Martha had figured out that if the young people 
had any sense of shame, if they had the least speck of 
gratitude, if they had tbeslightest idea that the young 
folks and the old folks ought to try to get along well 
together, the young wife w«>uld serve them coffee in 
bed, and Nils would invite them to ride to cliurch in 
the Surrey. 

They lay in bed for some time, waiting Finally 
Hans himself had to get up and cook the colfce- 
li. did not Qccttt \o \W t-hal ytmg 
are newly married like to sleep late Sunday mornings, 
and have little thought for ai^thing but themselves. 
However, when Obna rose from her bed she did 
say. 

“ To*day it seems to me you ought to dnve the old 
folks to church, Nils We must trj’ to as oid trouble 
and be on good terms with them.” 

Nils still lay in bed. He answered 
” Mother wants to go to church, and jour father. 
And I suppose you and I ought to go, also If Hans 
and Martha want to go to church, I suppose tliey can 
take the trouble of letting us know that tliey want a 
horse ” 

On this Sunday ntomuig Hans and klartba were 
heavy liearted as they ate breakfast together. Tliey 
began to realize that non they were alone Tiiey had 
passed the summit of their prosperity and were on the 
dedine They were becoming verj’ ordinary people 
again As they were no longer the master and mistress 
of DjTendal, no one would lake any particular interest 
in them any more 

They saw through the window that the Surrey and 
two gigs were made ready. The newly married 
couple, the saenstaa, and the mother of Nils, a maid, 
and B hired man drove off to church No one seemed 
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to think of the dd folks. Oi perhaps Nils wanted 
them to beg for a ride to ^leh. 

“ I suppose he is angry because he did not get every 
scrap, down to the shirt oq my back,” said Hans, 
grinning. 

To-day it seemed strange to go about among the 
houses and not have any authority. Dyrendal — it 
did not belong to him any longer. 

When lie went in, he found Martha sitting beside 
a mndow reading the hymn-book, Slie looked up 
over her spectacles at him. 

“ Do the horses he is ‘driving to church with belong 
to Nib 1 ” she asked, raising her eyebrows. 

“ I suppose that depends upon us,” Hans replied. 
“ Nothing has yet been decided about that." 

' “Yes,” she said, “perhaps you are beginning to 
realize, you also, that it will be well for us to be 
careful. The day might come when the few shillings 
■we have left will be the only comfort we have.” 

Hans understood that, and scratched his chin. “ It 
is beginning to be pretty bad,” he said, and shook his 
head. 

“ Yes, but is that our fault ? ” 

When Nils returned from church he missed the 
large mirror in the front room. 

“ There have been visitois here,” he said, bis face 
becoming red vith anger. He opened the cupboard 
door. The sih'cr-warc was missing. 

That afternoon he asked tbesacristan to accompany 
him, and went up tosee the oM folks. When they were 
seated, he said he would like to know how much 
belonged to him at DyiendaL 

“ Must you know that now, without a moment’s 
delay ? ” said Hans witi a smile, although it made 
him angry to see the sacristan. Wliat the devil did 
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that fellcm ^vant hete, anyrray ? He bad TiQtliing to 

do with tlus matter. 

“ It may be that I shah he compelled to go out and 
buy a few thiugi tlial I need,” said Nils. His voice 
qui^ ered 

Hans put tufts of lus bcaid into lus mouth and 
looked doivn Something of the slyness of the horse* 
trader came into his face 

I suppose there is a Uttle of every tlung you can 
buy here,’’ lie said at last, “when ne base tJie 
auction ” 

Nils gave a start 
“ The auction ’ ” 

” Yes t ” Hans was very mucli amused. He made 
a side glance at the sacristan. “ There is too mitcli 
to sell ot(’a little at the time— cattle» horses, tools, and 
furniture There is also considerable gram in the 
Btabur, 1 thmh the best plan mil be to ha\e an 
auction. Then every’thing can be settled up at 
once " 

” It IS a good thing 1 found that out,’’ said Nils in 
a tone of s oice as if he were now a ruined man He 
rose " And row I suppose 1 shall have to borrow 
a horse, a w tgen, and a cow until I ha\ e liad time 
to buy othr 6 And I suppree 1 must ask permission 
to sit on ' he chairs in the house." 

“We can talk about that when persons not con- 
cerned in this matter go away," said Hans, coming 
nearw He looked as if he had a strong desire to pick 
up the samstan and throw lutn out. 

“ Before we lea\e, there is one thing more I should 
like to know,” said Nik, when the person not con- 
cerned was outside the door. “Must we begin 
to-morrow to buy the food wc eat, although the 
stabur is full 1 " * 
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Hans -walked past him and closed the door, shutting 
out the sacristan. *’ 

“ Nils,” he said, on tiie pdnt of weeping, “ I thinlc 
you and I can agree about tbese matters ; but don’t 
faring in outsiders.” 

Nils made a fool of himself again by not being able 
to control himsdf. He said : 

“ Oil, I think the man outside is just as close to me 
as you are.” 

” Well— all right— if tJiat is the case, then let him 
proinde you nith -what you need,” and pushed him 
out through the door. 

That meant bad feeling between Nils and Hans, 
and matters did not become better when the sacristan 
came as a witness the day they drove to the bniliif 
to make a transfer of the deed. 

IVhen they were In the office of the bailiff, however, 
Hans thought of Nils as a son, and remembered that 
they liad often been good friends. He, tlicreforc, 
included in his gift two horses, ten cows, and food for 
all until the end of tlic year, also all of the fnnn 
wagons and tools. 

Nevertheless, there was a large auction at Dyrendal, 
which lasted many days, hhirtha was pale, but 
smiled. Hans -was paler, but seemed to be in a 
merry mood, and was constantly joking. Nils rushed 
about hitlier and thither, and looked as if he were 
iiunting for someone to tiirash. 

Beds, ti-easurc-ehest, mirror, sofas were put up for 
sale. It was a house, a home, wliicfi was being torn 
to pieces and scatter^ to tlie winds. One cow after 
the other was led rip. Maitiia stood near by and 
patted them and called tliem by name, b\it slie 
tiglitened her lips as if to mvallow her emotion. 

When the old bay mare was led up, Martlia took 
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her by the bndle and gave her into the hands of 
Kristian Haug' 

“ You h.iic dmen her sa man}’ times,” she said. 
” Now I want you to give her an honest Wllet,” 

Then she went up to her little red house m the 
meadou and shut herseU lO. 
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Knot wanted to sec the haunts of liis childhood again, 
and many years ago he dedded that on that day he 
must wear a white vest 

He was not a diiM any longer—oli, no, lie had had 
experiences of various Idnds out in the meat world, 
and now Jiis name was both famous and hated. But 
the childhood home was something apart. It was 
an illusion through which he once more wislied to 
try to see the world with the eyes of cliildbood. 
" Down wth the throne and the altar," he had hurled 
forth many a time. But at home he, himself, wanted 
to M to diurch. 

One bright summer moruing he stepped asliore. He 
wore a broTO suit, tan shoes, and a strew hat. His 
vest was wliite. IBs brown beard and a wrinkle or 
two made him look quite different from what he did 
when he went away. Neverthdess, there was an old 
man wlio recognized hhn and raised his hat. 

“ Good day," he said. “ Isn’t this Knut ? ’’ 

With an xunbreUa in one hand and a carpet bag 
in the other, he set out along tiie sliore of the fjord. 
As he walked, he would to breathe in the fresh 
air. He remembered it— the odour of sca-wced and 
of sand moistened by the sea, of shrubs from the 
beach, and of new-mown Lay from the fields. He 
filled ills lungs. Oecasionalty he had, perhaps, 
experienced something sunflar out in the great 
world, but never anything exactly the same— oh, no ! 

He sees the mountain^ tiie fjord, the fisherman’s 
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cottages, Everj'thing is the wme as vhcn he was » 
boy. But the people he meets tiare become so 
djflerent One man is unraieJhnff a fishmg-nct in 6 
boat. He is a big, hca\7 /ellojr iwtli a /uJi beard, 
Be :s tlie father of a fajmly Is he really one of 
Knut’s former sdiodmatcs ? He rtnicmbcrs a little 
friend of ius childhood nho had the face and the ej« 
of en angel Now she is this stout woman beating 
a fur rug, and is surrounded by a flod.' of children. 
People are so strange. They change so much. 

There is the bttle cottage which iras lus borne. It 
n still more weather-beaten than in former daj's 
Thcnortb'West wind has, nodovibt, howled its lament 
awufld Its walls many a night Bui graiulroothcr h 
shll aUve She is nearly clghty*^l^c years old 
Perhaps it is the spccUed hen that keeps ber ftbr e, or 
perhaps it is the shiBrng that conics by mail from n 
good friend once in a while. His brothers and sisters 
an* scattered to ail parts of the world hlost of tbein 
he has not been able fo help rauch-oh, no, not mudi 
He enters, His father, las beard now grey, is 
mending shoes The father nses when be sees a 
gentleman before liim 
■' Well, bul—weU, well— peat heavens I " 

The stepmother has beewe grey. The room is 
lull ol half-grown children whom Knut dws not 
recognize. 

The door to the bedroom opens. There stands n 
sihjl With h« staff Her face is sunken, her sbn h 
wnnUed, and her ejes are dim. But, of cou^e, it 
is some tune since last they met 
*' Good day, grandmotter t " 

Peace and coDtcntaicnl— to sit in the Imsc and 
wrap oneself in the thoi^t at being at home, as one 
wraps oneself m a sbard-^mpossiWe J The same 
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night he must ro^ out uj>on the Qord to fish for coal- 
fish. He has scores to ^fle witli the impressions of 
his childhood. Once he had positively disliked the 
little cottage, the naked mountains, the father vho 
had married a second time, the fjord. The years liad 
brought a change. He had forgiven all long ago. 

His father sat on the seat toward the bow and 
rested his oars. The lonft swaying fishing-rods hung 
far out over the stem. The fishing-lines slanted 
toward the water and sailed along behind the boat. 
The fjord was smooth as a mirror, but, here and there, 
a gentle breeze breathed upon the water, producing 
ripples. A light, bluish twiliglit spread over tlje 
col^ges along the beach to the east, Windows 
reflected the liglit from the western sky. Befaveen 
the blulsh'green mountains toward the ocean the 
surface of the fjord was golden. Everytliing was the 
same as in formerdays. Only the people had changed. 

Ho— there the end of a fishing-rod bends under 
quick jerks. At the same time a grey sea^ll flaps 
his wings directly overhead. A yellow-bellied coal- 
fish comes to the surface and is dragged toward the 
boat. The fishing-rod bends under the strain, but 
finally the fish is landed safely in the boat. Another 
fisliing-rod begins to be jerked down— then a third. 
Coal-fish splash the surface of the water in all direc- 
tions, and now there is a swarm of seagulls in the air, 
that slirielc and dart down; but the fishes are too 
large. The birds only flap thdr wings on the surface 
of the water, then rise ag£un and shriek : “ Hao ! 
Hao ! ” . 

“ Now it is necessary to be quick," said the father, 
with a grin of satisfaction. 

The old fisherman had become humpbacked. But 
it is not everyone tliat has a son who has become an 
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ordained minister in America. And Knut is like a 
child again He docs not tell his father that, in 
America, a person, can be a chimney-sweep m the 
day-time and attend admmty school W the evening; 
and that a person can Tcceive even better training 
in the trailes unions That he does not tell, because 
he would not be held in the same respect. 

The father nevoi reads a paper, and believes, no 
doubt, that hiN son, m his own community, is a sort 
of ministec And k he not ? Cettaiuly— of course I 
That is exactly what Knut is now. 

The next moTwng he felt lazy, and was still in bed 
in the open attic nfen his aged grandmother tottered 
in on her poor legs with some coNee on a tray and some 
heather m a glass Yes, yes— such a waiting woman 
IS, at any rate, no child. 

But afterwards there was more (rouble There 
were so many rtvemones— so matiy things to he seen 
again and to be a>ked for forgiveness, because he had 
not cared for them before. He walked over the 
roeadows, where, as a httle boy, he, together with 
other boys, had dnven the sheep home So—theold 
pine-tree stands there sliH; and it has not become 
much larger But, after ail, horn could it be expected 
to grow— the soil was but a thm crust, and the storms 
were everksting * Dear fnend— that is what it means 
to be born inpovcr^, You and I know by expenence 
V hat It meons AH we can dp is to try to mate life 
a httle easier for others 

Down below are the cottuges—they have become 
so smaH. And the fjord has become so wide. And 
here he sits Well, ucIJ—arejou sitting here at last t 
well-anti yeti 

Proletamns in every land, Unite ! ” said the master 
-0 world idea I Cyrus, .iUeJteiider, CiesaT, Napoteon 
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— they had a similar idea : every mil on earth under 
one idea — the intemoHonalc—a. commonwealth of the 
v'orld ! And to be ruled by whom— yes, by whom? 
Naturally, by an idea — ^which places a great responsi- 
bility upon me : for I am the truth— or at least one 
of its Generals. You become, in one age, a prophet ; 
in another, a General ; in a tiurd, a priest— that is 
a revolutionary' speaker— that is wliat you arc in our 
day. You are Uie same person. The storm is in 
your soul, and who is there can hold it back ? The 
Cavalrj' General, Huxat, springs his sword over his 
head: Hey, tljere, my dragoons, now the battle 
begins— c/iargfis ! Tlie revolutionary speaker docs 
exactly the same thing. He has the same joy of 
battle. He is tlje same person. Char^cz ! 

And now you arc sitting here. Now you are about, 
to make the rounds of the places which liavc been 
held sacred in your memory. But will tiiey seem 
the same as they did once long ago through the eyes 
of the small boy ? Hasn’t there come to be too much 
of the printing-press in your soul ? 

He had decided to riat Dyrendal tlie following day. 
But do not remind him that once upon a time he was 
driven away from there as a thief. Our misfortunes, 
our plans for revenge and reparation become so 
ridiculously small when we look at them from a 
distance. Naturally, he granted to see his old 
acquaintances. He intended to step in to see Nils — 
not to hold him to account but to present him with 
a gold watch. 

Once more, as he set out for Dyrendal, his grand- 
mother accompanied him on the way. But this 
time she could not go far— only to tlic gate. And, 
once more, there were many little troubles she confided 
to him because he ^vas her only protection on earth. 
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Sk thanled hni for nU Im fetters, anil tor the 
money they had often contained Slie had made 
fnends nith ore of tlwr neighbours, who read the 
letters to her, because it Tiasn’t necessary that the 
folks m the house should tnovr everything. 

The newbkek skirt still hunf m the ottic, and there 
it should haug until be had a wfe v^ho could use it. 
And tlie six handkerclacfs were still in tlie right-hand 
draper of tlie commode Gunhild should have them. 
At the gate, however, she muit turn around. 

" Can't you go with me a bit farther 
She turned toward the fjord and shaded licr eyes 
with her hand 

“ Ob,no— UwiUbesofartogobackngajn,”shcsald 
He looked after her for a moment, ps she walked 
toward the kttle cottage, kawng on her care Once 
more she bad awakened ahymn that seemed to stream 
through hi3 entire being Who u nob, if not the 
person who has such a grandmother to remember f 
He approached Dyrcndal In Uie courtyard there 
was a man nearing an old yellow straw hat and a 
white shut He emptied water from a Urge barrel 
into buckets, which he then earned into the kitchen. 
He had a full beard It was Nils. 

" Well— great heavens!— and I thought it was a 
sewmg-maclune agent,” he said 
Knut was at Dyrendal again, and he remembered 
the first time he came here XVlutcy ? Died many 
years ago* The bay mate’ Dead also) Peter 
Dnksen and John Ro i Both dead ! Nils and Knut 
chatted for some time aWt one thing and another. 
A child was crying m the bouse. Oh, jes— Knut 
must go in tor a moment 

Then came the moment when he took a package 
from bis pocket and gave rt to Nils Nils was com- 
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pletely confused. Atfirsthcwas'curious; butwlien 
he discovered wbat the package contained, it nearly 
fell out of his hand to the floor. He looked at Kiuit 
and became crimson. 

“ Isitajoke— orhaveyougoncstarkmad ? Come 
here, Oliua ! HTiat in the worid is the moaning of 
this?” 

A short time later Knufc knocked at the door of the 
little red cottage in tlie meadow. 

“ Come in 1 ” 

A white-haired woman sat in the centre of the room 
spinning. He was met with tlvc odour of tlic large 
house at Dyrendal in former days— an odour of 
coffee, tobacco, potted plants, and fresh spruce on 
the floor. 

“ Good day ! ” 

“It seemed strange not tosec.^IartliQ, liorself, in 
the large Jiouse any longer,” said Knut, slinking hands 
with her. 

To liis sui-prise the spinning-wheel stopped, and 
an emotion she had been able to repress until now 
burst its bounds. 

“ Yes, no doubt, that is somctliing you knew," slie 
said. ” And still you went dowm there first.” llig 
tears rolled down her chcels. 

He realized what it meant for Hans find Martha 
to live as pciisioneK in the servants’ quarters. ^0 
doubt tlie>- watched ‘constantly the stream of life 
that went its accustomed way to the large house at 
Dvrendab whether they or others were there as master 
arid mistress. But they, themselves, were forgoUen, 
and did not have much else to do tlion to gather 
bitterness in their hearts and grow old. 

A moment later her face brighlencti, .and she looked 
nto his eyes. 
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“ Vou did become a pubhc spcakei after all, Kaut. 
But I don’t suppose >ou ranember the time when you 
used to clean the stable for me t ” She bmiled os if 
she had been bold again, to icnund a man with a 
while vest about sucli thin^. 

“ Yes, ate you not coming to hear me soon ? ” 

She smiled, and began to spin again. 

“Oh, no— it must be dreadful nonsense you arc 
spreading about and trying to make petqile bcUeve ” 
“ Do you tiiink it is such ntuisense that we want to 
gel Tid of the big-wgs 1 ” 

She looked at him from head to foot, raised her 
eyebrows, and said 

“ Big'iTig— what about you, then ? What do you 
thijdi you ate ! ” 

They had a good laugh over that She rose from 
her chair 

“ 1 suppose you would like a cup of cottee ? ” 

“ I should like a cup of coffee. But where JS the 
master, himself ’ ” 

“ Master, himself— yes I” she repeated after him* 

“ I suppose he is attending a meeting of the district 
corporation, or something of that sort ” 

“ One can easily see that jou are a stranger here 
Do you believe people will vote for a man who lives 
in the servants’ quarters ? You must ask the man 
in the large house about the district corporation. He 
has become a politician— and aliberal. The saenstan 
from Vassby comes over every hltle while and gives 
him his opinions ” 

“ Yes ; but I should like very much to see Hans 
again ’’ 

ell— you will find him in the fields or up in the 
pasture, unless Nils is near by. It is not an easy 
matter always to pass the tune away.’’ 
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She was busy in the kitchen for some time preparing 
the coffee. Then she opened the door and looked in. 

“ Knutj there is one tiring I shouM-like to ask you 
about.” 

“ Yes— wliat is that ? ” 

“ Do you tell people in yonr speeches that poA'crty 
is very bad— that there is nothing in the world worse 
than that ? ” 

At that moment Hans opened the door and came 
in. He was in his shirt*sleeves, without a vest, and 
had a pipe in his hand. His beard was almost white. 
The few tufts of hair he had left wwc stiff as a brush. 

“ Well, well— I see the overseer lias come back,” 
he said, as full of fun as ever. 

Then tlie two old people drank coffee with this 
young fellow in the white vest, who liad once been 
their herd-boy, Hans almost choked when Ilartiia 
said : 

“ Are you as good a rider as you used to be ? ” 

"Rider?” 

" Yes, don’t you remember how you used to ndc, 
up in the pasture, on the old o-x ? " 

Then they all laughed again. 

It seems good to have ahearty laugh once more, 
said Martha, and she made the cottage ring with 
her laughter. 

Hans became serious as he put down the cup. 

" To tell the truth, Knut,” he said, “ I thought 
quite as much of you as I did of certain other persons 
at Dyrendal.” 

Martha sneered. 

“ I suppose he cares a great deal about that, 
she said. ^ . , - f , 

When Knut -went away Nils was watching for lum, 
and accompanied him some distance down the road. 
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He was embarrassed, arwl found it difiicult to 
express what he liad m lus mmd. 

At last he stopped ond became e'en more em- 
barrassed. 

There is one tlung 1 want to talk to you about, 
hesaidnenouslv’. 

“ And what is thalt” Kftut put lus Iiauds in his 
pockets and displaj ed In;, white '%at 
“ If I had known wlmt I biow now. 1 should not 
h&vt awsptcltd you that tiwe I tmst ask. you to 
forgive me for tliat ” 

Do you know who did it S ” 

“Oh, yes -I am sorry to say," said Nils, smiling 
out of the comer of lus mouth “ Lately it has be- 
come necessarj’ to keep the slabur locked both day 
and night But it is best not to talk about that ” 
Xils decided to accompany Kent a bit farther His 
body was rotund and his knees were stiff, os in former 
days Hu lot was not an en'uable one, hfi said. It 
'V8S no easy matter to go, day in and day out, year 
after y ear, and scrape and bow and thank, for w hat 
he had received But that was what certain persons 
expected The) didnotdoajinglethingfromnioming 
until night but just sit around and expect that. It 
would surprise you to know wliat OJma had to put up 
With If she does not go Vp and ask the old folks 
for peniussion to do this and that in the house, there 
IS no peace, and the oH woman wU sulk for amoatlu 
I have been wanting to inntc my mother to make us 
a \Tsit, but I am afraid the old folks would make 
a disturbance. He, he— if t base received anything 
Iiere, you may be sure I have had to pay for it ’’ Nils 
clung close to Knut, turned bs toes out, and looked 
up into lus face 

“ And can j ou imagine why in the w orld they stay 
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here, when they know very well tliey only make 
trouble ? They have enough to live on, and live 
comfortably. They might take pleasure trips here 
and there. But if they did, I si5)pose tiiey would 
not be able to look at our fingers constantly.” Nils 
stopped and tried to smile. 

Knut had no desire to hear any more, He bade 
Nils good-bye. He took tire path up to tlie summer 
pasture. He wanted to be among tlie hills again, 
and to lie donm on his back in the sun and try to see 
the n’orld once more tliroogh the eyes of the herd-boy. 

Up near Lookout Hill he met a young girl who was 
knitting a stocldng. Her face reminded lum of ojie 
he felt he had known at some time. 

“ Whose daughter are you, my little girl ? ” 

The girl starw at this gentleman who had strayed 
fat out into the pasture. 

“ Oh, my father is KrisUan Haug,” she said. 

" Indeed-<ian it he possible ? Aie you tlie daughter 
of Jonetta— and almost grown up ? Well, well- 
how the time fiies ! You may greet your mother 
from one whose clotlies she carried off once when he 
was batliing in the'lake.” 

He went on— muring : . , ^ • 

“ She is the oldest, no doubt— hut I wonder wiio 


really is her father ? 

Across the lake he saw a large yellow house. Smoke 
rose from the chimney as formerly. But other 
people were living there now. Pauline was no longer 


alive. 


The following day old John Skaret from the hanilct 
came up to Dyrendal. He was dressed in bs Sunday 
clothes and had an important errand. 
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“ Well—vhat important liiisiness have you on 

ji II 

“ Oh, 1 am out -with myilations to iv vfCdding, 
said John mystenously, and walked on. 

NiUcoiddnotcontrolhiscnnostty " Awedding 
where is that going to be ^ ” 

“ Tlie wedding will be at Hamrcn,” he said He 
continued up to the semnU’ house, placed lus cane 
beside the door, mped Ins feet well, and went inside, 
carrying bs coat ov er his arm. 

On the following Sunday morning Nils saw tliat 
Martha and Kans started out afoot down tlie toad. 
A wedding— was there to be a wedding at ffamren ? 

He found out more about it later m the day when 
lie was on lii> nay to churdi in the company of 
neigbhoun As llwiy were dnvmg along they had 
to tum out to Diahe way lor a ptocession. 

Tbe Surrey (wrci Linde, drawn by t\i o howes, drove 
by In it were Knut and his grtmdmothcr. old and 
wrmUed, but dressed up for the occasion She 
smiled and yet had constantly to dry htx ej'es with 
her handkerchief Knot's father and fais sister, 
Gunlutd, sat m the Ironl seat Then came Martha 
and Hans la a borrowed gig, and, after them, a long 
row of carnages of various sorts. The fishermen 
from the hamlet, who usually had to walk the long 
distance to the church, this day were ndiftg 

“ That is the weddinf^” said one, stanng at the 
procession, which rumbled along, raising a long cloud 
of dust 

" "nve wedding ? ” 

Knut calls it that But, in reahty, he is 
eeiebratuig lus grandmother’s birthday to-day, I 
Ilf* hamlet no longa ago than yesterday, and 
e Jinle cottage was decorated witli leaves and 
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heather. To-day all tiie flags in tlie Iiamiet are flying. 
And all the companions of Ms youth have been 
invited. I imagine there Tvill be a big wedding at 
Hamren to-night.” 

Well, well— and Nils was not invited, and Kmit 
had not borrowed any horses from him cither. 

And the old fofts were u^g a borrowed gig. 
That was done, no doubt, to bring disgrace upon 
Nils— that folks might see how ungrateful he was 
and how badly they were being treated. It was, 
no doubt, a well-planned scheme. 

It was a trick ^ey had played upon him that he 
would not soon forget 
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Tbere is no snow on the pound this year, although 
it IS nearly Christmas. Gram is bung tlirashed 
dunng the day There is an odour of it every* 
where The straw blows sky high over the roofs, 
and, at night, it u dark and coW, and the stars are 
shining 

The wind lias begun to blow At night, if one is 
awake, one can sec a faint light movmg stealthily 
over the floor It is not the moonlight—it is the 
reflection o! the ted storm-clouds that sail across the 
sky out there m the ni^t 
Martha lies in bed, awake, and looks at the floor 
Hans IS sleeping Dyrcndal sleeps. No doubt, many 
things are moving atout that cannot be seen by day- 
hght. Someone enters the cottage, A stranger — 
It IS he I He did not open the door, nor did he shut 
It Yet he stands there He sits down upon a chair 
near her 

“ Do you know met” 

Oh, yes” — she saw bun when he was a meic 
child, and she has not fotgoUen him Thus he looks 
now, when he js oier thrty years old. He has a 
watch-chain on his vest, like other young men. It 
is her son He has no voice, poor fellow, but he 
looks alter, andaheundetstaadshiin. YoushouWn’t 
have done it, mother You should liave waited a 
lew years longer P«haps I might have been allowed 
to be bom 
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Martha places her hand orcr her eyes and groans. 

An hour later she is in the midst of her strange 
settling of scores with Him above, who iias all power 
on His side, and who nses it so mercilessly against a 
poor defenceless being. 

What can siie do ?— fall upon her face ? Oh no— 
not yet. We have been in tlie presence of tlie great 
before. Become desperate— yes, that slie can do ! 
Defy Him— commit sin— oh 1 But dora it help? 
Tiiere is a little cupboard, which has a dran-er, weU 
locked. When she is all alone, it might happen that 
she opens the drawer, but the door must be locked 
first, and the curtains rolled down. Look there— silver 
plate, twelve crowns in an envelope, spoons, forks, 
goblets, several shillings ! Theft— sin — glaring sin — 
sin in silver ! But how powerless they are— these 
attempts to pull at the rope a little from another 
quarter 1 Defiance— a grimace at lieaven 1 Yes— 
but only a grimace ! It is all so fruitless that she 
can only throw herself down and sob. 

Did the stranger leave ? Oil, dearest one, won’t 
you stay— even if it is only for the night— and even 
if no one sees' you but I ? 

The woman who has a son does not age. Her son 
is her youth, renewed. He is the life which death 
can never conquer. Bfer son is the image of Him 
in whom we must believe. Her own son— yes, even 
he can become a Saviour for her. 

She turned over In her bed. She discovered that 
Hans also had been lying airake. He said : 

“ I don’t want to stay here any longer as an object 
of mockery and derision. I must buy a farm that 
Villi be my own.” 

Martha pretended she slept. 

The wind howled about the eaves and raftere. 
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Light reflected from the douds constanlly moved 
across the floor. 

It IS at this hour that the real soul of man asserts 
ilseti and ■ffandm about. A yoimg, beauUCul vroman 
becomes an old. grey cat A respectnble citizen, 
who has been recently elected a member of the district 
corporation, becomes a hnnqibacked tailor' vrith 
tneasunng-tape nnd pressing-iron. He may be seen 
wahjng across the barnyard. It is the cow-stohle 
he wants to reach By the light of the storm-clouds 
one can see that his face is ivnntled and Ills eyes are 
yellow 

That IS the way he loohs 

The door to the cow-stable opens. The cows fret 
as when they scent a beast of prey. But the visitor 
has an errand It is to see the two cows which 
belong to Martha and Hans 
Ah— how the poor cows bellow because they get 
nothing toeat. Bon't they get straw— and woler— 
and sawdust I Isn’t that good enough ? They are 
becoming poorer, of course, and soon the milk they 
give vnUbe nothing but water, but isn't that good 
enough for the old folks’ Did they carry oil the 
furmture, or did they not ’ Are they going to live 
for oer ’ No, the two cows that belong to them 
shill become so poor that they are nothing but skin 
and bones, some day He ! w ! 

The clock ticks. Uartba ogam places her hand 
over her eyes, sighs, and toes to go to sleep 

It was after midnight that Olma woke up. She 
sat up in bed and rubbed bet eyes It was not that 
the diild was crying. Something else was happening 

somewhereabouther— atlenstsomewhereatDyrendal. 
It was not fire— but she mutt get up. 

She walked barefoot acrcss the floor toward 
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t!ie window and out. Several moments 
passed. • 

“Nilsl” 

“ Eem ! " iie said in his deeji. 

“Nils, get up! Ccane here to the window.” 

“ What is the ttooble ? ” At last lie was awake, 

■' Come here, Nik 1 ” 

He went in the darkness and stood beside her. 

“ What is going on in the cow-stable, Nils ? There 
is someone ^ere.” 

” Tliieves— now, in the dead of night! ” 

Both saw a ligk in the windo'Ts. It was not a 
light left by raist^e- It moved. 

*' Well— grealheaverts! ” 

“Is it tlueves, do yoa tiunk?” Olmas voiee 
quivered. She gripped hia sleeve. _ 

He. remained silent for some tme, stanng at the 
cow-stable. Finafly lie said : . „ 

“ I t is not very Iiard to gu^ who it is. 
“Doyouthiiijtis — I” , , 

“ Olina, I wonder if we are ever going to 
peace here 1 This matter might as irell be settled 
first as last.” 

HebegautopHtonbsdotb(s. 

“Nila, you rnnst not leave me alone hei-e. 

‘•MJjomttBgM, TMs thine iu®t come torn 
"hcms'S. B!teefh,»»J. Bnt he stole 


out through the door qoreuj- _ .^e 

lu the oowstoHe there are f “ 
sliooeiyhBir, IhelantemstmdsshlLJthe person. 

to oI «S these lestog fk, isCmted 

these>ntoalsi.1iepe.eet0lnlght. She IS Wem.teo 
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“ How ^0 you dare to disturb out sleep ? Have 
ve aujlhing to do with your sorroies, cnemirs, sjni, 
and trouHei ? Aie wc not iimocenl ? '^’hy do you 
breah ui and awateu us, just at this tune, when we 
might othemse he here and dream about ftecdotn 
tliToughout the long sight V’ 

The peesoa ui thii bam stands stdl and doses her 
eyes She hears this complaint, which seems to come 
troni the sleeping animals, and she must admit it is 
just. 

. But htrw can she have peace unUl the two 
cows which belong to her have had something to 
eat ! She finds some meal m a pad intended for 
the pigs. 

This she eames to the two cows, holds up the light 
to them, and places the pad of meal before one of 
them. She fetches a tub of boiled potatoes for the 
other. Then she brings an armful of hnyi which she 
divides between them. 

The cows do not nse. They want to rest. 

There— she pats them There is stdl sotneUuug In 
the world that needs Let core. There, (here ! 

At last she wipes fact bands on her dress, raises the 
lantern, and bghls up the entire stable. There are 
strange cows. Tlie cow }CBs and Olma received from 
the sacristan has already had a calf, which occupies 
a separate box-stall. That is one sray the saemtan 
b wornnng his way into Dyieadal. Tiiere are several 

otberstrangecowsspreadmgtheiosclvcs. Tbeyseemtd 
to Own the stable— they and K3s. She had a strong 
desire to raise hes finger midlaj upon them the anrient 
curve : " Jlay siofaiess and disease strike down the 

wwst May the calves be bom dead} Mav the milk 
turninto blood and stench I May— 

The door opened Therewa* steps. NDs appeared 
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111 He ycllmv lantem-hglit. Ttay stood still for a 
moment and 1„„M at cad, otter. Ms apj, Moled. 

Hi file dead of niglrt, she seemed to him uo iongcr a 
human bemg, but an evil sjririt, 

. in the Lord’s name, are you doing lierc a!; 

tins hour of the night ?” he hissed. 

“ Tliat is not your affair, you fooi I ” 

Leave this stable at once ! There is nothing here 
you can steal to-night” 

“ Ha, ha, ha ! ” 


The entire stable was smitten with the excite- 
ment. 

Tiiese raging voim and clenched fists and distorted 
feces in the yellow light were more Unifying than the 
storm outside. One cow after tlie other rose, oroivded 
fartlier up in tiie stall, turned her head, and lowed. 
The bell-cow woke up, «rd wlien slie rose to her feet, 
lier bell rang as if slic were calling for Mp from the 
sleeping stable. 

Tlie lantern finally reached tlie little red collage. 
Haus was awakened by a hand which touched his 
shouldei'. 

“ Get up, man ! ” 

“ What is the trouble ? ” 

“ Get up this moment ! We hare been driven away 
from Dyrendal.” 

flans became wide awake, sat up in the bed, and 
stared at her. Was she insane ? 

” Driven away I No one can drive us away from 
Dyrendal. We have a to he here. But what 
is the trouble now, at this hour of tlie night ? ” 

“ Yon sleep and don’t care about anything, while 
he threatens us with the bailiff and jail But if you 
insist on remaining heje an hour longer you will see 
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that I Shan do things that will fnghten both j'ou 
and others WiU you put on joof clothes or will 


\VU Jiot • 11# 

' “ But where m the worW can we go at this hour of 
the mght ? " Hans bemWered, and scratched bis 
lew remaining tufts ct whrte bait. 

“You shall know oerylbing, but come now. 
The shame shall be fastened upon lum tlial he 
drove us from Dyrendal la the middle of the 
night “ 

Hans looked at her in a manner ns i[ he weic rcry 
much puzaled 

“ Great heavens 1 ” he exdwnied, as he began to 
dress. 

Jlartha became thonghtfd. There were eertam 
things they must take with them— bedding* money, 
tolfee*pot. 

Xow, towgni mormng. the tiorth*wesl wind had 
become stronger, and bad swept the sky clear except 
for a while ct fiery cloud here and there that was 
whisked along under the slats 
Above the black mountains ii\ the cast an ice-cold 
moon appeared It looked doim quietly upon two 
forms that moved along the road, driven by the wind, 
loaded down with beding and b^kels, their shadows 
following them like dnf^g clouds over tlte frozen 
ground 


The wind forced them to take long steps and to 
tuny on. It was as if they were being driven with 
lashes, doomed never io co«e back again. 

At the house of I^tua Hang th^re were loud 
faocks on the door. He woke up There were more 
knocks HegDtupBndinenttothewmdow. There 
were people outside Tk dcvii | Did they expect 
him to let them in at this hour I 
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Ah— he seemed to recognize one of them. Well, 
well 

"When he opened the door he saw Hans and Jlartha, 
“ You must take us in, Kristian,” said Martha. 
“ IVe are homeless. He has driven us away from 
Dyrendal.” 
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It was clear lliry coiild not wjnam for cyrr will) one 
of Nils DjiciidaVi eoUogcrs. 

Oil, wMl al atij* rale until linns has lind a goo«i 
sleep But sleep— iVmt »fts croeilj s\hat he va-"* 
neither ^\llhng net able lo do Sleep ? Haws hod at 
last become funous He went about with bloodshot 
eyes, and pounded Ihe walls, nnd frightened both 
Jonelta and the cluldtcn. When it bewme dark he 
ivould wander m the dittclion of Djrrndnl nnd nolk 
in Wide circles around it lie would store at the larpi 
house, ond clicn his tobacco cud \igorousIy nnd spit 
ond spit Ila, ha] It was not true He wits 
dreaming, lie had not been so foolish It was a 
lie That scoundrel I Djrcndtil— the salmon^fishery 
— the woods— swept attaj I Ahtini;g'Wtch dsain-— 
swept lo sen— no, not this time 1 It ww a he— alio 
— a Jiff I 

He walked on He lore at lus knrd He put his 
fingers through his slender fringe of hair. He made 
straight for DiTcndal He would go Jn— throw them 
out— — But, wait n lnt— then there might be — — 
He looked at his fists. The boy could not stand it. 

He walked on again, and stopped again, lln, liji 1 
Set fire lo il— ^he devd, no I See— there is Djtendal 
^ee there 1 A light is butmag m the lt\mg*rooTft. 
Tl«y are enjoying thcmscUesl They are comfort* 
able I But he— he b funndess I He walked and 
walked, and stared at the bright and cosy house that 
no longer belonged lo him. 

3«4 
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^ He <Jid not kno^’ thst &istian Haug was following 
him at a distance. 

Martlia tlireatened him one day with tlic doctor 
and tile insane asylum if he did not go to sleep that 
night. 

At last the powerful old man. did go to sleep. He 
occupied the little spare bedroom, and he slept t\va 
days and two nights. 

“ Can|t you get them to go away ? ” said Jonetta 
to Kristian. " It makes me feel creepy to have them 
here any longer.” 

Finally they did go away. 

Hans had been going about the last few days looking 
do^Ti and casting mysterious side glances. A large 
farm across tlie lake would be sold at auction to the 
highest bidder. A bold venture with the net again ! 
Wait—you shall sec 1 Even if he had been fleeced, 
he would show’ them that lie was man enough to 
gather riches once more. Big man, member of 
Parliament— oh, he was not an old man yet ! That 
scoundrel at Dyrcndal would see. 

They weut to the auction. Hans was one of the 
bidders. Martlia perspired and shirared. She knew 
that the little money they had left would be staked 
on an uncertainty. Be^n with a mortgage— a risk— 
tliese two old people ? Never mind— let it go 1 He 
must rage until he is through. 

The bids began to mount. It was an estate for a 
big-wig— woods, cottages, horses, cows. The bids 
went higher. Anyone else ? Haas put tufts of iiis 
beard in Ms mouth, and was pale. He bid higher- 
then, he bowed his head Mid remamed silent. Was 
he afraid to make another Idd ? Was he not the 
same any longer as when he made the big venture 
and bought Dyiendal ? 
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Do I hear another hid t The hailill loohed at lum 
and raised his hammer. B fell. Ilans ivas too much 
ashamed to look at llartha. They went asiay as 
homeless as they came. 

Are an old man bow, Hans ? 

But they could begin m a smidl way. as they did 
when they were young. Then titty might look around 
for a good thance to something bigger later on. 
There sras no great harry 

They bought a little farm across the fiord. From 
there they could see DjTendal ns a little speck among 
the hills far anay w another parish. They had a 
couple of cows and a little horse agam. Haus helped 
to clean the stable, and Martha would sometimes lend 
a hand m the Add, as in foimer days. 

It was 3 relief to work bard and become tired. After 
a hatd day's wc«k it was possible to sleep. The day 
came when they did not have the energy -to rage and 
talk about their misfortune any more. But they did 
want to nsein the world agam—not at one throw, oh, 
no— not yet, at any rale ; but they could save and 
save, and add shilling to shfllicg— up, up ) They did 
want riches again and their former splendour. 

Their thoughts were on Dyrendal. Wien they 
closed their eyes at night they were the master and 
mistress again They drove up the avenue hned w ith 
trees. They walked through the fields to examine 
the crops They bad feasts for the big-wigs m the 
large bright rooms— until Nils would appear from the 
daiteess and throw them out. But it was a relief 
to rise early m the morning and work hard all day. 
BO they toiled on, io order to save, and to forget, and 
to sleep. ® 

They became greedy— not exactly for money— they 
werecollectmgweapons The} wanted revenge, How, 
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they did not know exactly, yet, but they must have 
money. Do not tell Hans any more that horse-trading 
is not proper. Ah, the old devil which he had kept 
do\TO for so many years, at last he must be let loose 
again. There were still fairs. Politics and revivals — 
the de'V’il may care 1 Scoundrel— never mind ! He 
did not drive up tl)e avenue to Dyrendal any more — 
not yet. And a drink to ratify a bargain— when that 
happened Martha must lake him back to the lodging- 
house. And it happened more than once, so foto 
said. Did the old woman laugh and take it as a 
joke ? At any rate, it did not make her hair grey, 
for it was already white. 

But Hans was not the same man at horse-trading 
as formerly. ' It seemed to liim the horses cost so 
much. He did not dare any longer to put so much 
at stake. And the horses had become so wild. It 
required great strcngtii to manage them. This 
powerlessness made him desperate. He wanted to 
make a big venture again, if o^y to shake himself free 
of this feeling that he was old. He made up his 
mind to buy a shipload of herring, to go to some other 
place, to make a fortune. But he' came back, and 
had not dared to buy. He tramped through the 
mountains on his old legs to find silver mines or 
copper mines. He wanted his wealth back, He 
wanted to be the same as before. 

There was one person who was glad they had 
finally moved away. That person was Nils. The 
gossip among the neighbours finally came to an end, 
and most of them took his Didn’t they know 
the old folks ? Nils knew in his heart there was only 
one thing he had wished for, and that was peace. 
But there could never he peace as long as the old folks 
were tliere. Then, too, wasn’t it better for the old 
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folks to get away than to fret themselves sick over 
enrjihing they saw ? Now he was finally the master 
of Dyreudal, and he duJ not have folks before his 
eyes whom he must constantly thank Gone~to the 
opposite side of the fjoid it sras almost too good to 
believe 

Nils was energetic both at home and abroad. It 
was he who started the movement for the erection of 
a commumly electnc plant. And it was talked about 
quite generally that, at the next election, he would be 
made the chairman d the parish 
Then he heard one day that the old folks had sold 
their Lttte farm across the Oord and bought another 
farther away They did not feel at home No, 
of course not— tliey could not feci at home unless 
they had someone to nag ot and fret over. The 
following year, however, they had sold this place, 
too They did not feel at home there, either. 

Shortly aftenratds, Nils aid Olma were surprised 
one day by a bit of news The old folks had bought 
& small farm jn Uie immediate neighbourhood of 
Dyrcndal and wouM soon move in Nils cursed 
His wife shuddered at the thought of it. What in 
the world did they want there ? 

They came. 

The people who moved to the little farm among 
the hills 01 eriootang DjTendal did not come m grand 
style The bowse bad been red once upon a time, 
but the weather had long since removed the paint, 
except in patches Did the old folks repair the houset 
No, they dug in the earth They wanted to save. 
From this spot thq' could see Dyrendal From a 
window they could See everytlung that happened 
in the fields 

“ See, there n Hans again,” folks said. When he 
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went to church he did not appear as a big-wig in a 
long overcoat any more. The minister and tlic doctor 
did not shake hands 'vriyi him and inquire about liis 
health. He wore faded homespun, and his back was 
bent. He preferred not to mingle ivith the crowd. 
But still he looked out upon the world with sometliing 
roguish in his red, watery eyes. 

He had come down considerably. Nils, the new 
master of Dyrendal, would come driving to cliurcli 
in a Surrey. An old man would step to the side of 
the road to make way for liirn. He would take olf 
Iiis hat. This old man was Hans. 


The days passed. The snow cainc. It nas Christ- 
mas-time ag.ain. The two old folks tried to help one 
another and chatted together. 

" Let me feed the cows this lime,” said Hans. 

“ Oh, no— you have your wood to split, and j’our 
arms are not very strong, you know.” 

“ 'Well, all right— would you mind giving the mare 
a bit of hay whde yon are in the stable, then ? ” 

“ Yes, but listen, Hans, you have promised and 
promised to get some fresh bedding for tlic pig. Do 
you think he ought to lie tlicre in tlie wet snow 
during Ciiristmas f ” 

“Hem— you can’t mqrect me to remember ever}-- 
thing,” said Hans, lighting his pipe with a live coal 
from the fire. 

On Ciiristmas Eve tbev had senibbed both the house 
and themselves as wcU as they were able. Tliey 

decided to eat a simple meal and go to bed. 

Nc^•e^ilicless, after Hans had gone to bed, Mmtiia 
said she must goto the stable again to see about a cow. 

Outdoors the snow was deep and the moon shone. 
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There was sraoolli, bnght ice on the lake. The 
trees had a dress oJ feathtty white. The coW pcnc- 
tratesi to the very mairoT. 

rt was late at mgU that Kds M to get up to bring 
a dnnk of water to one ot the children. He walked 
across the cold floor to the window. He breathed 
upon the frost-eovcred window-pane to make a cleat 
spot and looked out There was bnght moonlight, 
and the snow lay deep upon the ground and upon the 
roofs The young people would lia\-e good sleighing 
to the chapel in the Dioming 
But \shat was that in the courtyard ? KiU breathed 
upon tlie vr.doW'pane again to make the clear spot 
larger. IVas it a inair-out there non— at this how 
00 Chnstmai Etet 

“ What arc 3 ou looking at 1 ” asked Jus wife, who 
liad become wide anake. He did not answer^ so 
she wrapped herseU in the coverlet and went to the 
\ntidow. She also breathed upon the wndou-pane 
and looked out, 

“ 'Hliat are you looking at ’ ” she asked again, 

“ Don’t you see 1 ” 

Is llicrc somebody there ? ^Vhat ! ” 

The ground uas silveiy white The ruts had been 
worn bnght bj’ the fJcigh-mnners. But there was 
a dark object in the centre of the courtyard that 
looked at tlie baddii^ at the sky, then toward the 
window. It cast a I^c shadow over Uve whitesnow 
“ Do you know who it is t ’* asked Nils, 

“ Yes, j-cs— n the stable locked ? ” 

The object remained for some Ume, then ivalkcd 
and looked about as if reluctant to ka\ e. 

house, Mid Nils and Olina were 
cUled through, but they did not dart to leave Ibe 
Window There was swnetbmg gruesome about 
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this visit at night, on Christmas Eve, -ft-hen folks 
usually stayed at home. 

At last the dark object b^an to move up the road 
toward tlie hills. Oh, how these two felt the short, 
tripping steps ! How strmigc that she dared to 
wander about alone at night ! 

“ I wonder when we ate goiug to have peace here,” 
said Nils, denciung his fists. 

It began to seem as if Dyrendal were haunted. 
Wlien they went out in the dark they could no longer 
feel safe. 


On the first of May, in tbe evening, the trades 
unions would have a large celebration in the town. 
The principal speaker was to be the socialist editor, 
Enut Hamrcn. The trades union hall was full of 
people both on the main floor and in the galleries. 
Witen the fiery speaker came upon the platform and 
stepped to the speaker’s desk, he was greeted by 
applause from a thousand hands. He had been so 
fortunate as to serve a tenn in prison on account of 
certain radical articles that had appeared in his 
paper, so tlmt lie was now popular in earnest. 

The new Cavalry General, Murat, carried a sword 
and swung it above his he^ Forward, dragoons 1 
He attacked present-day society. Priests and officers 
and capitalists and ^ other blood-suckers were 
completely annihilated, although they, time and time 
again, rose up and closed their ranks.' His good 
dragoons did not exactly shout “ Vm I'Emfereur ! ” 
but they clapped tiiar hands and shouted their 
approval so that the house literally shook— especially 
when he made some masteivstrokc and a head or 
two Sew through the air. And when a hiss was heard 
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iheie Tias a htttncane of sbouts that the djsturbere 
should be throvm. out 

tYbat -was thatT! The speaUr became more 
subdued His eyes were glued to a certain spot 
in the front of the halL Tlterc were tsso old people 
on the front seat. They looked like simple farmers. 
They ivere his master and misticss at the time he v.as 
herd-boy at 33jtendaL 

The speaker did not stop altogether, but he remem- 
bered one day nhen he had cleaned the stable for 
the old uoman, and she was milking, that she said : 

“ Ves, if you ever become a great man. so that you 
make speeches, then J sliall come to hear you and shall 
5it m the {font lov." 

Now she sat there vn t!ie front row. 

The oW man was Tcry attentive He would put 
tufts of hts beard mto his mouth, ood sliake lus head 
and snule. But Martha— what was that 1 llarthft 
expressed her epp wa) jo her own way She nodded 
bet head and closed her eyes. 

“ Knut « getting along very well,” she must ha\c 
thought, “ so 1 can take a Lttle nap ** It was even 
worse than that. IVhen the speaker was m the nnclst 
of a fjcjy attack and was just coUecling himself for 
the grand clunsr, he heard a loud snore. 

After the programme, Knut hunted up Hans and 
Martha, and took them to the best cafd in the town. 

How httle they looked like important people now, 
by electric ligbt~oId and poorly dressed as they were. 
People stared at the old u'onian in Jier kerchief, 
and the old funner in. hts homespun. ICciut brought 
them into a pnvate Ixiotb and ordered a supper of 
salmon and nhme wme. 

* ^ getting old now,” said Martha, bewildered 
by the light and the many pec^Ic e\crywhcie about. 


Old ani W^Bian 



“ And wc do not daie to bavd so far alone any more. 
Bub Tve heard tliat you iretc gcang to speak — 

“ Dear me, did you make tlie long journey mc^dy 
for that ? ” 

“ 01), no— ire had a few things to sell also,” said 
Ifans, quietlj' uodding his head. 

" I SCO you hate become a great man, after all,” 
said Jlnrtlia. Slic smiled and closed her eyes as if 
thiukiiig of former days. I wonder,” she 
opened her eyes, " if ail that you said was not dreadful 
nonsense.” 

Hans had a roguish look in his eye. 

" Tlicpc ivas one tiling, though, ^at was too much 
for you," he said, and sliook liis liead. 

“ Is that 50— what was that ? ” 

" Oil, well, never mind— but there was one word 
you did not dare to use. It was too dilBcult. Why 
—one mu.5fc be almost a Cabinet Minister in order to 
speak that word.” 

“ A irord ? My dear man, what word is tliat ? " 
asked Knut, becoming more and mow curious. 

Hans was somewbat embarrassed, but conquered 
hlinsclf, and Dually said : 

“ It is a word I lcani«i many years ago. It is 
‘ disqualification— procedure.’ " 

Tiiey all laughed heartily. 

When the salmon had been brought in on a 
silver platter, Kiiut must serve the oM folks. Hans 
said lie would take only half a portion— not a bite 
more. 

“ But, my dear roan, you don’t get food like tlus 
every day,” said Martha. 

The old man lient down and whispered to Martha, 
while stroking his head: 

“ It will be too espoiavc for Knut.” 
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“ Nonsense— it ^vIll cost just as miich •\vhetliei you 
eat it or not ” 

Thus lie was coaxed to eat by both Martha and 
Knut. 

Later in the evemng they iraJhcd dorn the bnl- 
hantly lighted mam street torranl tlic harbour — 
Kans, broad shouldered nml bearded, wearing a 
brown plush hat, Martha, thin, smnhledi and bent, 
wearing a large shaw’l o\ er her shoulders and n black 
kerchief on her head Uieir former herd-boy wore 
a spring overcoat and silk bat, end carried n sUver- 
headed cane. He accompanied them to their lodging- 
house, because the old couple neitf afraid they nught 
not be able to find it. 

“ Can you understand,” said Hans, as they were 
prepsnng for bed, '' how he can be cross es nn ox 
when he preaches, and kind and condescending when 
he w with old nccj^uasntanccs ’ ” 

“ Oh, yes, that is not so strange, “ said Martha. 
“But what I c.in’t get through my head is, why he 
is so much against the well-to-do Hell-to-do? 
Yihat IS he himself, then ? ’’ 
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“ Good day ! ” 

“ Good day ? flTiat’s the news ? ” 

It was Jens Rabben who was dciiveriBg mails 
on n bright summer day. He drove a btowii mare 
liitciied to a cart and let his feet dangle between 
the wheels, In his lap he held a mail-bag, and as ]je 
drove from farm to farm he had his hat pulkd down 
on one side and sang. 

The postman is like fate. Everything that happens 
in the world is in Uic papers, and tlie papers he carries 
in Iiis mail-bag. But the fetters : they are different 
— they are scaled. Maids come out to meet him. 
Has he anything for them ? Others nm after him 
and give him a bit of vidiite paper with slanting 
cliarnctcrs on it. Jens nods and puts it into the bag, 
drivra on, and sings another song. 

Tg-day he drove up to thclittkfamvhouse occupied 
by ilartha and Hans. New^apets ? Ob, no— the 
old man is no longo: in politics. He does not keep 
even a single paper. 

Martha and Hans were raUng hay bclund the house. 
Martha was white iraired and bent. Hans was in his 
shirt-sleeves. His red braces formed a cross on his 
back. The postman ! They raised their heads and 
blinked their eyes. 

“ Tliis is fine weatiicr for haying," said Jens, be- 
ginning to bum a tune, taHug bis time to open his 
bag and finger the iettas. The old folks leaned upon 
their rakes and looked at lum attenliydy. Tlie brown 

ans 
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marestrclcM herlieoJ loslad.en the reins, onil hegan 
to eat of the freshly cut hay- 
“ You have no ncffs for «<», have j-ou ? ” asked 
Martha, woadeiing who m the wide world would ^vntc 
to them. 

Jens hummed and hunted. IIis red» hcardless face 
was insensible to cverjllung m the world except 
that everyone should get his or lier letter The 
old folks looked at one another. What if it should 
turn out to be bad news ? 

“ No — it was the big one — j'cs, there it is 1 That 
is it 1 ” said Jens, talking to Uie mad and to Iiimsclf 
He produced a large letter closed with several seals. 
“There— I was beginning to fear there wasn’t any 
for you after all. Gcc*up, Btowme ( And good-bj e 1 
Now we may sing again I ” Jens ilroi 0 on with his 
hat tilted to one side and sang 
Hans turned the letter o%eT and over, and held 
it at a distance from his eyes to enable him to read 
the address Martha looked oicr his shoulder. 

It had foreign stamps. No doubt it had come a 
long distance. There was something stiff inside 
There was no hurry about the hay They must go 
in Hans went ahead. Marihafollowed morcslowly, 
■using the rake as a cane- 

Once inside, both Hans and Martlia put on their 
piassei. Martha was best at reading handwriting. 
She opened the letter with a table-ljufe. She took 
out the 8tiU object fust It ■was wrapped in fine 
tissue-paper A plxrfogiaph I They put theic heads 
together and saw a fulWength picture of a gentle- 
man, beardless, bald headed, wearing stnpcd trousers, 
black frock-coat, and eyeglasses He was not 
exactly a youth— he was, perhaps, forty or fifty 
years old. 


This could not havp been intended for us," 
thouglit Hans, 

“ Now we shall sec wbat the letter says," Martha 
replied. She seated herself at the head of the table, 
held the letter before her eyes, placed it on the table 
again, and adjusted her spectacles farther dor\Ti on 
her nose, and finally began reading : 

“ Dear fatlier ” 

Hans gave a start 

Jlartha looked at him over her glasses, then 
read on : 

“ You will be satirised, perliaps, when a full-grown 
roan bobs up in the far west and pre— presents himself 
as your— your son.” 

Martha lowered the letter and looked at Hans over 
her glasses again. The old man burst out laughing. 

He began to scratch his hairy breast inside his 
shirt. Then he chewed his tobacco-cud vigorously 
and looked at Martha. 

She held up the letter again, and began to read : 

“ But as these things now lie so fat in tlic past, I 
hope you and 1 are agreed that they can be mentioned 
iietween ourselves. Jly mother’s name was Birit 
Besvolden, when she was a girl in Norway." Martha 
fixed her eyes upon the wall, but her curiosity soon 
compelled her to read on. “When I was grown up, 
she told me that you and she had been engaged at 
one time, and that, later, the engagement had been 
broken off. It is only right you should know that 
mother was a proud woman— slwrdy after she arrived 
in America she gave birth to aboy, and I am that boy. 
She did not want to write and tdl you about it. The 
first few' years she toiled and struggled alone for us 
both. Then slie married a veterinary surgeon, and, 
as they had no childrai together, I grew up in their 
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home. They treated me kmdiy, and kept me in good 
schools. Later I was fottonatc, and became well 
established m business. Now t am a factory osmer 
and the mayor of my city here m \Viscoiisin Mother 
has been dead many years, but she often to^d me that 
my father had a large farm m Norway, and I have 
always thought that some day he and 1 must become 
acquainted I hope yon will sei^ me your photograph. 
It IS not altogether impossible that I make a visit to 
Norway some day — perhaps next summer.” 

Martlia lowered the letter, and began to meditate. 
Hans put tufts of his beard m his mouth There was 
silence for a long tune 

At last they looked at one another, then Hans 
quickly turned his eyes lonord the wall. He did not 
Imtm’ whether lie should be proud or ashamed. 

Martha drew a long breath, and taid “ Hem ” A 
fly buzzed at the window There tliey sat and breathed 
Iicanly. They were not dreatmng They had received 
tlus letter It was not a joke. And the cottage 
liada’t tumbled down. The photograph was there, 
and tlia letter also. 

“He, he I” lUus smekered finally. 

“He, he, he!” ventured ibrtha, drily 

“ WeU ” she said, raising hex eyebrows Then 

there was a pause again 
“ That u news to me,” said Hans al last. 

After a while >Iarth» recovered her speech 
“ I thought you and I had eTpctjcnced a little of 
everything, but it seems we have not reached the end 
jet.” 

“ That is something new for me,” said Hans, as if 
to excuse himself 

“ New ? I should say the affair with Bird; Besvolden 
was rather old,’' 
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There was another long pause. Botii thought of 
the days Jong ago— long, long ago. 

Then Martha looked at Hans, She took oC her 
glasses and looked at him again : 

“ So you have a son, Hfuis ! ” 

Bespite the unpleasant features of the situation, 
their faces brightened, and both began to smile. It 
had happened at times when they were not on good 
terms tiiat one had thrown it up to the other ; “ It 
is your fault that we don’t have any children ! ” But 
who could decide such a matter ? Now it had been 
decided. Hans stood with hands clasped. It was 
not his fault. 

Martha picked up the photograph again. 

“ Well, well— and that is how he looks ! So you 
are the father of such a gentleman— you, Hans ! ’’ 

The old man shook his head and smiled. He must 
also look at the photograph again. Then they put 
their heads together, and looked, and looked. 

“ He looks -a reM gentleman,” said Hans. 

‘^Eeisj/' Rooking fellow,” said Martha. “Arid 
for thatf , , 'it isn’t hard to guess who is his fatlKjr.’' 

“ No, on think so ? ” Hans shook his head 
agdn. Mayor— Wisconsin— factory owner— a real 
gentleman: did he look like him? The joy of 
fatherhood which Hans had never felt before shot 
through liis soul like darts of fire. 

Martha sighed. That Ifens and another woman 
had a child together was one thing. But it happened 

so long ago It was worse that she now, alone, 

remained childless. She and Hans were not alike in 
that any longer. Hans was no lox^r childless. 

At last they rose to tlwir feet This letter seemed 
like a distinguished visitor. 

“ Great heavens, how disorderly h; looks here 1 ’’ 
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said Martha, and immediately began to tidy the house. 
They ivere not altogether done any longer. 

Dvmng the afternoon the rakes made rapid strokes 
01 er the field. The two old people must keep close 
together, because now there was something they most 
constantly chat about- 

“ I wonder if he is mamed,” said Martha, leaning 
for a moment upon her rake, 

“ It lb reasonable to suppose that he is mamed. and 
has chfldren too,’* thought Hans. It occurred to him 
that perhaps he 'was a grandfather also— to a large 
number of persons out m the great world. 

They raked in silence, but continued to thmk about 
the same thing At the supper table they must read 
the Utter again, and bok at the photograph After 
^cy had gone to bed they talked about liim again 
A son had entered their life. Martlia hod a strange 
Ceding when she thou^l ot Bitit Besvolden, whom 
she had robbed of n sweetheart long, long ago. If she 
sumed against Bint at that time, she might make 
amends by being kind to bet boy. Ali — and m a way 
sbe bad a right to look upoa him as aitfiost bar t«ra. 
A son of Hans was, of course, her stepson. But 
he o,as without a raothcr, and Martha would be 
his mother. That much slic owed Birit, who was 
dead. 

The two old people went to sleep and dreamed about 
him They woke up earlier than usual It was ns if 
their son had called them to a new and wonderful day. 

As time passed, Martha especially had him in bet 
thoughts early and late “ Your son,” she said at 
first ; but soon she was saying “ our son ” 

Naturally, they must write to hirn,. For days and 
the two old people went about and talked over 
what they should say la the letter. He became more 
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and more a living being to tiicm. He began to be 
present in the litUe cott^ malang it necessary for 
them always to be industrious. Ifattha dressed better 
than she had been in the habit of doing. Who could 
know that lie would not come quite unexpectedly 
some day and take them unawares. 

Toward autumn folb noticed that the westhcr- 
' beaten cottage had a new coat of paint. They also 
made improvements inside. Martha went to a 
neighbour for slips so that she might have potted 
plants in the windows. 

' “ MTiat if ho should make up his mind to settle 
hero when he comes home ? ” said Hans one day. 
That was a great idea— it was to tliem like the fust 
peep of daivn after a long night. 

They had the picture framed and hung it on the 
wall over the table. Eating became more agreeable. 
Martlia cooked better food. Every meal seemed like 
a feast to Hans. 

“ It might happen tliat lie would like to buy a 
farm in the neighbourlrood,” thought Martha one 
day. 

“ Yes, if lliere is any that is large enough. He 
would not be satisfied with just a couple of cows." 

“ If Nils were offered sixty or seventy thousand, he 
might be wOling to Sell Dyiendal.” 

“ Hem 1 ” That was something worth thinking 

All— this Dyrendal, which they had lost— which 
now they could admire only at a distance ! What if 
the sou should buy Gyrendal, and should take his old 
parents to live with him ! Such a gentleman as he 
is w'ould, no doubt, drive about in a four-wheeled 
carriage, The day might come wLen_ they, too, his 
old parents, w'ould drive to ehnieh in grand style 
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again, and folks would bow and take off their hats 
to them- Eut when that day came, Hans woiJd Iiave 
noting to do witli them. 

Autimui came, nnd cold weather- TJiere was much 
snow. On stoiniy nights Martha would lie awake, 
but she was not as juiscreblc as formerly. The 
wicked faces m the darkness gave way to a brighter 
face, a good face, which came out of the darkness to 
rescue them — their son • be who would soon redress 
all the wrongs they hod suffered. 

They began to sas'e more than ever before, in order 
to lay aside as much as possible. Their thought was 
no looger to become ndi thcmscli'es No, but they 
wanted to hat e something to give to him— their son. 
No matter how nch he was, they did not want to be 
poor— they wanted that he should inherit something 
— kliat he should hare something to thank them far. 
MarUia made butter and sold it short m weight She 
eien mshed sometimes she could mix sand with it 
so that It would weigh more. It was deceit. It was 
sin Ha, ha, ha'-sml Couldn’t they afford to 
commit a sin or Iwo? Wait until he comes — he/ 
Several old acquaintances Jiad borrowed money 
from them Now they needed their money. They 
began to demand it. It worked hardship on others ; 
but they could afford that, i£ only he would come 
— heJ 

For the first tune in many years Martha appeared 
in public again on Christmas Hay S/ir and Haas 
drove to church together. 

No one took )us hat off to them— oh, no; but Hans 
wore his faded blue os-en»at once more. Folks might 
stare at them fts much as they liked, and ask how it 
happened that they had begun to spruce up again. 
Ut them ask. If they only knew how the old folks 
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■went about as in a dream ! Wait until nest year. 
Tliey might come driving to church ■nith a tliird 
person. 

The day was dark. Candles were burning on the 
altar. The organ sounded. The congregation sang. 
Martha, weatujg spectarics, bowed her white head 
and sang. 

Once more, as she sat in the- church, she seemed to 
be changed into another person. She put her own 
meaning into the hymn. Now she was old. Soon, 
perhaps, all ■would be over. But was it possible that 
she should lire to pour idl of the vitgm -warmth of lier 
soul over one who would feel tliankfal, and who would 
be worthy ? Was that the reason she clung to tliis 
stranger whom she had never seen 7 Her last hope 1 
That, or nothing 1 That, or death ! She thought of 
him as she sang. Her singing made her warmer, 
richer, more fillw with Iwppiness. Once again she 
seemed to be lifted up, together -with other -women— 
myriads of women. Ail the motliers in the world wore 
there. They gathered about a large throne. Once 
more tlie room became filled with the song of the 
mothers. 

“ Tlie son— oh, no, not altogether! But he is so 
dreadfully far away. He -will come sometime, but 
the journey is beset with so many dangei-s. 0 Lord, 
hold Your protecting hand over him so that I may see 
him before I die.” 

Wiile the minister -was in the pulpit, Martha, stiil 
wearing her glasses, kept her eyes on the painting 
above the altar, She was looking at the woman m 
black who knelt at the feet of the crucified Son. 

She would rather have seen Him when He rose to 
deliver the Sermon on the Mount. Then His mother 
could have stood in the crowd and could have felt 
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proud to have a Son who was able to liuri such pow erful 
words of cleansing truth at the people. 

tVhen her son, the great mayor, sliould come from 
America nev.t summer, perhaps lie miglit give some 
lectures m the neighbourhood. Such n man could do 
a good deal of cleaning up in one v ay and another. 
She, herself, would sit m the first row. Tliere were 
plenty of scoundrels who might be benefited by hearing 
a word of truth. » 

As Slartha was sitting in the church she began to 
have a vision of the day when there would l>c peace 
m her soul. IVhen she had someone she could be 
kind to and m whom she could ha% e perfect trust, and 
when also he had made the people better so that she 
could think of them without hatred— then, >cs, then, 
one day, she could die in peace. 

Think liow wonderful It would be to die in peace I 
Spring c.'ime at last Then came also another letter 
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AIaetea Tas dressed up. She had ear-rings, silk 
shawl, the gold chain wluch belonged to her watch 
and wMch she had earned on her high chest in the 
days of her prosperity. Hans wore a wiiite collar 
and the duffel coat which he bought for Nils Dyrendal’s 
'vedding. It was a Wfle faded, but it looked well 
enough so that he could wear it a few times yet, 

A trip to town had become qidte an undertaking. 
Therefore Martha carried a basket of eggs in one hand 
and a pail of butter in the other, while Hans had 
thrown a carcass of veal in a sock over his shoulder. 

Ob, no— they did not travel first class. Nor did they 
eat with the big-wigs in the saloon. That time was 
past. They stood on the forward deck of tlie steamer 
that bright August day and chaUed in a friendly 
manner. No one about them suspected the object 
of tbeir journey. 

They looked at the fjord whidi widened out info a 
greatsea. It wasalong tune since their first iiieeliug, 
on a jouiuey to the midsmnnier fair in town, and the 
method of traveffing was very different from what it 
had been in those days. 

The stately Lofoten boats, with tall mast end white 
stripe at the water-Ene, were no more. And the 
fisherman with a beard under his dun, who baked 
pancakes in the bottom of a benwg barrd, he also 
was no more. He had been rebeved fay a 
in a motor-boat, who smokd agarettes, anti who j , 
a member of a trades union. How the time flies . 
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The follo^Vlng day they walked down the broad 
mam street of the to\vn to the verj' Grand Hotel itself, 
and they were dressed in their very best. They were 
pale from cxoitement, but they smiled as tliey looked 
at one another They felt almost os if they were to 
lia\e an audience with the Kmg 

At the Grand Hotel they were in the habit of going 
around to the kitchen door, because, of course, they 
nei er w ent there except to sell butter and eggs This 
time they walked straight up to the main entrance. 
A porter stood at the door. Ifis clothes were covered 
with gold braid He looked fiercclj nt them and told 
them to go around the other way. But Jfattlm 
straightened up and said . 

“ Our son hves here ” 

The porter was informed (hat their son was tlic 
mayor from Wisconsin. He looked m the register, 
and nodded Iiis head Thus Mortha disciplined 
the upstart. Hans took off his hat in order not 
to be taken unawares if the son should suddenly 
appear 

The porter led them up a slainray that had nxl 
carpets and brass raihngs nt the side. Good Lord, 
but it was beautiful I Then they v ere brought into 
a large drawing-room that hod a tall idjitoj* in a gilded 
frame, paintings upon the walls, and furniture cov ered 
with yellow silk. Oh, yes— he hved ns befitted 0 
person of rank But, on this day, they had more 
important things to think of 

“ Sit down and wait a moment,’’ said the porter, 
“ and the mayor mil be informed. But whom shall 
I announce ? ” 

Martha smiled and raised her eyebrows. 

Haven’t wc told you that wc are Ids parents ^ ” 
she asked. 
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He bowed and walked away, liis coat-tails, 
decorated with gold buttons, flapping at each step. 

“ Let us sit down,” said Martha, after they had 
waited for some time. 

^ “ Never in the world,” said Hans, shaking his head. 
“ You won’t get me to sit down on those chairs.” 

They kept close together in order to be ready. 
Hans stroked his beard and decided to bow. 

At last tlie door opened. A tall, broad-shouldered 
man, bald and beardless, wearing alight suit, entered 
with light steps. His lips were thin, and they became 
still thinner wiien he began to smile. He noticed the 
two old people who tried to bow, and went toward 
them ^Yith quick steps. But be stopped abruptly 
with a jerk, took off his eyeglasses, and began to clean 
them. It was as if he had found something very 
different from what he had oqiectecl. 

" Good morning ! ” 

The mayor had dreamed many years about this 
fatoer who lived far away in the land of sagas. The 
father had become a sort of lAieftain, like tliose in 
Snorre Sturleson’s story, something distant and not 
clearly defined, perhaps wearing a coat of mail and 
a shidd, and wielding Thor’s hammer, and drinking 
from the braga-beaker in the hall. But this thread- 
bare peasant, who stood Uiere, his nioutli stained with 
tobacco juice— was that the chieftain ? Was that 
his father ? And that old bent woman— she looked 
as if she had steppi^ out of a museum 1 It seemed 
to him, at that moment, as if a large dream-bubble had 
burst, and tliere before him had appeared two cave- 
creatures who had actually risen up through the floor. 

But he eoUeeted hiiredf and became cordial Oh, 
he had seen people hke this brfor^ when he stopped 
to think. It was when immigrants were taken to the 
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West in charge of an agent. And here and tlieie on 
the praines tlicre were, no doubt, still to he found 
such old people, who, m thar day, had come from a 
mountain valley in Norway, witli their tickets and 
rose-coloured chests and empty hands. Dut his 
father — he was supposed to be a ncli farmer, a 
chieftam ! 

After some tune he succeeded in. persuading tliem 
to sit down, and a com crsation of a sort was started. 
Hans and hlarlha asked if he bad enjoyed the tnp, 
but after that they could only say “ yes ” and “ well, 
well,” and hsten to him. lie asked if Hans smoked. 
Oh, jesl He brought out a gold cigarette case, 
opened jt~plcasc I But Hans shook his head and 
grmned— he did not understand that kind of smobng. 

Ob, yes— he was the mayor of his a ty, and a factory 
owner. He manufactured fanning machinery', and 
hoped to find a good representative m Norway. 

“ Then, he will not settle doivn with us I ” shot 
through ilartlia’s mmd, and chilled her through and 
through. 

They went into the restaurant, and found a booth 
with seats furnished with soft leather cushions. The 


mayor ordered lunch. 

“ Is that an American dish ? ** asked ^lartha, trying 
to be motherly. 

" What did you soy 1*' He looked at her above 
his eyeglasses, 

“ Is luns a sort of food they use in America i ” she 
repeated 

■‘H lunch IS IIo,Iu,lial” His bluish teeth 

showed much gold 

*‘ kes,we have lunch mitmcnca, too — ha, La, ha I ” 

Martha became cximson She did not understand 
how to talk with such fine people. 
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He had a gold pin in his neck-tie, and large gold 
cuff-buttons rvith lints. Hs shirt had gold stripes, 
The effect the man, as a whole, made was that of 
being freshly lanndered and very expensive. 

Hans gave Mm side ^ces from time to time, and 
thouglit : 

“ Can it be posable that you ate tlie father of this 
hfg-wig ? If you 5U*, Hans, you are more of a man 
than you thought you were,” 

Hans called him “ Mister.” NeithcT did Martha 
dare to call him anytlibg else. And ihs son would 
not call Hans, father, nor would lie Martha, 
mother. 

“ Can yon come out to visit us now ? " asked Hans, 
with some hesitation. 

Out in the country ? Well— oli, no ! That night 
the tourist steamship would start for the North Cape, 
and he was one of a large American company-- and 
next month he would have to be in Kiistiania in order 
to arrange about a representative there— well— and 
a week later lie woidd have to attend a stamp 
collectors’ congress in Paris. 

Congress— what kind of congress ? The old people 
did not hear very well. 

Congress of stamp collcctoia ! He was one of tlic 
biggest experts in this field in the tI.S.A. He had & 
collection for which he had been offered a fortune. 

The two old folks looked at one another. It is 
not always an easy matter to have a son who ventures 
so far beyond anything one is used to. 

“ Tell me one thing,” he said, cleaning his eye- 
glasses and putting them on ^in. " Where is the 
land in Nonray ? ” 

There was a pause. 

“ IVhere is the land ? ” echo^ Hans. 
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“ Yes, I look about me evcij^vlicre, and I see only 
rocks and n ater J3ul the land— 'v here are the large 
farms t And the roads— T.bcte do >ou dnvc ? Or 
perhaps you don’t use horses and wagons m Konray ? 
Is it like rccland, where they use ponies ivitli pack- 
saddlesj ? ” 

Hans and Martha once mote exchanged glances 

“ Oh, yes, we ha» e horses and wagons,” said Hans 
with pnde 

“Yovlh&^et Eutlheroads? You cannot dnvc 
straight up a mountain-side ” 

“ Ha, ha, ha," Hans must laugh. Martha also 
laughed They did not know how jn the world to get 
any coa'ersation started that would base any sense 
mit. 

The son played an altogether diUcrent melody than 
they The more they talked, the more strange they 
became to one another 

, " I understand you hare a large farm,” said the 
mayor finally, lighting a cigarette. "Do you use 
motor-ploughs— and what make ! ” 

“ Moto^ploughs I ” Hans shook his head. It 
became worse and worse. He did not use anytliing of 
that sort. 

‘‘ Ate the farmers beginning to use autos here ? In 
America the farmers are nc»w using them quite 
extensively” 

“ Autos 1 ” The old people shook tlieir heads. 

“ How large is your farm I " he asked. 

Oh, they said, it wa*. only a small farm. 

‘‘ Docs it pay to work a small farm here ? For 
that matter — small — ^big — that depends upon what 
you mean Have you as many as a hundred cows 
and twenty or thirty horses ? That is n hat we call 
a small farm m America ’* 
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Tile old folks looked atoand as if they were hunting 
for something behind whidi might hide. After 
some time Hans succeeded in explaining that thej^ 
had a couple of cows and a Ettle fjord home. 

There was another long pause. The Ajnerican 
again cleaned his ej'e-glasses and looked more closely 
at the old folks. 

Martha and Hans found it hard to eat. The food 
began to stick in their throats. They had known 
that they were going to meet a great man ; but this— 
it was far beyond them. They were simple peasant 
folk from a mountain valley, and in his presence they 
became as dust and vapour. 

They began to talk about something else. 

However, the mayor from Wisconsin seemed 
depressed. Why liad he arranged a meeting like tliis 
with liis father ? Wliy should one deprive oneself of 
an illusion ? This old man certainly did not come out 
of a story-book. He and Martha were simply 
proletarians, who did not know even liow to use a 
knife and fork. 

They talked ahont the Scaudinanans in America. 
He had hundreds of them in his (anploy. 

Have you many workmen ? ” asked Hans, com- 
pletely oTemdielmed. 

“ I have five thousand employees altogether,’.’ said 
the mayor, lighting a fresh dgarette. 

“Five thou Great heavens! I suppose 

you have to pay out a great deal of money every 
day ? ” 

The mayor smiled with his iJrin Eps : 

“ Oh, yes— much—Ettle—that depends ! In Kor- 
wegian money, I suppose it would amount to about 
two hundred thousand crowns a day." 

' “A day!" Both were astounded. 
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" Oil, yes,” smiled them^'cr, and nodded lu’s head. 
“ In Araenca that is not very much.” 

The mayor ordered colfec, and hghtecl another 
cigarette 

The tiro old people exchan^ glances and under- 
stood one anoyier. This -was all so far above their 
heads that they became simply beggars One thing 
they realized : their hope that he would buy a farm 
and settle down near them and redress their wrongs 
was futile— it had vanished into thm air. And the 
few thousand croims they had sar cd, in order to be 
able to give bun something one day, would be to him 
no more than a little pocket-money. TIus son was 
not a human being, but a \ision Their son— tliej' 
might as well ask wng Da'ud to be their son. 

They drank coffee. The two peasants drank their 
coffee from the saucer as they «erc m the hobit of 
doing. The mayor was rcscr\*ei3 and became more 
and more sleepy. Ifc toed, no pleasure m being with 
the old folk.*., nor they m being with him These 
three became more and more strange to one another 
the longer they tried to become oequamted. 

” Well — am sorry, but I hove many things to do 
m order to get ready for my tnp to the I^orth Cape,” 
he said, and called the waiter. 

IVhen they had risen from their seats, the mayor 
shook hands with Hons and SInrtha He smiled inth 
his thin bps, displayic^ the gold in hiS mouth. 

‘‘ It has been a great pleasure to meet you,” lie 
s^d- ” Good luck f I hope to hear from ) ou some- 
time again.” 

Later the old folks walked down the broad mam 
strret alone They felt as if they, had ventured into 
aplace that was too fine for them, and had been thrown 
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Some time passed before they covdd collect tlicm- 
sel\-es. They stopped and loc^ at one anotlicr. 
They tried to smil^ but ■«•(!« on the point of U'eeping. 
They looked up into the sky and wondered wlicther 
it would rain. 

“ Did you sell your butter and e^” asked Hans. 
“ Oh, yes, and you— did you get rid of the real ? ” 

" Yes~tliat was a simple matter.” 

They crossed the street stopped again, and looked 
around, It began to dawn upon them tliat they 
hadn’t a thing in the world to do in the town any more. 

“ Do you know if there is a steamer to-night ? ” 
she asked. 

“ There is not ; but we can get a steamer to Van vik.” 
That W’ould mean a walk of ten miles, first up over 
fl high ridge, then down again on the other side. But 
both had a strong desire to get away from the tomi 
and back liome before night. 

Soon they were sitting upon thcde<^: of the steamer 
\rith tlieir eyes closed. Their one wsb seemed lo bo 
to get home and go to bed. 

'They stepped ashore at Vimrik and set out on the 
long journey afoot. 

It was Iwrd work to walk uphOL Hans carrid the 
pail and the basket. Martha bad an emptj’ sack, 
rolled up, under her aim. 

They had to stop often to rest. Martlia becauic 
so tired. Each time they slopped she li.id to sit 
dou'c. They talked only of tins and that, and looked 
at one another, and tried to smile. _ 

The August day began to change into night as they 
reached the crest of the ridge. Ah-it seemed good 
to think the climbing was cft-er. Tlieysaw, slrdchcd 
out. before them, many miles of billowing luountnins, 
andbeyondthemtlieyeflowewdngsky. Beyond the 
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mountains lay also the ocean, from ivluch came the 
waters of the fjord. They wandered toward the yellow 
northern sky, while the twilight changed into darkness 
over moor and heath 

They sat doivn on tlic heath and ate the food they 
had brought for the journey. They cjiewed and 
swallowed They looked at one another and tried 
again to smile Hans brought out his pipe. It was 
not until his pipe was ht that a word escaped him. 

“ lie was a great man 1 ” he said. 

“ Yes, j cs>” said Mortlia, with a dry laugh 
They rose and coabnued the journey They were 
met by a gust of wind It was the north-west wind 
begmiung to blow. They walked slowly toward the 
yellow bght in the northern sky They bent forward 
against the wind and pressed on. llans must hold 
lus hat from blouing off Martha’s skirts fluttered. 
The light in the north made dim shadows that con- 
stantly folloucd them 
“ A storm is coming,” Martha remarked 
” Yes, but I tiunk sre can pull tlirough all ngiit. 
We are more than half-wav ” 

From the ocean large dark clouds began to rise 
and sail across the northern skj*. They looked like 
living beings— animal?, men, ghosts m black and gold. 
Xow and then JIaitha would raise her head and 
worry over the storm that was brewing for the night. 
Hans earned the pail in one hand and the basket on a 
stick over his shoulder. Martha did not notice that, 
now and again, iiis eyes would light up as he thought : 
“ He was a devil of a fine fellow I " 

At last they reached the neighbourhood of thejr own 
little farm It was pitch-datk when, late at nicht 
they passed DyrendaJ “ ’ 

They had not dared to go near the place since the 
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niglit they moved away. Now, as tt was dark, they 
could sit dowa beade the road for arawnent and look 
at their former home- Nils had jast installed electric 
light, so that the farm lat^csd like a faitj'-laad under 
the raaoy bright lights. 

When tliey rose to continue on tlieir way, Martha 
began to dread to go home, for it was not merely the 
picture on tire wall she must struggle with. Some- 
thing else awaited them in the Kttlc cottage, which of 
late she had foigotten to think about. It was old 
age, loneliness, and 5 »cr own sins. She, who u'ould 
make everything right when he should come— he I 
She had no longer riic promised son to go to fox refuge. 
The son was no more. 

They walked slower than before, hut, nevertheless, 
they CcUnc nearer and nearer to their home. 

And when, at last, they stood before the door of the 
little cottage, tlicy were reluctant to go in. Hans 
Wed and looked bad toward Dyrcndn!, there in 
the darkness. A alvmy white light was reflected 
from the roofs. Martha put her hand upon his 
shoulder to steady herself Md looked in the same 
direction. 


THE m) 



